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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in February, 1945, Mr. 
Charters commented on the current emphasis in press reports on the 
seeming futility of community endeavors throughout the country to 
solve the problem of juvenile delinquency. It was noted that there were 
unmistakable signs of growing concern on the part of both public and 
private agencies that cater to the interests and welfare of youth. In view 
of the fact that many of the delinquents were enrolled in the schools and 
many others are still within the age range of compulsory school attend- 
ance, the Board concluded that it would be desirable to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a yearbook dealing with the role of the schools in promoting 
remedial and preventive measures in relation to delinquent behavior. 
Mr. Charters was then requested to seek the advice of recognized au- 
thorities with respect to the appropriate content of the yearbook and to 
inquire about professional workers in schools and other social agencies 
whose services might be enlisted as members of the yearbook committee. 
The results of these inquiries were reported by Mr. Charters at the 
ensuing méetings in 1945, and the general plan of the yearbook was for- 
mally approved at the meeting of April 28, 1946. The yearbook commit- 
tee was then selected, with Miss Strang as chairman. Mr, Charters was 
requested to serve as a member of the committee, representing the Board 
of Directors. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is viewed in thoroughly normal 
perspective in the several chapters of this yearbook. The emphasis is 
placed on the need of adult understanding of the causes of delinquent 
behavior on the part of children and youth. To this end, the findings of 
research in both the social and the biological sciences are utilized in 
discerning analyses of childhood reactions to environmental influences, 
developmental differences in individual delinquents being appropriately 
recognized. Consideration is also given to the types of curative and pre- 
ventive measures that appropriately apply when delinquency is dealt 
with from the point of view of the needs of children and youth rather 
than in terms of adult sanctions and authoritative control. The rela- 
tional responsibilities of the school, the home, and the community are 
realistically clarified by reference to the outcomes of co-operative experi- 
ments in a variety of community settings. Thus, the labors of the year- 
book committee and their associated contributors and consultants have 
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provided a serviceable guide for the remedial efforts of all persons con- 
cerned with child welfare, whether viewed from the angle of the aims of 
education or from that of the general interest in achieving the solution of 
a perplexing social problem. 

Netson B. HENRY 
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INTRODUCTION: ORIENTATION TO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS 


THE YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


Everyone recognizes the urgency of the juvenile-delinquency prob- 
lem. In November, 1946, Attorney General Tom Clark called a National 
Conference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
which brought together in Washington, D.C., more than seven hundred 
of the leading authorities on juvenile delinquency in the United States. 
Schools and other agencies have organized classes to help parents cope 
with delinquent tendencies in their children. States have made surveys 
as a basis for building preventive programs. Juvenile delinquency is 
news. Reference to it constantly appears in newspapers and magazines. 
In 1946 the H. W. Wilson Company published a bibliography of 972 
references selected from à much larger number of books and articles ap- 
pearing between the years 1914 and 1944. These are only a few signs of 
the increasing concern about the problem. The public has been sold as 
to its urgency, and measures to prevent delinquency receive popular 
Support. 

During World War II juvenile delinquency reached its highest peak. 
In 1943 the cases disposed of by seventy-eight juvenile courts in the 
United States was 23 per cent more than in the previous year and 64 
per cent more than in 1938. The actual number of cases reported for each 
year makes the trend still more impressive: 

Total Number 


Year 

of Cases 
$098 |. aw 4 s: 5 s os x c 8,194 
1080 4 4 4 2 €: for c o6 9 x 29/4001 
Oi) «4 s 2 2 € x X os » s $5055 
TUM] s 42 2 c ox 6 x or v oT & 00,044 
10D n uomo 6 5 ox » X ow os BSB 
WS . 4 s «4 6 € 9 x € o e B5,908 
1044  . ow ww 9 3 9 9 o9 x o WEO 


The majority of these cases were in the early adolescent years—36 per 
cent of the boys and 45 per cent of the girls were fourteen to fifteen years 
old; 4 per cent (almost five thousand children) were only ten years of 
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age.! Moreover, the juvenile-court data probably represent somewhat 
less than half of all the children registered for delinquency by all public 
agencies having responsibility for dealing directly with delinquent chil- 
dren.? Still other cases of delinquent behavior are not included in the 
juvenile-court statistics because they are handled by private agencies 
and by the police outside the courts. An unknown number of juvenile 
delinquents escape apprehension. Administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
parents, and other citizens may well be concerned about the present 
prevalence of juvenile delinquency. 


Diverse Views or DELINQUENCY 

A twelve-year-old boy has stolen candy, pencils, and other articles 
from a five-and-ten-cent store. He has done this several times, and he 
has committed other thefts, too. This is a typical example of juvenile 
delinquency. But it is not simple. We become aware of its complexity 
when we look at it from the points of view of various persons. Let us put 
ourselves successively in a number of positions to observe and comment 
on this boy’s delinquent behavior. 

If we take the position of the judge and policeman, stealing is behavior 
contrary to the criminal law and the boy is a juvenile delinquent. 

Assuming the point of view of the student of human society who com- 
pares the behavior of different social groups, we see the boy’s behavior as 
contrary to the mores of the American society, and therefore more to be 
condemned than it would be in many other societies. We might point out 
that some societies would praise a boy who could steal successfully and 
blame him only if he were caught. Indeed, we might note that this boy 
comes from a family that lives in a slum area—a “delinquent area"—and 
that his family does not regard stealing as “bad.” In fact, the boy's 
father may set an example of petty thieving himself. 

If we look through the eyes of the psychologist who is interested in the 
theory of learning, we note that the boy has learned to steal and that the 
same laws of learning apply to this behavior as to his learning in school. 
The principal difference is that in this instance the boy has learned some- 
thing that our society as a whole wishes he had not learned. 

Changing now to the point of view of the psychiatrist or the psy- 
chologist who attempts to help people who are involved in severe emo- 


1 United States Children’s Bureau, "Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1944 and 1945,” 
Social Statistics, Supplement to Vol. XI of The Child (November, 1946, Supplement), 
p. 8. 

2 Edward E. Schwartz, “A Community Experiment in the Measurement of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Social Correctives for Delinquency, pp. 157-81. Yearbook of 
National Probation Association, 1945. New York: The Association, 1946. 
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tional difficulty, we see the boy's stealing as his way of resolving some 
emotional conflict. The boy is the victim of tensions which have arisen 
from his inability to cope with life situations. These tensions he relieves, 
for the moment, by stealing. 

Such objective views of the situation do not come easily to the citizen 
who is a property owner. If we are in his position, we become alarmed 
and angry at this threat to the safety of property. We want the boy 
punished so that he will not do it again. 

Taking the position of the boy’s teacher, we may hear of his stealing 
without surprise; he has been a source of difficulty in school for some 
time. He has been truant, and we suspect him of having stolen from 
other teachers. But we like the boy, and we wonder whether we can do 
something to help him mend his ways. 

The situation assumes still another aspect if we take the role of the 
boy’s parents. Depending upon our own personal experiences and atti- 
tudes concerning stealing, and depending also upon our emotional rela- 
tions with this particular son of ours, we may see this behavior as: the 
“Old Satan” coming out in the boy; a mental disorder which requires the 
help of a psychiatrist; rebellion against authority; an attempt to hurt us 
through ruining the family reputation; carelessness about getting caught, 
which the boy will avoid the next time he steals; or a bad habit he has 
formed, which we must help him break. 

The boy’s age-mates have their points of view, too. If we put ourselves 
in their place, we think of the boy as the chief actor in a highly exciting 
and dangerous drama. We are ambivalent toward him: we do not know 
whether to admire him or to shun him. If we are members of his own play 
group, we judge his stealing by whether he lives up to our code, whether 
he shares with us and refuses to tell on those of us who have stolen with 
him, 

And then there is the point of view of the child himself—what stealing 
means to him. If we could put ourselves in his place and feel as he does 
about his stealing we might really understand what juvenile delinquency 
is in one of its many manifestations. 

In studying the relation of the schools to delinquency, we need to 
Tecognize all of these possible attitudes and points of view. Whenever we 
must single out one approach to delinquency for special attention, we 
Can, nevertheless, bear in mind that this behavior we are considering is 
Complex and has many different meanings in different social contexts, 


DELINQUENCY AS LEARNED BEHAVIOR 


The task of understanding delinquency, admittedly complex, is made 
simpler if we recognize one basic fact which is true in 95 per cent or more 
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of the cases: Delinquency is learned. It is natural for educators to look at 
delinquency as a possible outcome of learning experiences just as they 
regard reading disability as a possible outcome of a child’s responses to 
home and school experiences. The child has learned the way of delin- 
quency, much as he has learned ineffective ways of reading. There may 
have been emotional blocks to his learning of acceptable social behavior, 
just as there have been emotional blocks to his satisfactory reading de- 
velopment. In looking for conditions that give rise to delinquency, we 
shall find many that are common to other kinds of development, such as 
reading disability: broken home, poverty, poor social adjustment, emo- 
tional conflicts in relations with parents, retarded mental development, 
and many others. 

From the point of view of the educator, it is essential to carry further 
these descriptions of conditions under which satisfactory development 
frequently fails to occur. We need to discover how some children learn 
delinquency in these conditions, and how other children in the same 
home, school, and neighborhood, with the same intelligence and bases for 
emotional conflict learn socially acceptable behavior. We need to dis- 
cover how children can unlearn delinquent behavior. Most of all we want 
to know how more desirable social behavior can be learned. This is our 
task as educators. 

Viewed as learned behavior, all cases of delinquency fall somewhere 
on the scale from “normal” behavior to very complex, pathological be- 
havior. The ordinary laws of learning seem to account for much of the 
delinquency on the relatively simple “normal” end of the scale. Children 
tend to repeat acts in which they get satisfaction. They tend to modify 
behavior in various, sometimes subtle, ways if they are punished. If both 
reward and punishment operate in connection with a given kind of be- 
havior, the individual balances the reward against the punishment and 
tends to move toward the behavior that results in the greater feeling of 
satisfaction and self-realization. By stealing, the boy gets the reward 
both of the stolen goods and of the excitement and adventure in the act 
of stealing. He may also be rewarded by the approval of his peers. If the 
rewards outweigh the punishments, he will doubtless continue to steal. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that many powerful rewards 
are not material, and many powerful punishments are not corporal. 

. Another principle of learning also applies here—the principle of imita- 
tion. Children imitate unconsciously the persons who have the greatest 
prestige in their eyes. If the boy's loved father and mother set an example 
of stealing, or if some of the older gang leaders in the neighborhood are 
Successful thieves, the boy may tend to imitate them. 

Of course, this brief explanation of the laws of learning has been 
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greatly simplified. We have virtually left out of account the boy’s state 
of mind and readiness, which determine the way he sees a particular situ- 
ation. The way he perceives the situation largely determines how he will 
respond to it. The outcome or effect of his response, in turn, influences 
the way he will look at a similar situation another time. Thus the boy’s 
self-concept, the effect of his previous experiences, and the way he has 
learned to look at life, as well as the strength of conflicting forces in his 
present environment, all enter into the learning process. According to 
this view, the best way in which a teacher or parent can prevent delin- 
quency is to provide rich opportunities for socially useful behavior that 
results in satisfaction and to create conditions in which behavior that is 
detrimental to others is utterly lacking in satisfaction to the individual. 

At the “abnormal” end oi the scale of delinquent behavior are the 
cases presented in large numbers by psychiatrists and mental hygienists. 
For example, the child uncertain of his mother's love for him suspects 
that she does not love him completely. He cannot admit the suspicion to 
himself or to anyone else, but it remains in his subconscious mind, a 
source of tension. As long as this tension is there, the child will seek ways 
of reducing it. There are several possible ways of doing this, and it is 
largely a matter of chance which one the child tries first. If his first 
experiment brings relief, he is more likely to repeat the same kind of be- 
havior when the tension mounts again. This, too, is a learning process. 
For examiple, the child who feels that his mother rejects him may gain 
insight into the situation and adjust to it in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned, or he may try to win her favor and become increasingly 
anxious; he may lapse into apathy, or he may show marked aggression 
and hostility. Some of these ways of coming to grips with reality are 
commonly designated as delinquent. The first would be much more de- 
sirable from the point of view of the child’s future happiness. 

It is with this wide range of learned behavio: that this book mainly 
deals. Only briefly will it be concerned with the type of delinquency which 
appears to be primarily the result of constitutional defects—a physical 
impairment of the nervous system or deficiency in the bloodstream. 
Delinquency of this latter kind is relatively rare, and its treatment does 


not fall within the province of the school. 


Tu POSITIVE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 
The committee which prepared this yearbook is aware that a discus- 
sion of problem behavior can easily lead to the overemphasis of negative 
aspects of development. Such an emphasis may have unfortunate conse- 
quences. For example, when we center our attention on the delinquency 
of the child, we can easily overlook his socially acceptable behavior. 
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Seldom do we find a child whose every act is “bad.” His delinquency is 
only a part of his total behavior. Nevertheless, the socially acceptable 
solutions that he makes to some of his problems can easily be overlooked, 
while his delinquent behavior is highlighted. 

Furthermore, when we analyze his socially unacceptable behavior we 
often find that the motives which lie back of it and the desires he is 
trying to satisfy by this means are reasonable and legitimate. If we think 
only of the undesirability of the behavior, we may entirely overlook the 
fact that the child is struggling to solve a problem involving the satis- 
fying of an entirely acceptable motive. It is only his method that is 
unacceptable. 

Another consequence that often follows from a preoccupation with 
problem behavior is that the chief concern may be treatment rather than 
prevention, or, if prevention does enter the picture, it may be only a 
“halfway” prevention. Such a result has been especially noticeable in 
discussions of delinquency. For a long time prevention was thought of as 
almost exclusively the responsibility of clinics. The child was to be taken 
to a clinic when he evidenced problem behavior; the clinic was to diagnose 
and treat him; and thus further delinquency was to be prevented. Clinics 
are indeed necessary and will always be necessary in the foreseeable 
future; the child who is in trouble needs the help of expert diagnosticians 
and counselors. 

Genuine prevention, however, goes far beyond this conception. The 
basic causes of delinquency lie in unintelligent practices in school, home, 
and community. The child is given far too little constructive help in 
meeting his problems. He may be taught delinquent methods through 
subtle rewards and punishments administered by untrained adults, by 
his associates, and by his own lack of understanding of how to attain a 
realistic, exhilarating, and positive ideal of himself. The truly preventive 
program, therefore, requires classroom teachers who understand child 
behavior and development, parents who appreciate the child’s needs, 
well-trained group leaders, and an enlightened citizenry that will not 
allow problems of poverty and housing to become severe. The preventive 
program provides rich opportunities for the child to learn about his own 
mental hygiene. 

The possible effect of helping the child to gain some insight into human 
behavior and into his own mental hygiene has not been recognized to 
any great extent. There are experimental data available, however, which 
indicate that some understanding of behavior by the child may help him ` 
in his daily adjustments. Morgan and Ojemann,? for example, presented 


lc 
3 Mildred I. Morgan and Ralph H. Ojemann, 
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“The Effect of a Learning Program 


of Behavior and Its Development," 
ment, XIII (September, 1942), 181-94. P f 
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experimental data and cases showing the effect of helping young people 
acquire an understanding of behavior and its development. One case is 
that of a young lad who was about to run away from home because of the 
frustrations he experienced in the family. His father had had a good 
business which he lost during a depression and subsequently turned to 
drinking. The effect of acquiring an insight into his father’s behavior is 
best told in the young man’s own words, gathered in an interview: 


The thing that did the most for me in this group was seeing that my father’s 
failure in business and his starting to drink was all part of a larger problem. 
Why, as I thought it through, I’m sure he began drinking because he couldn’t 
stand to face the failure. Of course, it just made matters worse when we lost 
what little money we had left. Always before, though, I had blamed him alone 
and never once thought of the situation. .... Understanding how it might have 
happened took all of the bitterness away. The family is doing better all around 


now. 


Can we incorporate this broad conception of a genuinely constructive 
program into a yearbook on delinquency? Can we give due recognition to 
the twofold problem of helping the child in trouble and, at the same time, 
of going back to the “sources of infection” and not only “drying them 
up” but changing them into constructive influences? Can we cut down 
the rate of production on the delinquent assembly line and speed up the 
production of personalities who live happily and constructively? 

The committee has attempted to answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive by giving consideration to the education of teachers in the under- 
standing of child behavior and in the use of constructive procedures in the 
classroom or wherever children assemble, to the education of parents, to 
the education of leaders of recreational and other groups, to the education 
of citizens with respect to child needs and constructive community ac- 
tion, and last, but not least, to the education of the child in his own 
mental hygiene. Teachers, parents, administrators, leaders, citizens, and 
young people themselves who appreciate what the human personality 
requires for its full development—these together with facilities for the 
treatment of children who get into trouble in spite of our best efforts are 
the foundation of a genuinely constructive program. 

Finally, it is possible so to widen adults’ and children’s understanding 
and appreciation of the effects of their behavior both on themselves and 
others that they can design ways of living that will meet their personality 
demands on increasingly richer levels. The materials from which con- 
structive ways of living are fashioned include a deeper appreciation of 
what the full growth of the human personality requires and the many 
different ways in which the demands of all persons, both young and old, 
can be met. If we build a culture composed of persons who deeply appre- 
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ciate the needs of the human personality and have learned how to meet 
them, there will be no future in delinquency. 


Tue ROLE OF THE SCHOOL WITH RESPECT TO 
JuvENILE DELINQUENCY 


It could be argued that the real marvel of our complicated times is 
that so many children and youth get on successfully with their develop- 
mental tasks and that they learn to meet, survive, and surmount these 
complications without resorting to delinquency. For ours is a dangerously 
complex social structure in which to learn one’s way, and this is an age 
which hurries along without regard to the traveler not sure of his path. 
Within this setting our millions of children and youth are growing up— 
learning new things about their world, how it works, what it means; they 
are acquiring new skills, perfecting and applying them; they are experi- 
encing pleasure, disappointment, failure, success, affection, shock—and 
growing in ability to sense the real importance of each; they are getting 
some understanding of themselves and their part in what goes on. They 
are doing this—millions of them—in a way which makes us justly proud 
of our American youth. 

To say that this accomplishment has not been left wholly to chance 
is not to minimize youth’s own real achievement. Society has always tried 
to set up institutions which facilitate sound growth, and our American 
society is no exception. Churches, schools, libraries, playgrounds, health 
departments, clinics, all these and many more, have the common aim of 
helping children and young people grow up successfully. 

Of them all, however, the school must carry the heaviest responsibility. 
It is universal and free; its use is compulsory. Theref ore, it has the obliga- 
tion to serve the varied and often unpredictable needs of all children. 
To do this it must have a program that is broad and rich and stimulating; 
a place that is safe and comfortable and conducive to varied learning 
activities; a staff that is professionally prepared, interested and wise in 
the ways of dealing with children, personally well adjusted, and profes- 
sionally secure. Such a school will have as its goal the best possible de- 
velopment of all boys and girls. Along the way it will have to stop now 
and then to concentrate on the problems of those children who have 
failed, but the school will think of their failure as its failure. 

In a way, therefore, a yearbook on delinquency is an admission of 
failure—failure in the nation as well as in the schools. The juvenile- 
delinquency rate is an index of the social, emotional, and moral malad- 
justment of a nation. In another sense, a yearbook on delinquency may 
be considered as that “stop to concentrate" on what is not working right. 
"Thus, the schools should be better able, not only to help redirect the 
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delinquent behavior, but to see how to avoid its continued and needless 
repetition so that the way of all children will have been made safer. 


PLAN OF THE YEARBOOK 


Some yearbooks aim primarily to enlighten the reader and open up a 
new field to him. Others are largely descriptions of best practice; still 
others make a critical review and evaluation of previous research on the 
subject. In this yearbook it seemed best to include all three kinds of con- 
tent.* 

The first two chapters help school people to understand delinquent 
behavior. In the first, Plant broadens the idea of delinquency to include 
ways of behaving that are expensive to society, to the individual, and to 
his associates. According to this point of view, a delinquent is a person 
who is not making the most of himself for his own sake and for the good 
of society. Those whom we more commonly call juvenile delinquents are, 
according to Plant, young people who “habitually respond to serious and 
prolonged frustration in aggressive ways.” By a series of pictures he 
shows concretely a few of the many ways in which children and young 


* The committee which prepared this yearbook is indebted to Sheldon Glueck and 
Eleanor Glueck of the Law School of Harvard University for their comments and 
suggestions on the yearbook as a whole and on the particular chapters submitted 
to them. 

Among the large number of other eminent persons who contributed suggestions as 
to the general plan, content, and style of the yearbook were Harry L. Baker, Divi- 
sional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit 1, Michigan; 
Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research, The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey; 
Anna M. Engel, Division Director, Department of Special Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit 1, Michigan; Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of Children's Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C.; Bernadine G. Schmidt, Clinie Super- 
visor of Remedial Reading and Sight Conservation, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Robert R. Sears, Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Edward H. Stullken, Principal, 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, Illinois; and M. Lavinia Warner, Principal, 
Blossom Hill School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In addition, many persons whose names are listed at the beginning of each chapter 
Served as advisers to the authors of these chapters. The advisers made helpful com- 
ments on the outline and on the first draft of the chapters submitted to them. The 
carefully selected and annotated references prepared by Dale B. Harris were dis- 
tributed among the chapters to which they most closely applied to supplement those 
included by the author of each chapter. 

Another contribution to the yearbook was made by approximately one hundred 
students in one of the chairman's classes at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
They wrote short papers on what they, as teachers and administrators, would like to 
have included in a yearbook on delinquency and the schools. Their suggestions re- 
inforced the practicability of the general plan outlined in the first committee meeting. 
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persons whom he has known have come to grips with a reality that did 
not provide the affection, the challenge, and the chance to grow that they 
needed. By their actions they tell teachers and administrators that some- 
thing is wrong. Plant then mentions tersely some of the things that are 
wrong. 

In the next chapter Healy and Bronner describe in more detail the 
complex and varied conditions that may give rise to delinquency. From 
their lifetime experience of working intimately with thousands of de- 
linquent boys and girls, they selected illustrations of conditions con- 
ducive to delinquency in family relationships, in schools, in the urges of 
adolescence, in subconscious conflict, in organic impairment, and in 
society as it now is. They emphasize the complex causation of delin- 
quency. This clarification of causes helps the school to focus attention on 
the conditions that can be remedied. Among these are changes in the 
school atmosphere, procedures of instruction, and modification of school 
attendance laws. These first two chapters also clearly indicate the need 
to adjust society to the individual so that he may build up self-respect, 
self-confidence, and a more hopeful orientation to his life. 

Having gained a clearer understanding of delinquency and its varied 
and complex origins, the teacher is better prepared to prevent and to 
deal with delinquent behavior. The group of chapters, iii to vii, inclusive, 
show what the schools can do. The school is related to juvenile delin- 
quency in three ways: it may produce delinquency, it may help td prevent 
delinquency, it may deal with delinquent behavior that is encountered 
within its walls. Recognizing that prescriptions for dealing with delin- 
quent behavior cannot be given, the authors have devoted themselves 
instead to increasing insight into the problem and to describing ways in 
which problem behavior has been understood and wholesome personality 
development has been furthered. In chapter iii Fenton describes the 
background, attitude, and responses of two teachers confronted by delin- 
quent behavior in the classroom. He then states in detail important guid- 
ing principles that teachers can apply, each in his own way, in meeting 
this kind of emergency. In chapter iv the author emphasizes the positive 
personal development of all the pupils through guided experiences in 
groups. In chapter v Goodykoontz describes the contribution of the 
school to pupils who need special services. In order to provide conditions 
in the schools conducive to good child development and, thereby, to the 
prevention of delinquency, skilful democratic administration is neces- 
sary. For this reason, the role of the administrator is presented in chap- 
ter vi. Despite the best efforts of the schools, there are some cases of 
very serious problem behavior that require special treatment. Accord- 
ingly, the psychiatrie point of view and various procedures used in 
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diagnosing and treating emotionally disturbed children in a special school 
are presented in chapter vii. This chapter presents insights derived from 
principles and interpretations of dynamic psychology and describes pro- 
cedures that will be helpful to teachers and guidance specialists in public 
schools as well as to the limited number employed in special schools. 

Recognizing that the school is only part of the total pattern of delin- 
quency prevention, the yearbook committee included three chapters on 
the home and the community. In chapter viii the school's responsibility 
for understanding and working with parents is made concrete. Chapters 
ix and x describe some of the resources of the community which the school 
may use in rounding out its positive, preventive, and remedial program. 
"Through co-ordination with other community agencies and resources, the 
School helps to develop, and often to initiate, a comprehensive functional 
approach as contrasted with a piecemeal approach to the cause and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

The foundation of the school's success is the selection and education of 
well-qualified teachers who have status in the community as professional 
workers and citizens. This basic problem is treated in chapter xi, ‘‘Pre- 
paring Teachers To Meet the Problem of Delinquency.” 

The final chapter is a summary, from the school person's point of view, 
of the results of investigations in this field. It reinforces by reference to 
other publications some of the major emphases of the yearbook as a 
whole. By bringing together information from scattered sources, the 
yearbook will serve teachers, administrators, and other persons who are 
interested in the problem, but who rarely find time to read intensively 
in the field. 

The schools hold a central place among all the agencies that affect the 
ideas and activities of children and young people. As in the past, the 
schools can play a major role in preventing delinquency. They will ac- 
complish this end by better understanding of and provision for the 
intellectual, educational, social, and emotional needs of every pupil. It 
is this broad, positive point of view that permeates the chapters of this 


yearbook. 
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Here are practical suggestions, drawn up by various panels, for community 
action. The functions of all agencies concerned with juvenile delinquency are con- 
sidered: community councils, institutions including the church, juvenile courts, 
detention homes, police authority, and child guidance clinics; there are also sec- 
tions on case work, citizen and youth responsibility, the home and the school. 
The panel on the school and the teacher insists that there must be co-operative 
action in deciding how extensive local programs are to be and the form they are to 
take. It is the responsibility of the school administration to plan and execute sur- 
veys, to evaluate efforts, and to provide supplies, equipment, personnel and in- 
service training programs, and to promote a program of special clinical, remedial, 
and pupil personnel programs. The responsibilities of citizens’ groups, district or 
city boards of education, state departments, and teacher-training institutions 
vary in accordance with their legal scope in different communities. 


CHAPTER I 
WHO IS THE DELINQUENT? 


JAMES S. Plant, M.D.* 
Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
Newark, New Jersey 


Some Case STUDIES 

Pictures of actual children are unsatisfactory; like the sam ple hands of 
the bridge expert, they always seem to be just a little bit different from 
any we actually have. Yet, they insistently invite themselves because 
they are so very dramatic—and they are harmless guests if we are careful 
never to go beyond saying, “For instance, many people are somewhat 
like this.” Seven children are described here; each has developed a sort 
of habitual pattern (his or her own mosaic) for “coming to terms with 
reality.” In some rough approximation, the problems that each has had 
to meet are of about equal seriousness and involve an equal degree of 
frustration. Has one of the children a better method than the others, and 
what are our own criteria of “better”? 

We first knew Edward Johnson when he was twelve. He was then in 
the seventh grade—a nice, comfortable, roly-poly lad who never made 
the slightest trouble for anyone. His IQ (Binet) was 115 and, consistent 
and industrious as he always was in his home work, he got about the 
highest marks in his room. The nice words that each teacher had for him 
were echoed through the neighborhood, where Edward could be counted 
on for any bit of help an adult wished. It is true that he didn’t have (and 
never had had) a single playmate, but that would not really seem too 
disturbing in one who was so much liked by his adult world. 

We should never have known this “beautifully adjusted” lad if it had 
not been that quite a to-do was stirred up over the disappearance of ten 
dollars from the teacher’s desk. On the following day the boy confessed 
to the theft, gave the detectives a complicated and lurid account of it, 
and, surprisingly enough, involved another boy in the class with whom 
he had not previously had any sort of dealings. Two or three days of 
following false leads, intricate but blind, finally convinced the police that 
Edward had made his part of the affair entirely out of whole cloth. 


* As this yearbook was being prepared for printing, announcement was made of 
the death of Dr. James S. Plant at his home in South Orange, New Jersey, on 
September 7, 1947. 
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Since that time Edward has continued his doughy compliance with all 
that the adult world has wanted. He was not accepted in the Army. He 
has had no interest in girls and probably will not marry—unless some 
dominant, aggressive person comes along looking for a husband who 
will bring home a fairly good pay envelope. 

His background is interesting. Edward is the only child of a noisy, 
executive, intellectually limited mother and a very mousy father. Mrs. 
Johnson has devoted her life to the boy. No child has had more solicitous 
care for each illness or a more watchful eye over each moment of his 
“play life." His play interests have never extended beyond two girl cous- 
ins of his own age and a dutiful hour per day that the father puts in on 
anything from checkers to a game of catch in the backyard. The boy is 
fat and flabby, partly because of a glandular condition (hypo-pituitary), 
which is often a contributing factor in these cases of slow maturing and 
slow building of independence. 

It seems fair to use the word "'expense"—to ask ourselves whether 
Edward's acceptance of adult dominance and his continuing all through 
life placidly doing whatever anyone tells him to, will not cost society a 
great deal. Beyond his one rather frantic attempt to be considered impor- 
tant in his own right, he has been content to occupy a purely negative 
place. He will never make trouble, he will stolidly do the day's work, he 
Will always vote as his wife or the ward leader tells him to. In relation to 
his ability this is all a pretty negative contribution. And we know that, 
in the crisis of the war, boys like Edward either were not accepted as 
Soldiers or broke badly in actual service. 

Remaining emotionally immature—remaining the docile and accepting 
child through life—protects the individual from many of the harsher de- 
mands of reality. It is but rarely that the school refers boys like Edward 
to guidance clinics, though one asks whether in any sort of "social audit 
he would not weigh heavily on the debit side. ! 

George Burns is fifteen, and his bothersome behavior would fill a book. 
He, too, is in the seventh grade—nor is there a dull moment when he is 
around. He never sits still. He picks at the other children, gets up to look 
out of the window, is constantly at the teacher’s desk with footless ques- 
tions. Those are really nice days when he has decided to play truant. 
He has been a runaway for some three years—two- and three-day ven- 
tures in which he supports himself through a rather hit-and-miss com- 
bination of odd jobs, stealing, and some begging. His school work is 
wretched, and for some time the teacher has found that safety lies only in 
Sending him to the office. There, or in his schoolroom as a matter of fact, 
he is happy, efficient, and completely honest if he is sent on errands or 
Otherwise made to feel that an adult is depending upon him for some- 
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thing. As his family has moved often, George has been “in about every 
school in the city’’; everywhere the story has been the same—a bother- 
some, restless, confirmed delinquent who is a loyal, dependable, indus- 
trious lad when any adult really needs his services. But can a teacher con- 
sistently meet that demand when he has some thirty others who must be 
prepared for the work of the next grade? In many communities, there 
would be nothing but criticism if a teacher really spent his time on this 
boy’s needs. 

George is rather small for his age—compact, wiry, “never sick." There 
is nothing of note in his physical examination; his restlessness comes from 
not having enough to do rather than from any infection or toxic condi- 
tion. 

His IQ (Binet) is 90. But his actual school achievement is not above a 
good fifth-grade level, and his arithmetic is a shade below that. Certainly 
the lad is in a complete fog in the seventh grade. His case illustrates 2 
common practice which very much disturbs the psychiatrist—that of 
“compromising” on the school placement of slower youngsters so that 
they find themselves in a grade in which they do not belong by any 
measurement. Would it not be possible to place them where they belong 
either chronologically or by achievement or by intellectual age, and then 
provide them with appropriate instruction? This would at least give 
them a toe-hold. 

George is the youngest of five children, now scattered to the winds; 
the mother died ten years ago and then the father disappeared. There is 
a history of foster homes, constant moving, no roots. However, for the 
last five years he has lived with an older sister who considers him a heavy 
burden. He was extremely fond of her husband, and when she left him to 
live with a rough and vigorous paramour, George began his serious delin- 
quencies. In this sort of situation where trouble suddenly appears, one is 
never quite sure whether the immediately preceding event was the 
“causative factor," or whether it is simply that the child is now old 
enough or well enough integrated to express his resentments in effective 
fashion. The sister threatens George with court and being put away; he 
threatens her with exposure of her seamy career. Every “adjustment” in 
this home is arrived at by blackmail. 

Once a week someone in the school office telephones the home, in 
desperation. The school officials will be as happy as George when his 
sixteenth birthday frees him from the farce of compulsory education. 
. All in all, perhaps Edward will cost society more than George. Auditing 
vei = is t business. Matters of personal sorrow, of the efficient 
dings Fi ME gifts, bul the unhappiness of all one's associates—these 

5 o measure. But can’t we at least say that for three years 
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George has been vociferous in telling us that something is very seriously 
wrong? His delinquencies irritate us; they are bothersome and expensive 
in the sense of wear and tear on the teacher; they seriously cut in on 
what the school can do for its more “normal” clientele. But we can't 
forget that this lad is doing his level best to ask for help. As soon as we 
ask why he is doing these things, instead of being concerned only with 
what he is doing, then we see that, from his point of view, George is seek- 
ing some sort of answer to a problem. Had it not been for a chance affair, 
no one would have known that an equally enervating and costly set of 
family relationships existed in Edward's life. 

John Harrison is an enormous lad of fourteen. He is doing a fairly good 
job in the ninth grade and plans to go to college. Certainly the school 
would never think of asking for help in his case. It is true that his work 
has somewhat fallen off this year and that his hair and eyebrows and 
lashes on one side have suddenly turned white in large patches—but, 
after all, he is industriously doing what he is asked to do and does not 
bother a soul. The counselor does not know him (there are “counselors” 
in this school, but they are too busy to know anyone who is not in 
trouble), and the teachers have only good words for John. His average 
has fallen about fifteen points this year, but it has still been good enough 
to allow him to play football. He is a quiet lad who comes and goes alone. 

Knowing his history outside of school, one wonders what will happen 
here—how much this boy will cost himself in sorrow and inefficiency. 
He is one of three children in what was an extremely close and happy 
family group. When the father went into the Army and overseas the 
family heard less and less from him. Since the war he has been home but 
once, though he is in this country. He never writes, though John still 
writes him a note twice a week, sends his team pictures, and otherwise 
tries to keep in contact with him. When the father made his one visit, 
he told the whole family that he is now devoted to another woman, by 
whom he has had a baby, and that he has no plan or desire to return 
home. : 

But John writes regularly. He tells everyone (and himself, I am sure) 
in calm, assured fashion that his father has every plan to return soon, just 
as soon as certain important military matters are cared for, 

This is not the place to describe the mechanisms or the theory of the 
PSychoneuroses. One can predict that as "reality" presses on this lad all 
through life, he will refuse to accept its unpleasant aspects, simply dis- 
regarding them at his conscious level. He will not be costly to society in 
any overt way; like the brave soldier, he will go on doing his part unless 
and until the burden becomes intolerable. Though the psychiatrist thinks 
that persons like John are quite as expensive to society as George and 
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Edward, he is the first to admit that, under our present ways of living, 
society will not become aware of this. The last twenty years have seen 
the common man becoming aware of “hidden” taxes; we hope that the 
next decade will make us equally aware of the costs that so frequently lie 
behind rigidly good behavior, conformity, and that sort of thing. Any or 
all of us can eat out our insides with worry and anxiety, but so long as 
we do not bother others with our troubles, few persons are concerned— 
and certainly there is none to hale us to court. 

These deep-seated psychoneuroses appear less in children than in 
adults, though in the milder form of stomach upsets on school mornings 
and that sort of thing, they are common enough. John is included here 
because his “way of coming to terms with reality" illustrates a mecha- 
nism that is extremely frequent in our adult population. It is ‘“expen- 
sive," too, if we are thinking of inefficiency, of the inadequate living out 
of one's promise, and of internal strife that destroys and causes sorrow; 
these things cost society a great deal. But, may I repeat, you will not see 
the likes of this nice, conforming, "well-adjusted" lad more than once in a 
blue moon. 

Mary Sampson is approaching twelve, struggling along in the fourth 
grade—certainly a bedraggled, down-at-the-heel soul in spite of expensive 
clothes and the right hair-do. Four years ago she was adopted by a pair of 
lonely people who were then in their late forties. They took her twin 
brother, too, who is sailing along nicely in the sixth grade, getting good 
marks and is well liked by his group. You never know quite what is 
wrong with Mary; her present family is well-to-do, but everything that 
she touches seems to lose its gaiety, its fashionable cut, its lightness. 

The physician is surprised to find that there is nothing physically 
wrong; she looked so drawn when she came in the door. She has been 
tested within an inch of her life; her Binet IQ runs around 90, but that is 
probably not a fair estimate. If a test looks at all hard, she responds im- 
mediately with, “I can’t do that." This lack of venturesomeness un- 
doubtedly keeps her from trying at least several tasks which she could 
certainly accomplish. And it is the same in school. Purely rote work that 
is familiar to the class, Mary will do. But her hand is never up for a new 
piece of work; the class seems to have to tow her along everywhere it 
goes. 

Her home has polished floors and immaculate furnishings; everything 
is in its proper place. The two lovely and well-settled foster parents are 
eager to do anything they can to make these children happy. They would 
be glad of a warm and bubbling affection in return, but they do not de- 
mand it. They would never ask more than the happiness of the two chil- 
dren—but they do not know how to provide it. They wish, and would 
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follow, any sort of prescription that would change the picture; but, so 
many of today’s experts to the contrary notwithstanding, there are some 
very important things that cannot go into prescriptions. 

These “‘overplaced’”’ youngsters find reality pretty hard. The neigh- 
bors’ children do not wish to play with them, and they are thoroughly 
homesick for the comfortable dirt of earlier years. For Mary’s brother 
the matter is different; he has the academic ability to get a foothold 
somewhere. Mary is just thoroughly beaten. Teachers would differ in 
their descriptions of her; some would label her “lazy,” others "indiffer- 
ent" : to still others she is “unappreciative,”’ “a lump of dough,” or ‘‘com- 
pletely beyond help." Whatever words they use, the picture they draw is 
of a person who has given up the struggle. If Mary were an adult, she 
would be a bum or that neighbor of yours who listlessly plods along on 
the treadmill of life. 

Children such as Mary frequently become expensive delinquents, in a 
sort of negative way. They drift into sexual difficulties because, in this 
relationship, they are really wanted by someone, and what they have to 
Offer is, for the first time, as valuable as that which anyone else can offer. 
They are too beaten by reality to struggle against it. Luckily one sees 
this sort of thing more frequently in adults than in children; the business 
of just giving up the struggle in abject, defeated fashion is not too com- 
mon a phenomenon in the earlier years. A person like Mary is expensive 
in our society if we look at the failure of her whole life. However, it would 
be hard to persuade her teacher of that; Mary conforms too well, is too 
negative in her answers to life to come particularly to the attention of the 
Person who has a roomful to teach. 

James Mangen is twelve and in the eighth grade. His IQ (Binet), a bit 
over 130, denotes an intelligence adequate for competition with even the 
"better-advantaged" group in his school. He is the youngest of his class, 
an attractive lad who, nevertheless, has no really close friends. No one 
in the world has turned over so many new leaves as James. He is con- 
Stantly stewing about his poor school work and his failure to make good 
Social adjustments. “Next month" it is going to be different. But nothing 
€ver really happens. He knows that he is unhappy, that he should be 
"doing a better job with all the brains he has," but he continues to do no 
more than make these promises to himself and others. 

The older of two boys, James had an unfortunate birthdate in that it 
fell ten days after the deadline for admission into kindergarten in his 
School system. However, because of his high IQ, it was decided to enter 

im. Consequently, he has always been the youngest of his group. More- 
Over, he had some sort of chronic bone injury (entirely cleared up now) 
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which meant that between the ages of four and eight he could not enter 
the ordinary play activities of the others. 

James is a member of an able family with many resources. But from 
the moment he entered school everything has been just a little too hard 
for him—play life because of his physical condition, academic life because 
of his immaturity in spite of a high IQ. This case further illustrates a 
point that the reader has already recognized, namely, that there are dif- 
ferent ways in which the child demonstrates that his "reality" is more 
than he can comfortably conquer, absorb, or grow into. I have for a long 
time been interested in the children who, like James, are always a little 
at à disadvantage. There is no hard and fast rule, but it seems that such 
children simply “stew” or show persistent bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, 
or nail-biting more often than they burst out into frank, open rebellion or 
delinquency. Here, once more, we could argue endlessly as to comparative 
costs. The psychiatrist happens to feel that his neighbors, who always 
know what is wrong with a situation—who can always tell you what they 
don't want to do but never what they do want to do, who out of their 
fruitless anxiety achieve nothing but a sacred conformity to the demands 
of growing up and making a living—are nearly as expensive to a democ- 
Tacy as are the irritating rebels. An institution which is really preparing 
citizens for a democracy ought to be just as excited over unused po- 
tentialities as over misused potentialities. 

Helen Masterson is fourteen and in the eighth grade where, with a 
Binet IQ of just a shade above 100, she is scraping along with D's that 
come dangerously close to failures. She is a quiet soul who never misses a 
day of school, never requires correction, You might call her “colorless,” 
though it is more likely that your comment would be: “I’m sure that 
She'd be interesting if I could get to know her." She is never impolite— 
answers any question you ask, quietly goes through with any task that is 
assigned. She comes to school on the bus, withdrawn and shy, having 
practically no contact with the others. If you watch her there, or in the 
schoolroom, you guess that she is dreaming through a quite satisfactory 
world of her own; if you speak to her, there is just that little hesitancy 
before the reply, as though at the moment she had been thinking of some- 
thing else. 
Andit is the same at home. The oldest of three, Helen is very different 
from her two much younger brothers who carry on a constant running 


noisy fight. She is helpful about the house; her mother says, "She's al- 
ways willing to do what I ask 


spite of her lack of com 
from failing in school, o 


, even if her nose is always in a book.” In 
panionships and her constant struggle to keep 
ne could not really call this youngster unhappy- 
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There is an expression of placid acceptance on her face that means that 
her world is one of satisfaction. 

One cannot help wondering why. We do not know just what part the 
father plays in the whole situation. A persistent drinker, he has always 
kept the family fearful and on the verge of poverty. With a drink or two 
he is mean, bristling, argumentative; while he does not manhandle his 
family, his homecoming means a noisy fight. The mother is a nervous, 
tense, energetic follower of prescriptions. When Helen sucked her thumb, 
Mrs. Masterson “tried everything" she'd ever even heard of. For several 
months she sent the child to school with a milk bottle and nipple securely 
tied about her neck. A social worker visiting the home always had to 
listen to a long tirade about the child's bed-wetting or her long, quiet, 
playing with dolls—with Helen in the room, learning what the world 
thought of her. 

One scarcely dares to forecast the future—no one even knows what the 
Present is. This quiet conformist has certainly long since retreated to a 
daydream life that is quite adequate for her needs. Admittedly, it is of 
this stuff that schizophrenia is made; such people go completely into a 
life of unreality if the problems which they have to meet seem to offer no 
real chance for success and growth. But we cannot predict this sort of 
insanity with assurance because so many of our friends or co-workers are 
trudging along as Helen is, ritualistically meeting the demands of a job, 
sometimes even of family life, always living in a dream of how things 
might have been or of how things some day will be. Society is not dis- 
turbed, and it will not be. People such as Helen never make trouble. If 
they go to a mental hospital (and several hundred thousand do take that 
Toad each year), they show up on our tax bill; if they quietly conform 
to society's demands, they are perhaps equally expensive in what they 
do not contribute to the country’s growth; if they marry, they fail to 
bring to spouse or children any richness of experience. Is Helen really 
any less expensive to us all than George? . 

Michael Sanneri, fourteen, is a grand youngster and the joy of every- 
one with whom he comes in contact. His Binet IQ is about 100 and his 
School progress, accurately measured by achievement tests, is just about 
at ninth grade; his bright-eyed, keen effort at figuring out any problem 
more than makes up for some inadequacy in ability. Surely Michael will 
be on one team or another when he gets into senior high; he has long been 
an enthusiastic member of any neighborhood game. Not that he is par- 
ticularly efficient—he is no “born athlete,” but he always happily does 


the best he can with what he has. 
And from what wretched circu 
Second of seven children. Hi 


mstances this boy comes! He is the 
er died, just worn out from rearing so 
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many who came as close together as they could—there was one set of 
twins. The father is a lovable but simple-minded peddler of i soie 
(he reminds one of Pooh Bear), and there has never been enough money. 
For the last four years the older sister has been doing the housekeeping. 
"That is, she does it when she is at home; since her main interests are an 
increasing number of stray boys and several night clubs, her hours with 
her family are irregular. She was a volatile rebel all through school. And 
the other five, in one way or another, are pretty much like her—a ragged, 
noisy, smelly troupe of street arabs. Their home is in a relatively rural 
area, where no child can ever get away from being himself. Indeed, 8 
rural area intensifies any youngster’s problems. The anonymity that 
comes to the city child a block from his own home never cloaks his coun- 
try cousins who, everywhere they go, are still condemned as “those awful 


: d : n " e 
Sanneri's" or are received with undeserved tolerance because they com 


from “that nice Smith family." 

Social agencies have put housekeepers into this family, but none has 
been able to stay long in so disordered a zoo. Agencies and schools have 
tried to help Mr. Sanneri, but he distrusts them all and has developed 
soft but thoroughly efficient ways of putting them out of his house. In 
jolly, blustering fashion he yells at the other children to behave and 
hovers over the younger ones, telling them all that millions are worse 0 
than they. He is inordinately proud of Michael. Of the others he would 
probably desire something different, but, with a shrug of the shoulder, he 
says with finality that nobody is ever more than what nature meant bim 
to be. 

So Michael's realit 
with itin a way that 
far as one can tell, he has ac 


1 : i couple of children like 
Michael—children whose situation could easily push them into any one 
of the other six adjustme 


À ear. In this respect each of the seven was jus 
like the others—each was attempting to make some adjustment to 2 
reality that of itself did not 
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growth and development. And it seems fair to point out that (with the 
exception of Michael) the loss to society in the total life of any of these 
six children is very great. 

This matter of coming to terms with reality isa problem which each 
of us faces. Some of us (1) find tools or avenues by means of which we 
can meet these challenges of life fairly and easily ; some of us (2) find only 
those obstacles which are harder to overcome than our potentialitics 
allow; some of us (3) find simply that there are no challenges, no oppor- 
aly and Bronner more specifically say 


tunities to grow or change. As He 
ften come from the first or third 


in chapter ii, the delinquent does not o 
of these great groups. But what we must see (and what the cases mean to 
illustrate) is that the second group has a number of possible ways of ad- 
justing to its difficulties and that, up to the present time, we have no way 
of knowing which of those ways any particular individual will choose. 

Are some of those ways “better” than others; are they more efficient? 
It seems obvious that the answer to this question depends very largely 
upon who is asking it. Wouldn't the classroom teacher, who is expected 
to get most of her children ready for the next grade, call Michael's 
method “best” and George's “worst”? The person who is concerned about 
the expense of the individual to society would also think that Michael's 
way is best; but he would probably think that George had as good a 
chance of future happiness and growth as any of the other six— possibly 
a better chance. There are, in him, those elements of drive, of virility, of 
“a sharp reaction to the situation” which the physician, for instance, 
very much likes to see. The person who is interested in the strength and 
solidity of the total social structure might well think that George is doing 
us the best service of all the seven because he is the only one who is 
effectively telling us that something is seriously wrong. 

Only when our interest is in this way foreed back of the way the child is 
reacting to the child himself, to what he is trying to do—only when we 
find ourselves face to face with whatever it is in our social structure that is 
so unyielding, so intolerant, SO pinched that it has forced the child to 
ways of adjusting that are not our ways of growing or developing—only 
then can we ask whether the delinquent’s mode of reacting represents the 
“best” of all the ways. Certainly, of all the children here described, with 
the possible exception of Michael, it is George who has the most expres- 
sive modes of reacting. George is the one of all the seven who is most 


vigorously and openly telling us that something is wrong. He is actively 
doing something about a terrible situation, and his conduct can be more 
than can that of any of the others. If we 


readily measured and changed i Š 
are interested in making children good, then George is nothing but a 


very serious problem. If we are interested in those community and family 
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structures which allow children to be good, then society must look upon 
George as the most hopeful of any of the seven. 

For each of these seven illustrative cases, reality is a blighting, 
threatening experience. Each, in his own eyes, is doing what he can to 
meet that situation. The delinquent is the one whose behavior irritates 
us. Nor shall we ever see the problem clearly until we have fully recog- 
nized that it is society (ourselves) rather than the child that decides who 
is the delinquent and what is delinquency. This goes a long way toward 
explaining why all of the books that have been devoted to the mental and 
emotional characteristies of the delinquent have so regularly found that 
he is not distinctly different from many others of his own age or social 
status. It is in this sense that we must see that delinquency and the 
delinquent have up to now been defined more by the sociologist than by 
the psychologist. If delinquency, in the future, can be thought of as one 
of the ways in which the child is trying to accomplish something—then 
it is a psychological concept and can be measured against IQ, personality 
traits, or motive. But as long as delinquency, as at present, is thought of 
as that behavior which happens to irritate other people, it can be properly 
measured against nothing beyond eultural norms, social trends, and 
group pressures, 

It is very tempting at this point to plan on spending the rest of this 
volume exploring just what sort of behavior it is that disturbs us the 
most; why are we more irritated by George than by the others of whom we 
have talked? Why are we relatively undisturbed by the inefficiency and 
erosion of persons? Interesting and important as this question is, it must 
wait. For now, we must ask rather why it is that George acts as he docs— 
and the others as they do. Is there anything that urges this way of meet- 
ing the problem which reality poses? Later in the chapter we find that the 


answer is "yes"—but there are certain other considerations that demand 
attention first. 


Some Misconceptions ABOUT DELINQUENCY 

The delinquent is frequently described as “antisocial,” both in the 
sense of antagonism toward and withdrawal from society. 
described at the beginning of this chapter the delinquent stood alone, but 
that is the exception. More common is the lad in a gang of trouble- 
makers or the truant with his friends. About four out of five delinquents 
actually complained against" and brought to court are involved with 
others. With the possible exception of marriage, no human arrangement 
is of a more social nature than delinquency. The delinque 
rules, defined ways of getting along with 
antisocial in the sense of withdrawing fr 
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his own companions; nor is he 
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delinquent is anti-our-society. It is our rules for the game, rather than 
the game itself, against which he is rebelling. Our problem, correspond- 
ingly, is to determine how far we can modify these “rules” and still 
preserve the necessary solidarity of the group. 

There are exceptions to this general rule as to the social nature of the 
delinquent; some of them constitute our most expensive and persistent 
problems. It has been tempting to devote a large part of this chapter to 
the 2 per cent of delinquents who, with dramatic or revolting acts, vault 
to the front pages of the press and to every gossiping tongue. These com- 
pulsive children have been the subject of a luxuriant psychiatric theory. 
They have been disregarded in the present discussion because they so 
generally take our eyes from the real problem—some 100,000 children 
each year who form the overwhelming majority of all the delinquents and 
of whose problems the easement, or even eradication, is relatively simple. 
I might as well confess that this decision is considerably based on per- 
sonal irritation. Anyone who has worked closely with the juvenile court 


for twenty-five years cannot help but resent the public interest in a very 
few spectacular cases. 


Though practically eressive persons, it is false to 


all delinquents are agg 
think of the problem of delinquency as the problem of aggression. We 
constantly teach children to be ambitious, to make the most of what 
they have. We are, indeed, the products of a long line of selective 
heredity in which nature has thrown away the more passive individuals. 
Those who are so concerned about aggre: sion are, in reality, merely con- 
s not follow our rules. 

to say, by a trick of words, that society is 
who should go to court. However, we shall 
m until we know what sorts of people and 
zs. It is in this sense that one becomes so 
] rather than an individual problem. 


demning aggression that doe 

This chapter is not meant 
the delinquent—that it is we 
never understand the proble 
what sorts of behavior disturb 2 
sure that delinquency is a social 


Tue RELATION OF FRUSTRATION TO DELINQUENCY 

The delinquent is one, as we have said, who is not finding in his home, 
his neighborhood, or his school comfortable and adequate material for his 
own growth. But he is not the only one in this fix; there area great many 
others who, with the same poverty-stricken reality, react in other ways— 
in one of at least six other ways, as illustrated. If then, in shorthand 
terms, we call the delinquent the “frustrated” child, we must realize that 
all children are frustrated. Indeed, we purposely set up & constant series 
of blocks and problems, knowing that the child will gain strength only by 
overcoming difficulties. Therefore, we May say that the delinquent is 
that one who is frustrated more frequently or more seriously than the 
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usual child. How much or how threatening the frustration must be to 
produce an untoward reaction differs from child to child and on different 
days for the same child. We could predict that people will develop colds 
when their resistance is lowered, but this would not be meant to keep all 
people from carrying on their daily tasks. Nor is the dangerously low 
point of resistance predictable in any person for any given future date. 
If, then, we ask once more who is the delinquent, we find that he is that 
child who habitually responds to serious and prolonged frustration in an 
aggressive way. 

Seeing the matter in this light, we are not surprised to find that those 
whom society terms “delinquents” are usually intellectually and educa- 
tionally handicapped children. Many investigators have reported that 
delinquent children committed to special schools, patients referred to 
certain clinics for delinquent behavior, and juvenile delinquents with 
court records are, as a group, lower in intelligence than the average in 
the junior and senior high schools which they have been attending. 
Many of them have been improperly placed in school in relation to their 
mental ability. A large fraction of the delinquents are children who, from 


the age of about eight years on, have found the regular school curriculum 
hard going, 


CONDITIONS THAT INVITE DELINQUENCY 


Given these parts of the description—that the delinquent tends to be 


ting serious and continued frustration— 
make him react in aggressive ways? Of 
determinative 


y sure that well-advantaged children 
as their poorer cousins. However, two 


eep the former from being “delinquents.” 
Better-advantaged children 
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to run and play, 
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that the source of much delinquency is lack of love and affection in the 
home. This may be true, but it is rather more realistic to face the fact 
that the separated parent (usually meaning the mother) turns to the 
courts, the social agencies, and other authorities for help with her prob- 
lems. We must always differentiate between problems and methods of 
handling problems. The broken home has relatively few facilities for 
handling the problems of its children. 

Lack of Church-tie or Membership in Some Organized Group. The claim 
is made (and in our experience correctly) that few children who regularly 
go to church or who are members of such organizations as the Scouts, find 
their way to juvenile court. The kind of child who finds his satisfactions 
and the answers to his needs in these organized institutions is not the 
kind who resorts to delinquency in order to come to terms with reality. 

Membership in a “Marginal Group.” Children who are crippled, chil- 
dren who are handicapped, children who belong to a minority racial 
group have, by this very fact, a reality over which they have little or no 
control. Thus, their frustrations tend to press more consistently and 
more forcefully upon them. 

Adolescence, At least three factors are important here. The adolescent 
is a more “vulnerable” creature than his older or younger brother; he 
is more easily affected by problems and stimuli. In adolescence the child 
often strikes back for the first time, just because he is now strong enough 
or well enough integrated against a problem that has actually been quite 
as pressing for a number of years. The adolescent is freshly aware of a 
whole new set of problems and adjustments—those involved in the 


awakening of the sexual drive. 
have outnumbered girls, something like 


Masculinity. Boy delinquents | 
four to one. This is not easy to understand. If, as many of us believe, it is 
dependent upon “what is expected of a boy or of a girl” (what we term 


the “member-role” of the child), then we can expect that this ratio will 


change, so that in another gencration the figures for the two sexes will 


more nearly approximate each other. 

The Flow of Money. For some reason, which we do not understand, the 
rate of delinquency has tended to be higher during periods of inflation 
and lower during periods of depression. This may be just a matter of 
chance, or it may be that certain more fundamental pressures determine 


both the flow of money and the level of delinquency. 


Wuo Is THE DELINQUENT? 


Who, then, is the delinquent? He is a child who, not finding in his en- 
vironment food and opportunities for normal growth and development, 
reacts to this situation in aggressive ways that irritate us adults. More- 
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over, he tends to be the adolescent boy who belongs to a minority race, 
comes from a broken family, is poor, and is not a church-goer or a mem- 
ber of an organization like the Scouts. To this sociological definition of 
the delinquent at least one exception can be made in 1947—the consti- 
tutional psychopath as described in chapter ii. Iere we need only say 
that either by birth or from the very earliest of childhood experiences, 
some children acquire a shallow, “smooth,” conscienceless willingness to 
take any advantage of others which they can. Nor have we yet found 
any way of changing such youngsters. 

Who, then, is the delinquent? All of the foregoing description has 
focused attention on what is wrong with him, wherein he is weak, how 
we might plan to help him. But suppose we ask, “What is right about 
these children—what are they trying to tell us?" Then we see that delin- 
quency is one of the ways of coming to terms with reality—perhaps the 
only way for many children. Thus we see the truant and the delinquent 
as doing their best to tell us of the places in our social structure that need 
change—changes that would be for the benefit of all children. The delin- 
quent is trying hard to tell us to give to all children a curriculum that is 
built for their needs. He is trying to tell us that while we have made a 
good start on vocational courses, courses in sewing, homemaking, car- 
pentry, and special classes for the retarded, our culture still looks upon 
these as second-rate—something that the child is not to go into if he can 
make the grade in the more "proper" course. He is trying hard to force 
us to give every child a sense of growth and a feeling of success in his 
school years. He is asking us to give expert help to the child who has one 
specific disability: e.g., in reading. He is trying to tell us to choose our 
teachers for their real understanding of children as well as for their 
academic ability, and not to let marriage end the careers of those who 
would have the most rich and facile communication with children. He 
is trying to tell us to acknowledge the ability of the unusual teacher in 
some other way than by pushing her away from the thing she does best 
into supervisory or administrative jobs. 

Other children would tell us the same thing, but their voices are soft. 
Who in society ever really cares what messages the neurotic, the lazy one, 
the daydreamer, the anxious, futile worrier ha 


ve for us? If through this 
volume the reader will cease to inquire, “Who is the delinquent?" and 
ask rather, "What is he trying to tell us?" then perhaps we may build a 
better social structure for all of America's children. 
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CHAPTER II 
WHAT MAKES A CHILD DELINQUENT? 


Wiuiam HgALY AND Aucusta F. BRONNER 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The title of our chapter at once presents a point of view. Its question 
form implies an orientation. The delinquent, as such, is not made so by 
nature. The very wording of the query suggests that something, other 
than original sinfulness, somehow accounts for his misbehavior, 

Probably every teacher would agree to this general principle. Yet, in 
the presence of a difficult delinquent child or adolescent, chronically 
ageravating and discouraging, it is easy to forget the principle. The 
“bad” boy or girl, regarded as a nuisance or a hazard to the well-being 
of the school, is too often thought of as innately bad, or delinquent, 
without purpose or reason. 

Judgments such as “He is just thoroughly bad,” “She is a born thief,” 
"It is a hopelessly tough, vicious gang,” may represent something of the 
real difficulties of a situation; but, very importantly, they demonstrate 
attitudes on the part of teachers and others which spring from neglect 


of the general thesis that numerous causes underlie delinquent behavior, 
whatever its form. 


COMPLEX Causation OF DELINQUENCY 
The contributin 


n to this factual generalization; per- 
S are prone to overlook the complex 


of conditions and circumstances producing delinquency. The oft-pro- 


claimed “practical” issues involved i 
rally lead to attempts to ex 
sible terms. Indeed, as i 
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abound. His father, who was once much better off, now drinks hard; his 
mother scrubs floors in an office building. Surely Stanley’s delinquency 
is easily understood. Or is it? His brother, Joe, not far from Stanley’s 
age, lives under exactly these same circumstances, is a model of virtue, 
good at school, and obedient at home. Our first judgment thus proves 
to have been superficial. 

Yes, when one becomes aware of the manifold possibilities of variation 
between one human being and any other and the many variations in the 
life experiences of two children even in the same family, it becomes clear 
that the combinations of components that find expression in behavior 
are almost infinite. Even as early as 1915 when The Individual Delin- 
quent! was written, an average of three and a half causative factors was- 
found operative in the hundreds of cases studied. Now, when we know 
so much more about the extensive role of the emotional life, a similar 
study would undoubtedly reveal many more strands interwoven in the 
fabric that forms the background of behavior. 

After our long experience of over thirty-five years with thousands of 
youngsters, we still find new combinations of details in the individual’s 
make-up and life history. This makes the meaning of all delinquency a 
challenge. Often it seems a sort of mystery, only to be solved by finding 
clues, much as in a detective story. Indeed, that is the approach we have 
often used with delinquents themselves in trying to understand them and 
have them understand themselves. When they say, as they sometimes 
do, “I don't know what makes me do it,” it is logical to respond, "Then 
let’s see if we can work it out together, like a detective story.” 


Common DENOMINATORS OF DELINQUENCY 
In spite of the complexities already indicated, there are certain general 
considerations about the making of delinquents that we have found worth 
keeping in mind: 

1. Behavior, whether socially acceptable or unacceptable, is the product of the 
interplay of the following: (a) & given personality, made up, as it always is, 
of many diverse components; (b) the influence of earlier and current experi- 
ences, particularly those connected with family relationships, school life, 
companionship, the church, and other agencies; and (c) the larger social 
scene—by this we mean the activities and standards characteristic of our 
American culture. . 

. Though in outward appearance the delinquent may be carefree, he most 
frequently turns out to be somehow unsatisfied with himself or with his life 
situation. The more serious cases very generally show either strong dissatis- 
factions about something or well-defined unhappiness. 


_ 
! William Healy, The Individual Delinquent. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 
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3. Though the delinquent himself may be unaware of the true significance of his 
delinquent act, still it is meaningful to him. It is the expression of some urge 
within him; he is trying to meet some personal need. 

4, Every human being is born with certain drives, out of which needs evolve; 
if these are not met in wholesome ways, they may find outlets in unsocial 
activities. 

5. Research shows that the great majority of delinquents are normal individuals, 
though they are often more active and restless than the average run of non- 
delinquents. 


With these general orienting considerations in mind, let us see more 
specifically what makes the child a delinquent. The points which we wish 
to stress could be presented in numerous ways; however, in order that 
they may readily be kept in mind, it is wise to follow some relatively 
simple scheme. Our chapter cannot be exhaustive, but we want it to offer 
suggestions of such psychological import that it may influence the think- 
ing of teachers. We deal primarily with the emotional life of delinquents. 


Connitions Givine RISE TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Relationships within the Family as Contributing Factors 


The most formative influences upon the developing child originate in 
the family circle. Relationships between the parents, between the parents 
and the child, between the children of the family ; methods of training and 
discipline; standards and interests of the home—all these are the soil in 
which the growth of personality and character is rooted. The motivations 
to delinquency which spring from these sources are fundamental. How- 
ever, they are often difficult to discover and to evaluate properly. Espe- 
cially when they are painful, the child excludes them from his conscious 
thinking. 

First in importance, 
feeling of being loved 
against the manifold d 


even directly following birth, is the love life. The 
gives a sense of security that forms a bulwark 
ifficulties of life. On the other hand, fecling un- 
loved, unwanted, or rejected leads the child, even at an early age, to 


develop unfortunate personality characteristics and to turn elsewhere 
for acceptance and affection. Many may believe that all children are 
loved by their parents, especially their mothers; most of us have been 
taught to believe that intuitive maternal affection is general. However, 
students of “problem” children know from experience that an astonish- 
ingly large number of them were unwanted and unloved. 

The overloved or overprotected child may also be a problem, but on 
the whole he is less likely to be delinquent. He may remain immature, 
poorly adjusted socially, neurotic. But it is the rejected child who, often 
unconsciously, turns on society for revenge. Frustrated in his desire to 
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receive and give affection, he may become bitter, mean, hostile, aggres- 
sive. In cases of this kind the child himself usually does not know why he 
behaves badly. 

Returning to Stanley and Joe: The crux of the difference between the 
boys lay in their relationships with and feelings toward their father. 
Stanley was the elder of the children. Even when he was a baby, his 
father showed an extreme jealousy of him. This dislike persisted, exhibit- 
ing itself in many ways. He was harsh; he punished Stanley even for 
petty misconduct. Before long the boy reacted with equally intense feel- 
ings; he grew up without love or respect for his father. Perhaps he was 
aggressive and self-willed by nature as well as by conditioning; at any 
rate, he expressed his resentment by active delinquency. He developed a 
“chip on his shoulder” attitude; he sought and obtained recognition from 
the gang. When Joe was born, the father centered his affection on him and 
throughout his childhood accepted and approved of him. From his start 
in life, Joe had the favored place in the household and, in turn, grew up 
to be a mild youngster, satisfied with his home life. 

It is widely recognized that an affectionate relationship with a good 
parent forms an unshakeable foundation for good character development 
and may even profoundly affect vocational choice. It has played a major 
role in the destiny of many. But unfortunately such an affectional re- 
sponse may also tend to produce delinquency when a loving and loved 
parent is himself or herself a misdoer. The growth of the child’s ethical 
concepts may then unconsciously be stifled in the effort to prevent criti- 
cism from destroying love. The child may definitely align himself with the 
attitudes of the parent toward some form of unsocial behavior, or even so 
identify himself with the parent that he follows in the parent’s footsteps 
in not conforming to law. We have seen this in the cases of boys whose 
fathers are gamblers or racketeers or are dishonest in some other par- 
ticulars. We have known many girls who, living with immoral but affec- 


tionate mothers, do not revolt against immorality; some of them later 


become sex offenders themselves. ] 
Related to the above, yet distinct from it, are the effects of parental 


management and control. In babyhood and through the years, every 
child must be trained in socially acceptable patterns of behavior. This 
inevitably involves frustration, for no child can renounce without a 
Struggle what he instinctively wants to do. The process of learning to 
control instinctual demands may be tolerable or intolerable, depending 
on the emotional concomitants of the process. The kind of upbringing 
that is unreasonable, harsh, or inconsistent leads to resentments, hos- 
tility, and unwillingness to conform. This resentment toward authority at 
first means rebellion against the law of the home; it may carry over to 
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rebellion against school authority and, perhaps, to revolt against the 
dictates of society. 

When one considers the multitude of sins committed against children 
in the course of their training, one does not wonder at the number who 
are mischievous, defiant, or definitely delinquent. If a child is cuffed and 
yanked for indulging in quite normal play, if he is sereamed at and 
scolded on one day and ignored or even smiled at on another for identical 
behavior, if he is treated with violent abuse or with too easy an indul- 
gence, one sees all this reflected in attitudes and feelings that lead to mis- 
conduct and general disdain for the wisdom of authority. 

Hostile aggression derives from other emotionally charged situations 
in the family, particularly those involving jealousies and rivalries. This 
is especially true when a child feels that his parents or others discriminate 
against him in some sibling rivalry. When such a relationship is badly 
handled at home, the jealous child, hurt and unhappy, may seek among 
delinquents a status that he interprets as evidence of being liked and 
recognized as a person who amounts to something. Sometimes this need 
explains why a younger boy or girl joins an older delinquent group. 

Much else that is inimical to children’s best development goes on in 
some families. Quarreling and drunkenness we have often found dis- 
astrous because they frequently lead to open accusations of immorality 
by one parent against the other. Thoroughly disgusted and unhappy, 2 
boy from such a home takes refuge in street life during the evening when 
the quarreling generally goes on. He stays out late, or perhaps all night, 
in a reckless mood. Over and over we have found that tw 
banded together in night delinquency 
ing home conditions. 

As a general cause of delinquency a good deal of e 
given to the considerable proportion of broken homes 
quents come. But the evaluation of this factor 
it to be a direct and immediate cause. There a: 
comitants, such as poverty, 
control, and the influence of 
the child may or may not li 
ferent children differently, 


© or more boys 
have had in common such disturb- 


mphasis has been 
from which delin- 
is not so simple as proving 
re so many incidental con- 
the mother working out, lack of parental 
& poor sort of father or mother with whom 
ve. Moreover, a given situation affects dif- 


because of disparity i ^ 

ent s y 1n ages or other factors. 
s is [Rime ye fact that nondelinquents are often found in the same 
Token homes. However, there is no doubt th P 
i at a broken home does pre 
Still deeper emotional upsets arise when a child, inadvertently or from 
outside sources, discovers that he is adopted or illegitimate. Some of our 
ne difficult delinquents have had this experience. We have known 
adolescents who have declared that since they have been so lied to all 
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their lives, they will hereafter trust no one; they will fend for themselves 
and do as they please. Their world of truth having crumbled, they readily 
resort to antisocial conduct. One boy, immediately after he learned that 
the really good people who had brought him up were not his parents, 
ran away, stoned the house, slept in a stable, burglarized other places, 
and boldly announced in court that he would never live in his former 
home or in any other home. 

Pages could be written about the part played by lack of good stand- 
ards and of satisfying interests in the home. Poverty of ideals, absence of 
constructive parental attitudes, to say nothing of omission of sound 
ethical and religious training—all these are too obvious to need more 
than mention as leaving the path toward delinquency easy of access. 
Here we would only emphasize what we have directly heard from young- 
sters attempting to explain, often in terms of acute dissatisfaction, why 
they have turned to delinquency as, for the moment, an exciting and 
“Nothing to do at home,” “No fun there,” “No 
ke things there," “Only sissy games," 
” All these unfavorable conditions 
d lack of concern for the 


satisfying activity: 
things of my own,” “I can’t ma 
“She won't let me have my friends in. 
mainly betoken unintelligent upbringing an 
child's needs—evident in many à family that is in comfortable circum- 


stances as well as in those whose meager incomes necessitate quarters 


that are cramped and bare. 


School Life as a Contributing Factor 

is a publication for school people and because 
at a great proportion of delinquents say, in one 
chool, we must raise the question: Does 


school life play any part in making a child delinquent? Here is the main 
issue: the school claims for many years à share of the child's time second 
only to that spent at home; yet, evidently, in many instances where a 
child becomes delinquent, his school has not afforded him an atmosphere 
that made him happy. As we have frequently contended, the satisfied, 
happy child does not become delinquent. What, then, is the matter from 
a positive or from a negative standpoint? That is, what does the school 
do to the child, or fail to do for him, thus either partly causing his delin- 
quency or failing to prevent it? . 
Recognizing that the school is often confronted with great difficulties 


when children come to it handicapped by distorted personalities and atti- 
tudes, we shall merely give some examples of school situations that have 


played either a major or a minor role in developing the aggressive reactive 


tendencies which we term delinquency. 
While the school may reproduce some of the features of the home, it 


Particularly since this 
it is a well-attested fact th 
way or another, that they hate s 
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also, of course, constitutes a social setting in which new types of experi- 
ences are inevitable. It may offset or increase the hurts arising in family 
life; it may give the child valuable or harmful new experiences. Thus, it 
may be a means of combatting or preventing tendencies to misconduct, 
or it may be a means, albeit unwittingly, of creating them. 

The class group is a social unit presided over by an adult who repre- 
sents authority; in this respect he may be likened to the parent. The 
school may be a haven to the maladjusted or unhappy child; the teacher 
may be the first adult figure to typify kindness, patience, fairness. Thus, 
he may have a tremendously constructive influence. On the contrary, 
the teacher may adopt unfortunate attitudes similar to those already 
encountered by the child. He may be, or seem to the child, unreasonable 
in demands, harsh, dictatorial. He may appear to discriminate between 
children, “to play favorites," to be inconsistent or intimidating. 

To a child who has suffered from parental faults of these sorts, the rein- 
forcement of emotional damage begun at home tends to have a further 
destructive influence on character development. The vast majority of 
delinquents begin their school careers with unsatisfied needs and a back- 
ground of demoralizing experiences. Frequently already rebellious and 
resentful of authority, they are not easily managed. So, when a teacher 
has won such a child, he has achieved much more than quiet in the class- 
room; he has achieved a moral victory and has perhaps opened new vistas 
to a young skeptic. 

Another main point is that the school may 
damental need of the child to feel adequate, 
lows. Because in the schoolroom and on the 
himself among his peers, there are naturall 
tions. Feelings of adequacy or inadequacy 
latter grows the so-called inferiority compl 
drawal and discouragement or in compens: 
tion of much human behavior forms the 
psychology. We can testify that unconsci 


pensate for inferiority sometimes result in delinquency. Under numerous 


life situations it is comparatively easy for a boy or girl to obtain some 
sort of real status and success by being “bad.” 


Inferiority feelings develop from sev. 
1. The effect of physical disabilities ani 


or may not satisfy the fun- 
worthy, accepted by his fel- 
playground each child finds 
y comparisons and competi- 
are bound to arise. From the 
ex, which is expressed in with- 
atory activities. This explana- 
central thesis of one school of 
ously aimed endeavors to com- 


eral types of handicaps. 


à t, cross-eyes”), severe acne, undersize 
or other physical conditions were to a considerable extent determining fac- 
tors in producing serious delinquency. Some of the toughest and most de- 
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fiant behavior we have ever encountered was largely reaction to the jibes en- 
countered in school life by youngsters with one of these handicaps. Less 
seldom observed, but sometimes very clear in its import, is wayward be- 
havior on the part of a girl with a physical deformity. 


. A much more frequent handicap causing inferiority feelings and hence re- 


lated to the appearance of delinquent trends is found in the mental equipment 
of the child. The feeble-minded child who has bright siblings or is wrongly 
placed in school, the dull, but hardly feebleminded child, who finds himself 
among the normal or superior—each is frequently unhappy, senses his in- 
feriority and seeks and finds satisfaction in delinqueney. Although the 
definitively defective do not form a very large percentage of delinquents as a 
whole, the number of defectives among delinquents is four or five times as 
great as among the general population of their age groups. Since classes more 
commonly exist for the feebleminded than for merely dull and retarded chil- 
dren, the latter, badly placed academically and socially, constitute a real 
hazard as potential misdoers. 

An interesting situation has sometimes been presented to us when a boy, 
reported as defective or extremely dull in school, has been found engaged 
in quite shrewd misrepresentation, cheating, or stealing. Retarded in grade 
because of a reading disability that has not been recognized, he has been 
kept with much younger pupils. Discouraged and thoroughly hating every- 
thing about school life, he has come to regard himself as a “dumbbell.” On 
tests that do not involve reading he often proves himself as capable as the 
average and occasionally even superior. One boy of fourteen, sent by the court, 
who had been doing well by himself through really clever dishonesty, was in- 
capable of first-grade reading. He and others we have seen have so long felt 
thwarted by inferiority that it has been impossible to induce them to accept 
remedial tutoring. The harm that has been done is practically past remedy. 
The boy feels and even says that the best thing for him to do is to go on with 
his shady pursuits and try to “get away with it” as best he can, Tt isin such un- 
fortunate ways that these boys come to know of fields in which they can use 


their good general intelligence to advantage. 


» The personal relationships between pupil and teacher can have disturbing 


elements. The social atmosphere may become heavily charged with emotion. 
Slurs, taunts, cutting remarks, evidences of social and racial prejudice may 
arouse or accentuate feelings of inferiority which, in turn, are reflected in 
reckless antisocial behavior. If a teacher, without thinking, asks in the class- 
room, “Why doesn’t your mother send you to school cleaner?” or “Are you 
a placed-out child?” or “What does your father do for a living?"—questions 
that possibly imply social inferiority—he little realizes how the child may be 
touched to the quick. We could give vivid illustrations of how such remarks 
have set off whole trains of explosive behavior. A strong, determined boy of 
thirteen, already sensitive about his home life, met a teacher's slurs about his 
mother's lack of care for his appearance with immediate truancy. He stub- 
bornly evaded school for weeks, steadily refusing to return to this teacher's 
room. When the principal rejected the idea of transferring him to another 
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school, he ran away, made his way to Texas, and was gone a whole year. Re- 
turning while still of school age, he continued to be truant, committed other 
delinquencies, and was always embittered about the earlier school experi- 
ence. Instances of less intense but nevertheless definitely delinquent reactions 
to a teacher's attitudes have been noted again and again. 

Teachers’ attitudes may have more subtle effects, often unrecognized 
because indirectly shown. In this connection, one may recall the interesting 
findings of Hartshorne and May.? They found in a certain school system that 
cheating by pupils previously honest was a rather regular occurrence under 
certain teachers. Different groups of pupils indulged in cheating under these 
given teachers, year after year. 

Special and highly personal attitudes of teachers and principals are often 
exhibited in the ordering of school punishments. In the light of modern 
psychiatrie studies of motivation, one may fairly ask whether a prescribed 
disciplinary measure does not sometimes reflect more of the emotional 
background of the one who orders it than any real consideration of what the 
effect on the child will be. The same question can, of course, be raised about 
family discipline or that administered by any other agency that represents 
authority. Without going deeply into the subject of how the unconscious 
within all of us affects our attitudes, we may remind ourselves that in human 
nature there exists at least some slight sadistic component that is inclined to 
demand punishment for others. This demand may be rationalized and on oc- 
casion defended as the best, means of socializing the child. 

We are far from denying the necessity for wise discipline, or even for well- 
administered punishment, but it is not all so simple as the implications of the 
old adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the child," would lead us to believe. We 
must always realize that the child's reactions to discipline have reference to his 
feelings about the person who prescribes or administers it—feelings based on 
earlier experiences or those engendered by the immediate atmosphere and 
attitudes when the punishment is prescribed or given. Then, too, the personal 
peculiarities of the child himself play their part, especially his readiness to 
develop antagonisms. Much more could be said about this, but in summary 
we would point out that we have known of numerous cases "where the growth 
of aggressive, delinquent behavior has largely stemmed from a youngster's 
feeling that harsh, unfair disciplinary treatment has been meted ‘out to him 
mainly because someone in authority has power. 

4. Relationships between pupils may be even more disturbing, especially to 
adolescents. Sometimes girls who find themselves excluded fioi a group 
in school because of poor clothes, lack of spending money, or unattractive 
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ituations like those we have depicted, taken by themselves, 
partially and even strongly determining as they may have been, do not tell 
the whole story of what makes a child delinquent. Second, while we have 
shown the faults and weaknesses as well as the responsibilities of school people, 
we also proclaim that we have known plenty of instances where these re- 
sponsibilities have been shouldered admirably and with splendid results. 
Some of our records explicitly state that a certain teacher seems to have 
worked a miracle in altering the conduct tendencies of an already delinquent 


child. 


quently, school s 


Influence of the Phenomena of Adolescence on Juvenile Delinquency 


From juvenile court statistics it would seem that the prime age for the 
onset of delinquency is in early adolescence, at thirteen to fifteen years. 
'The notorious peak age of serious crime, as shown by F.B.I. figures, 
occurs prior to the last years of adolescence. Ordinarily it is at eighteen 
years of age, with a gradual but very definite decline for the following 
years. In 1945, when many eighteen-year-olds were in military service, 
the peak age showed up strongly at seventeen years. However, before we 
hold the phenomena of adolescence blameable for this showing of mis- 
conduct, we must remember some things that have been revealed by case 
studies of delinquents. A first appearance in the juvenile court does not 
represent the beginnings of delinquent behavior. Histories of delinquents 
reveal that very commonly delinquency had begun much earlier. The 
delinquency of 87 per cent reported in our Yale series had begun more 
than a year before the delinquent was brought to court; it had occurred 
at eight years of age or earlier in 47 per cent of the cases, and after age 
twelve in only 22 per cent. Hence, the effect of adolescence had only 
been, in general, to increase the scope or virulence of the delinquency. 
And undoubtedly the same must be true of the young criminals repre- 
sented in the striking findings of the F.B.I. 

The above tends to show that delinquency among adolescents has, in 
most instances, had its roots in childhood; it has been largely determined 
by factors that were operative earlier. Conversely, it is certainly true that 
if the child has positive ideals of moral development which form ethical 
bulwarks against the internal forces and outward temptations that make 
for antisocial conduct during adolescence, he is more than likely to go 
through this period of life without serious misbehavior. 

Just what is the significance of adolescence for the accentuation or 
first outbreak of delinquent tendencies? In all that has been written 
about adolescence, this has hardly been made clear. The idea is rather 
generally held that the physical and psychological phenomena of adoles- 
cence are simply aspects of newly developed sex life. But this is untrue, 
even from the standpoint of the activities of the glandular system which 
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originate the phenomena. For example, to state simply what is a very 
complicated matter, the pituitary, or growth-regulating master gland, 
initiates adolescence by starting the general growth spurt as well as by 
activating the growth of the sex organs and of "secondary sex character- 
istics.” 

Some adolescent phenomena, even psychological, are attributable to 
the growth of parts of the bodily structure other than the definitive sex 
parts. The rapid augmentation of size, growth, and special biochemical 
processes creates restlessness, ill-ease, and an urge for new experiences 
which may readily lead to such delinquency as truancy, taking cars for 
“joy riding," and staying out nights. A psychological concomitant of this 
is the desire to have more freedom or to appear more grown up, which 
may find expression nowadays in hitch-hiking runaway-trips that quite 


commonly involve stealing money and even breaking into stores or 
houses for money or food. 
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of others, An interesting illustration is that of a fourteen-year-old who 
suddenly decided, perhaps because of the comments of others, that he 
had been too good and too much tied to his mother’s apron strings. At 
any rate, he told us that he came to feel that he just had to prove to 
himself and others that he had “guts,” Through reading the papers he 
got the idea that a “second story” burglar must be very brave. In two 
nights he committed three burglaries in his substantial suburban neigh- 
borhood. 
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no wonder that allied misbehavior may occur. However, in our culture, 
many activities tend to reduce expression of drives toward overt sexual 
behavior in adolescent boys. 
So far as the sex misbehavior of girls during adolescence is concerned, 
we can assert, on the basis of the study of many cases, that girls are not 
commonly driven by sex urges per se. Instead, they engage in clandestine 
affairs for the secondary gains of attention, the pleasure of being taken to 
restaurants and amusement places, oF the excitement of having other 
new experiences. Extreme examples could be given of such motivated sex 
misconduct unaccompanied by remorse. 
Dozens of other points could be made with slighter relevance to the 
relationships between adolescence and delinquency, but one other matter 
is very important. The physical changes and stresses of adolescence, with 
the correlated new ideas and experiences and the urges that must be 
suppressed, bring about instabilities that induce outbreaks of delin- 
quency even on the part of some whose previous records have been 
thoroughly good. For a time some boys or girls seem not to know whether 
they are “afoot or horseback.” Still more serious mental disturbances, 
particularly of a confusional type, may be observed in good boys of good 
families who engage in quite serious delinquency—vagrancy, vandalism, 
or burglary. A successful young businessman, whom we had seen when 
he was about fifteen and extremely delinquent, said to us recently, 
“Don’t you think I was really crazy when you saw me in those days?" 
Much of what we have written in this Section is for the purpose of 
arousing appreciation of what some delinquent adolescents go through. 
Their need for intelligent help is apparent. 
ause of Juvenile Delinquency 


is one of the most direct motivations of 
on of an emotionally colored constella- 


tion of ideas into the subconscious mental life. Such a suppression occurs 
because originally there was àn emotion-provoking experience connecting 
the ideas. Nearly always one of the sets of ideas is of a sexual nature. On 
account of social and religious taboos and lack of constructive parental 
teaching, these ideas are held to be wicked in some, perhaps undefined, 
sense. A boy, “well brought up,” learns about sexual matters and steal- 
ing, for example, at about the same time and from the same companion 


ps through an unconscious sense of 


or companions. Consciously or perha 

guilt, he thrusts the sexual ideas into the background of his mental life 
and does not speak of them to anyone who might explain or help. As a 
result, the emotional feeling attached to the ideas does not lie dormant; 


it seeks outlets. The seemingly less wicked activity is stealing; tempta- 
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tions to steal occur when the sexual ideas come to or near the surface of 
the mind. A little girl said, "Every time I thought of that boy I would 
not think of the bad words he told me, but I stole like he did.” A young 
boy, much to the annoyance of his parents, arose very early every morn- 
ing and regularly helped himself to some of the money that his father had 
left on his dresser. To us the boy revealed that each morning in bed he 
tried to fight off the sexual thoughts that he had acquired from the teach- 
ing of a neighborhood boy who stole from his own parents. Our boy, 
arising, indulged himself in what seemed to him the lesser of the two 
evils. He made this revelation after some months of repeated stealing at 
the private school to which he had been sent. This later stealing occurred 
particularly when there were sexual connotations in the remarks made by 
other boys. 

Another main type of inner conflict is related to problems of parentage. 
The stresses that some children go through when they have first gained 
knowledge of adoption, illegitimacy, or other irregularities in their paren- 
tal relationships have already been mentioned. A great variety of anti- 
social activities may ensue from this sort of disturbance. 

These cases are curable when they are skilfully explored by the 
psychiatrist. Teachers can do little about them but should have some 


knowledge of such causative determinants and should refer a suspected 
instance to a child-guidance clinic. 


Personality Deviations as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency 


In all our studies of delinquents a small percentage of the most 
troublesome cases are properly classified as abnormal personalities. This 
diagnosis is based not alone on the pecularities of their delinquencies but 
also on their erratie patterns of general behavior. On account of their 
ability to rate well on intelligence tests and to make a temporarily 
favorable impression, they are not recognized as being abnormal; they 
are merely considered badly trained and undiseiplined. This, together 
with the fact that very often an immense amount of sympathetic but un- 
fruitful effort has been made to help individuals of this type, 
for our short discussion of them here. 

There are three or four categories of abnormal personalities. However, 
one group most frequently creates trouble in school life: the so-called 
psychopathic personalities—a term which we rather deplore. As a result, 
it may be, of heredity, some insidious disease of the brain, or brain in- 
jury, the child shows certain deviate characteristics. These can be 
mainly grouped under the headings of abnormal egocentrism and abnor- 
mally unstable behavior. The first is shown by chronic lack of deep loyal- 
ties and of consideration for others; the second, by inability to continue 


is the reason 
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along any well-organized plan of life. Despite their good abilities, they 
rapidly flit from one idea to another and give way to impulses which 
often involve them in misrepresentations and more serious delinquency. 
Space does not permit enumeration of many other characteristics that 
may be exhibited in school life. 

Volumes have been written about these abnormal personalities; per- 
her is that as we have traced individuals 


haps all that we need to say furt! 
of this group to adulthood we find many of them with already long 


criminal careers. Some of them, coming from good families and having 
been given a place in one school after another, are able to make a show of 
erature, art, and music; perhaps with good looks they are 


interest in lit 
a front that enables them over and over to 


very personable and put up 
engage in shady practices. 
That these abnormal personalities should be recognized as early as 
possible for what they are and that whatever corrective measures are 
available should be undertaken for them is obvious. But the diagnosis 
and the prescription for treatment should be left to the psychiatrist 
trained in a child-guidance clinie whenever such expert service is avail- 
able. 
Environmental Influences Other than Those 
of Human Relationships 
genesis of delinquency much emphasis has been 
placed on such environmental influences as poverty, crowded homes, in- 
adequate or harmful recreation, congested neighborhoods. Doubtless all 
these are contributing factors, but two points must not be overlooked in 
our thinking. First, all these factors operate selectively; they leave some 
children untouched, or at least nondelinquent. Second, delinquents who 
live under better economie and social conditions are less likely to be 
officially known or even detected. Consequently, all statistics must be 


interpreted as overweighted by these facts. — e 
Everyone would concede that the combinations of inimical forces in- 


herent in the congested slum areas of a city make poor soil for healthy 
moral growth, and one would expect to find a high rate of delinquency 
there. However, as in the cases of Stanley and Joe, some succumb to the 
unwholesomeness of the environment; some do not. Of course, this does 
not exonerate the community from responsibility for these and other 


social ills. 
An exact evaluatio: 


In discussions of the 


n of the pressure any one of these factors exerts in 
producing delinquency is well-nigh impossible, except as one makes a 
thorough study of each case. To one individual, poverty may be the 
stimulus to ambition and effort; to another it brings more frustration 
than he can bear. Unhappy, perhaps convinced that he is unloved, the 
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latter needs the reassurance he gets from having possessions; he wants 
things, by way of compensation. Perhaps family resources have already 
been strained by his demands but, still unsatisfied, he takes to stealing. 

It is the personalities in the home that count most. Since in poor 
neighborhoods one finds an undue proportion of parents who are incom- 
petent or harassed and overburdened, one may well expect the high 
incidence of delinquency that characterizes such districts, 

The unhappy, dissatisfied, or frustrated child readily finds avenues for 
achieving self-expression and compensation that lead to law-breaking. 
He also finds companionship among others who, like himself , are unde- 
terred from antisocial behavior because similarly demoralizing conditions 
nave existed in their lives. “Misery loves company” is as applicable to 
juveniles as to adults; one youngster who is discontented to the point of 
recklessness can infect and gain control over others who are only mildly 
discontented. Petty delinquency in such a group may assume severer 
forms. In city life, gangs of malcontents comprise lads who are rebellious, 
thwarted, and at odds with adult society, and who are trying to find ways 
of expressing their emotional hurts. When gang warfare exists—that is, 
when delinquency is limited to one gang attacking another gang—it 
usually betokens an effort to attain supremacy, even though this is in 
relation to neighbors of one's own age group. That members of a gang 
show loyalty, courage, and honesty toward each other indicates that 
these qualities are at least potentials of the personalities involved. It is 
generally recognized that in some neighborhoods gang life represents & 
normal mode of behavior. 

Results of investigations make plain the fact that only about one- 
fifth of all delinquents commit their offenses alone. It is also indicated 
that once children have embarked on delinquency, organized group- 
welfare activities do not attract them. Such children do not fit in; either 
they feel inferior or, more often, the settlement house or club seems tame 
and monotonous. Restless and active as they usually are, they chafe at 
the regulations of organized play. This is not to deny that such clubs may 
act as preventive agencies for some or that certain delinquent individuals 
have been modified by club leaders and by activities that are in keeping 
with their special talents and interests, such as sports, musie, and hand- 
work. But by and large, settlement-house workers and club leaders have 
themselves complained that they cannot lure into their orbits or keep 
steadily in attendance those who are most definitely headed for delin- 
quent careers. 

To what extent does commercialized entertainment influence children 
toward delinquency? Poorly conducted and poorly supervised centers of 
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amusement—bowling alleys, dance halls, and movie houses where unde- 
sirables congregate—may be sources of contamination through the poor 
companionship they afford; they may also offer refuge for the truant and 
the runaway. Though in well-governed communities such places are 
under constant surveillance, this sort of control can only minimize the 
dangers. 

What about the ideas children derive from movies, radio programs, 
sensational types of newspapers? To answer this question categorically 
or in statistical terms is impossible. For here again the individual finds 
more or less what he is seeking, however unconsciously. One boy identifies 
himself with the hero, another with the villian. The common and frequent 


presentation of ideas of crime or delinquency generally does not induce 
youngsters to become delinquent. One picture or program suceeds an- 
other so rapidly that nothing much remains in the mind. But there are 
exceptions. Occasionally we have heard a delinquent boy say of a crime 
picture or radio program, “I couldn’t forget it; it was like chains that 
held me,” or “I was figuring to be smarter than that guy; I could get 
away with it and not be caught." Sometimes à girl has told of being so 
stirred sexually at a movie that she has engaged in sex delinquency. By 
and large, however, the harm of hours given to these types of amusement 
is negative; they stand in the way of cultivation of other and better in- 


terests. 

"he blame for permit 
rests on all of us. The ideals o 
are not inspired to fine effort. 
high places, permeates a consid 


in some measure in our movies, 
Nowhere are positive ideals presented forcefully enough so that youth 


in general is imbued with noble purposes. It is uncommon to find home, 
school, and church co-operating effectively. Accordingly, these institu- 
tions fail to give ideals a content so positive and attractive that they 
carry over into the daily living of a large proportion of our young people 
who, later in life, through the holding of such ideals should demand de- 


cency and uprightness as the American standard. 


ting all these destructive influences to operate 
f our civic life are such that young people 
In our American life corruption exists in 
erable part of our society, and is reflected 
radio, and newspapers. 


SuMMARY 


In the main, the immediate precipitating cause of delinquent behavior 
e of the delinquent: in his feeling about himself, his 


is in the emotional lif 1 i 
conditions and circumstances. Though he is usually unable to phrase his 
discontent, he is nevertheless an unsatisfied individual. The really satis- 


fied youngster is not delinquent. Delinquency is a reactive, impulsive 
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endeavor to find direct or indirect substitutive satisfactions for natural 
urges. . 

Most influential, as the background whence springs the feelings, atti- 
tudes, and behavior of the child and adolescent, is the life of the family, 
the interrelationships among its members, and their ideals. Very often, 
indeed, the delinquent is a child who feels unwanted, unloved, dis- 
criminated against, unjustly condemned or punished, unrecognized as 
an individual having rights and needs. Though this background is gen- 
erally well established before the child comes in contact with the church 
or school, yet the school may increase or diminish the dissatisfactions 
that tend to produce delinquency. 

Ideas about delinquency as a possible source of satisfactions are readily 
seized upon by the unsatisfied youngster. Unfortunately, our cultural 
atmosphere offers an excess of such suggestions. 

These principles are universally applicable; they are true for city and 
country children. Under rural as well as urban conditions the predispos- 
ing factors of delinquency are the same, though the precipitating ones 
vary. For example, the long bus trip to the consolidated school offers 
chances for bad communications, for fights and destructive mischief that 
are largely absent from the city child’s life. Resources for prevention and 
cure may not be alike, but conditions that give rise to delinquency are 
largely the same, irrespective of locale. 

Were all youth leaders, including teachers, to project themselves into 
the life situations of delinquent boys and girls, envisaging the numerous 
Stresses that beset them, they would make a more sympathetic response 
to the needs of such children. Moreover, leader and teacher would thus 
become more keenly aware of the principle that it is conditions within the 
child and his environment, often open to remedy, that have made the 
child delinquent. 
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A Delinquent in the Classroom. John, a dull and impulsive eleven-year- 
old ward of the juvenile court, struck and hurt William, a younger and 
smaller boy, who had refused to let him copy his arithmetic examples. 
Miss Jones, teacher in this fourth-grade class, reprimanded John; John 
turned upon her, attempted to hit her, too, and told her to mind her own 
business. Others in the group laughed, got out of their seats, began 
scuffing, and generally added their not inconsiderable bits to the noise 
and excitement. What was Miss Jones to do? 

Teachers who become threatened and distraught in the face of such 
riotous behavior would like to have recourse to some magie method, 
some humane, pedagogical equivalent of the tear-gas bomb, which would 
quickly quell the disturbance. Unfortunately, there is no sure-fire method 
of handling these emergencies. What Miss Jones does in the situation 
will be a result of her personality development and her own background 
of experience as a child in her home, as a pupil in school, as an apprentice 
teacher, or as an employed teacher. Her preparation for the understand- 
ing of child behavior will be another factor. No two teachers would act 
alike, and no two pupils or classroom groups will behave identically in 
this kind of situation. One teacher may get angry and, if John is not too 
large, grab his arm or strike him. Another may clap his hands imperiously 
for order. Still another may become so distraught by the situation as to 
send out an “‘all-points bulletin" for the principal. The more mature 
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teacher will remain calm, first deal with and quiet the more amenable 
pupils and then, unexcitedly and judiciously, proceed to deal with John 
as effectively as he can. 

What the teacher does in emergencies, therefore, is determined by his 
personality development and experience and his reactions to the particu- 
lar behavior (symptoms) presented. The reactions of adults to the mis- 
behavior of children vary considerably. For example, some teachers may 
deal quite calmly with stealing or cheating. Others may become greatly 
excited, especially if they themselves were at some time guilty of similar 
behavior in school or elsewhere and have not been helped by growth or 
ork through these areas of disturbance in their own 
such as masturbation in the classroom, may either 
outrage or disgust the teacher. Many a sensitive teacher becomes very 
much irritated by pupils' whispering, writing notes, or chewing gum in 
his classroom ; he feels that those who engage in these activities are im- 
plicitly rejecting him. 

Teachers show considerable individual differences in their response to 
the symptoms presented by their pupils. With so many variables, there 
can be no uniform practice. Unless the supervisor or principal in Miss 
Jones’ school knows something of her personality and has some knowl- 
edge of John and the other problem pupils in the classroom, he will be 
unable to suggest any practical procedures for use in emergencies similar 


to the one described above. 


psychotherapy to w 
lives. Sex behavior, 


TEACHER PREPARATION FOR DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENTS IN THE CLASSROOM 

annot be described, there are some general 
to serious misbehavior in the classroom, 
n orientation to teaching is of primary im- 
hers must realize that disorderly behavior in 
the classroom is very likely to occur in some degree in every teacher's career. 
A teacher who becomes greatly worried, indignant, discouraged, or de- 
pressed by the mere occurrence of such incidents would be like a fireman 
who dislikes smoke or becomes unnerved at the smell of it. In short, 
teachers who become disconcerted by disturbing behavior, which is likely 
to occur in any classroom, are to some degree occupationally unadjusted. 

Second, the occurrence of classroom disturbances does nol necessarily re- 
flect upon the teacher's competence. It should be especially impressed upon 
Prospective teachers that many causal factors other than the teacher’s 
professional ability are involved in one of these riotous incidents. The 
ablest teachers in the profession have had such incidents in their own 


classrooms. 


Although specific methods e 
suggestions for an approach 
Among them, the teacher's ow 
portance. In the first place, teac 
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Third, perhaps the most valuable specific suggestion for the teacher is that 
he do all in his power to avoid losing self-control, or at least to avert any re- 
action to the child that would render the necessary later adjustment difficult. 
Suppose, for example, that Miss Jones’ outraged feelings compelled her 
to say to the delinquent, “Leave this classroom, John, and never come 
back!” This remark would place her at a serious disadvantage with her 
class, especially if the principal has no other recourse later except to send 
John back to her classroom. Or, far worse, suppose that Miss Jones in- 
sulted John by remarking, "You're certainly headed for the reform 
school,” or criticized his family by saying, You must come from a ter- 
rible home to behave like this." She would only be adding to her troubles. 
The teacher who resorts.to insults may do an irrevocable injury to a boy 
like John and may establish serious obstacles in the way of any future 
wholesome relationship with him. Miss Jones' problems with John will 
be greatly increased if she injects her own outraged feelings into the 
classroom disturbance. Instead of being helpful to the troubled and un- 
happy delinquent, she will strike another blow at his self-esteem. 

Theteacher cannot allow himself the luxury of self-pity, disgust, anger, 
or any other feeling that involves a glow of puritanical or self-righteous 
justification. If he does so, he would be like a nurse who scolds a patient 
for having ill-smelling pus in the wound she has to dress. Ability to con- 
trol one's feelings is a function of maturity. Unfortunately, some teachers 
are as immature as the delinquents they attempt to understand. In the 
coming years, supervisors and principals should be trained in counseling 
adults so that they can either help the immature teacher with his emo- 
tional problems or convince him that he needs psychotherapy at the 
hands of a professional mental hygienist. 

Fourth, teachers need to appreciate the difficulties of teaching certain ex- 
tremely disturbed delinquents in the ordinary classroom. One way of appre- 
ciating this situation is to compare delinquency with other disease con- 
ditions in children. In its degree of seriousness, delinquency may be con- 
sidered equivalent to a mental or emotional illness or to a severe physical 
illness, such as cardiac disease. Parents or school boards provide special 
medical guidance to the teacher of the pupil who is physically ill. Pro- 
fessional assistance is even more necessary for the teacher who has to 
deal with delinquents in the classroom. The cardiac case or the seriously 
undernourished child requires special consideration, largely for his own 
welfare. Teachers with delinquent pupils need the help of guidance spe- 
cialists not only for the sake of these children themselves but also for the 
welfare of the entire class—to say nothing of the welfare of the teacher! 

Fifth, when the services of clinical specialists are available in the school 
system, the teacher must be accepted by the clinicians as an adult, capable of 
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discussing and using the findings of the case study. No longer should the 
neatly prepared case histories in the principal’s office be accessible only 
for the purposes of the clinicians themselves. Instead, teachers should be 
instructed in the use of the cumulative case history and given access to 
the central files. As an instance, the writer and other guidance specialists 
on his staff informed thousands of teachers about the results of case 
studies of problem children in their classes. There were very few in- 
stances, less than five known to the writer, in which the confidential na- 
ture of the data was violated with unpleasant consequences; and these 
n comparison with the several thousand cases in which 
conscientious teachers were helped to a better understanding of disturbed 
children in their own classrooms and to greater competence in dealing 
with them. It is, in fact, most unreasonable for school boards to expect 
teachers to deal with large classes which include any seriously disturbed 
children without the help of guidance specialists. 

Sixth, the reason for making the clinical records available to teachers is 
that delinquency is almost never sudden in its appearance. Earlier stages of 
social maladjustment are usually to be found in the child’s history. There- 
fore, the teacher must have available for his own study the detailed pre- 
vious history of his pupils. Only thus can he plan thoughtfully his own 
dealings with those who are in danger of becoming delinquent as well as 
with the very serious cases that have already come to the attention of the 


Juvenile court. 
Seventh, where clin 


were insignificant i 


ical resources are limited, the teacher himself may, 


nevertheless, gain an understanding of the pupil, and, therefore, more assur- 
ance in dealing with him, from an exploration of his previous personal his- 
tory. Obviously, this is a practical makeshift for the desired clinical serv- 
ices. But, if the latter are not available and the delinquent is to remain 
in his classroom, the teacher seemingly has no other constructive re- 


source. 

The teacher who wishes to approach children with serious problems 
from the standpoint of mental hygiene will seek to ascertain the causal 
backgrounds of their symptoms and problems—to discover how they 
came to be what they are. Each child has to be studied as an individual. 
Two cases which look alike on the surface may actually prove very differ- 
ent upon analytic study. Such a search is arduous under the most favor- 
able circumstances and is not always rewarded by an understanding of 
the child's behavior. The teacher may supplement his study of the child 
by talking with him in a patient manner. Together they may arrive at 
mutual understanding. If possible, the teacher should visit the home; all 
concerned can often gain added security and confidence from a friendly 
and helpful conference of teacher with the parents. Bulletins are now 
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available? which describe the constructive interview with the pupil and 
with the family. 


HuMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Thoughtful concern was given in the preparation of this chapter lest 
it offer the teacher the false suggestion that its contents would be of im- 
mediate, ready-to-use, practical value. There are no tested recipies for 
what to do on a Monday morning at 9:14 when some pupil like John 
erupts in the classroom. The teacher's guidance and control of individual 
pupils or of groups is primarily a matter of relationships among human 
beings. The parties to the relationship must, moreover, be regarded as 
ever-changing variables. It is hardly wise for one of these variables, the 
teacher, to consider the other, the pupil or pupils, as of so constant a 
nature as to warrant the application of simple devices that will resolve 
all conflicts and misunderstandings. There are also broader influences in 
the school as a whole which must be considered in the approach to the 
delinquent. 

As yet, no scientifically valid school practice has been developed which 
controls the undesirable behavior of children in the classroom in the way 
that the sulfa drugs master certain physical diseases. On the contrary, as 
will be emphasized repeatedly in this volume, every pupil must be con- 
sidered as an individual, different from all others. Likewise, every teacher 
is unique as a personality. All this means that teachers must now be so 
prepared in the training centers that they become professional workers 
capable of thoughtful consideration of the pupil as a person; they can no 
longer be regarded as classroom mechanics who employ certain tricks or 
devices, described perhaps in alluring success stories of other teachers, 
and to be used without regard for the particular human relations in- 
volved. The teacher who ix to deal successfully with disturbed children 
must be trained primarily to accept his adult responsibilities and to be 
thoughtfully self-dependent in difficult situations, just as physicians and 
other professional workers are trained to be, 

It becomes evident that the training of the teacher in future years 
must resemble that of the healthy and competent, psychoanalyst in one 
important feature: the adequate treatment of the teacher’s own person- 
ality problems before he is turned loose in the classroom to deal with evi- 
dences of maladjustment in the tender and responsive personalities of 
children. When the personalities of teachers resonate to the emotional 
disturbances of their pupils, when the adult becomes unnerved or jittery 
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in response to certain symptoms in the child, it is very unlikely that the 
outcome will prove to be helpful or constructively satisfying to either of 
them. From a practical standpoint, much can be done through psycho- 
therapy, and without prohibitive cost, to lessen the contagion of unwhole- 
someness in the classroom from mentally unhealthy teachers and to in- 
crease teachers’ security and satisfaction in their relationships with 
their pupils. 
Illustrative Cases 

An Emotionally Disturbed Pupil in the Classroom of a Sensitive Teacher. 
The thesis of the preceding paragraphs may be demonstrated by an ac- 
tual classroom situation from the writer's clinical experience. Miss Smith 
was a young and capable teacher in a small elementary school. In her 
second-grade class was a boy who had superior intelligence and came 
from an economically privileged home. All but one of the pupils in the 
classroom were unusually friendly and responsive to young and attrac- 
tive Miss Smith. The only cloud on her horizon was Arthur. His emotions 
were very readily upset, and in this condition he was defiant, profane, 
abusive, and destructive. When he went into one of his behavior upris- 
ings, as he often did, especially on Mondays, Miss Smith found herself 
trembling with nervousness and incapable of anything except the des- 
perate efforts characteristic of teachers at bay. At first she tried the usual 
palliatives—talks, exhortations, threats. Later, as the situation grew 
worse rather than better, she punished Arthur in more aggressive ways, 
dragging him with increasing roughness to the principal's office. She in- 
variably spent an unhappy evening after these dramatic episodes. 


A later clinical study of the child and his background showed that the 


parents lived in emotional disharmony. The mother was expressing her 


own disturbance by rejective behavior toward Arthur, who was the image 
of his father. The teacher's personality as expressed in the situation, how- 
ever, was even more interesting and revealing. As a child she herself had 
nstantly on the point of separation. She 
recalled having been continually worried at an early age and very re- 
sponsive to any mood changes in either parent, eapetially hat Battin 
Thus, her childhood was spent in a home situation where she was inor- 
dinately disturbed by perverse emotional behavior in others. It was a 
shocking and surprising revelation when she realized, after some hours 
of interview, that there was a relationship between her panic-like lack of 
self-control at Arthur’s behavior and the emotional disturbances of her 
"nts Spec ary on human nature that Miss Smith's 
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first reaction in the interview was to state that her childhood home had 
d repressed the memories of her acute concern 
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over these parental relationships. Space does not permit an account of 
the detailed treatment of Miss Smith, but it is clear how the work with 
her was directed. She was especially responsive to treatment. After a 
time she gained greater self-control in dealing with Arthur. The panic in- 
duced by his behavior disappeared as she gained insight as to why she 
met emotional disturbances in the classroom with so much greater re- 
sponse than they actually warranted. She also realized how her own 
treatment of him resembled the rejective attitudes of his unhappy 
mother. Arthur’s mother accepted help with her own problems. In col- 
laboration with the home, the worker and Miss Smith found better ways 
for dealing with Arthur's periodic episodes. These became less frequent 
as Arthur found Miss Smith less excited in her responses and more patient 
in her acceptance of him. 

In the nice suburban community where this episode occurred, Arthur's 
behavior was so strikingly different from that of the other second-graders 
as to equal in comparative seriousness the behavior of the delinquent 
child like John in a poorer district. Actually, many delinquents in the 
classrooms of the nation have disturbed their teachers far less than Ar- 
thur disturbed Miss Smith. 

A Teacher Participates in the Clinical Study of a Delinquent. The teach- 
er's participation in the study and treatment of a delinquent is illustrated 
by the case of Walter, a ward of the juvenile court. This thirteen-year- 
old boy had been a concern of the police in his community. In the school 
he was constantly in trouble; he stole, played truant, hit smaller chil- 
dren, and so on. In the classroom, Walter had done what he pleased, 
when he pleased. His former teacher had antagonized him early in their 
relationship by the stupid tactic of threatening him with commitment to 
a reform school. After that, she had ignored Walter and let him read all 
day. Occasionally, because of some especially trying behavior, she had 
sent him to the principal's office, where he was usually threatened or 
spanked, in accordance with the way the principal felt. 

At the time of the clinical study by the writer's staff , Walter was in 
the classroom of an unusually capable seventh-grade teacher, whom we 
will call Miss Brown. She was taking a graduate course in mental hy- 
giene, in which she used Walter and his problems as the subject of a term 
report. The staff of the university guidance center prepared a clinical 
summary of the case, in which Miss Brown assisted. Walter's home was 
poorly organized. His parents were ineffective. His mother, especially, 
seemed unaware of the boy's needs. However, she was co-operative in the 
study and agreed to permit an audience of graduate students in educa- 
tion to observe a series of interviews. As her story unraveled in the course 
of the study, the conflicts in her life became apparent, and so did their 
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relationships to her treatment of Walter. She was able, gradually, to gain 
insight into her own personality problems and their effect upon Walter’s. 
Since the father, who worked long hours, was a well-meaning but ineffec- 
tual person who left the care of the children to his wife, the improvement 
in the home situation was very gradual. 

In the classroom, the changes were more evident. Miss Brown, who un- 
derstood the purposes of the clinical recommendations, tried conscien- 
tiously to apply them. No miracles occurred, but Walter did improve. 
Even the children commented upon the change in him. Miss Brown used 
no tricks or devices in his case. The changes in the home attitude per- 
mitted him to come to school with less emotional disturbance. In the 
classroom, Miss Brown’s patient acceptance of him was gradually effec- 
tive. She dealt with him objectively, neither threatening nor bribing him, 
but still finding ways of giving him legitimate opportunities for the right 
sort of attention in the classroom and on the playground. Undoubtedly 
there were several reasons for Walter’s growth in self-control. Among 
them were the reduction of tension and discouragement at home, the 
patience and tolerance of Miss Brown, and the opportunities he found 
to build up his concept of himself as a conforming and contributing per- 
son in the school and elsewhere. 

The case histories of Arthur and Walter, both very much condensed, 
show the basic situation of an emotionally disturbed or delinquent child 
encountered in the classroom. The only constructive approach in dealing 
with these children is through adjustments which make more wholesome 
the human relationships between teacher and child, between parent and 
child, and sometimes also between the child and other children in the 
school or home. Given the desired changes In these human relationships, 
the particular classroom devices used selectively in dealing with the in- 
dividual delinquent—praise, charts showing the child's progress, oppor- 
tunity to run errands for the principal, special manual training, animal 
projects, and the like—although still of secondary importance, are far 
more effective. 

AL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CLASSROOM 
THE DELINQUENT 


The Importance of Wholesome Human Relation- 

ships for Pupil Growth 
Except for the few cases where organic illness may explain children’s 
disturbances, delinquent behavior usually develops as the child’s re- 
sponse to the ways in which adults or sometimes other children have 
treated him. In other words, 
man relationships of the home o 
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APPROACH TO 


it arises from unwholesomeness in the hu- 
r school. If anything helpful is to be done 
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for the delinquent, basically it must be done through improving bon ne 
man relationships. This is why the successful therapist, whether ane 
atrist, clinical psychologist, psychiatric social worker, or oe e 
counselor, might be thought of as a good parent to the child. Goo in t 
not mean doting or overgenerous; as Allen? has pointed out, a good par Pa 
is one who arranges for or permits the child to grow. A teacher in t! s. 
classroom may permit a child to grow, that is, to gain in self-esteem an 
self-direction, by the attitude he takes toward the child. i 

Inasmuch as the teacher has other children to deal with simultaneous- 
ly and also has the child for only a small part of the week, the handicaps 
in the way of successful classroom treatment are obvious. Teachers in 
children’s boarding schools have convincing proofs of how the influence 
of immature parents handicaps their work. The child who has been sub- 
ject to emotional disturbances in class will be much better adjusted a 
school just before a vacation than when he returns from a home wher e 
there is an atmosphere of emotional disturbance. Teachers in the public 
schools have made similar observations. Disturbances among children 
from homes where there is emotional discord seem to be more numerous 
on Monday morning than later in the week. These observations of chil- 
dren's behavior before and after a vacation illustrate forcibly the thesis 
here presented—that unwholesome human relationships are responsible 
for many serious problems in children. 

Experience has also confirmed the thesis that wholesome human rela- 
tionships, and only wholesome human relationships, can effectively neu- 
tralize these symptoms and foster a constructive development of the 
child’s personality, Of course, the factor of maturation, together with the 
fact that children outgrow some of their tendencies toward misbehavior, 
must also be recognized here. For the teacher who has the child in his 
classroom, this may offer a note of consolation—but he can scarcely 
stand by and wait that long! Moreover, the direction that maturation 


takes in personality development is certainly dependent upon the kind 
of human relationships which influence the 


growth process as well aS 
upon neurophysiological changes. 


Classroom and School Atmosphere 

In any efforts toward the prevention and control of social maladjust- 
ment in children, the total emotional climate of the school is very impor- 
tant. This is determined by the maturity and wisdom of the administra 
tors and teachers in their dealings with children. Wise leadership is essen" 


? Frederick H. Allen, 


Psychotherapy. with 
Co., 1942, 


Children. New York: W. W. Norton & 
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tial to high morale in the school. We may use an institutional situation 
as a vivid example to emphasize this point of view. 

A few years ago in one of the middle western states, a man who had 
had a long career as a reformatory worker, but who was untrained for 
work with children, was appointed head of a correctional institution for 
very difficult boys. There had been riotous incidents and numerous escapes 
in the previous administration. The new superintendent was chosen in 
the belief that this very difficult institutional group needed a strong dis- 
ciplinarian. He chose as his immediate assistants strict disciplinarians 
like himself, who were suspicious and closely watchful of the inmates and 
anxious about escapes almost to the point of neurosis. 

To subdue the inmates, these officials established strict repressive dis- 
cipline. Some of them laid stress upon the effectiveness of the measures 
they were taking to prevent escape and voiced many threats of punish- 
ment for escape in the hearing of the boys. Bloodhounds were added to 
the staff. As these administrators walked about the grounds, they showed 
no playfulness or good nature toward the boys because that would break 
down discipline! The new spirit of the institution is illustrated by the 
case of a cheerful colored boy who was enjoying his work as a waiter in 
the officers’ dining room. He was trying his best to be useful. Unfortun- 
ately, he added one day a picturesque but inoffensive touch of zoot suit 
to his trousers; in the hearing of others near by, the superintendent 
harshly reprimanded him and officiously ordered him from the room. He 


left, hurt and crestfallen. 
ictly disciplined institution? Despite the of- 


What happened in this str 
ficial threats and bluster, numerous inmates attempted, some successful- 
ly,.to escape. Fighting and bullying increased. Impudence toward officers 


and destruction of state property took place both covertly and openly. 
Each week saw the posting of a long list of offenders against the rules of 
the institution. The emotional climate of the place was unpleasant and 
unhealthy for all, inmates and personnel alike. 

The point of view that strict discipline will of itself ereate good order 
and subservience among young people is no novelty in the schools. 
Similar well-intentioned harshness accompanied by regimentation of 
be noted in many classrooms and school build- 


some sort or other may 
sour, distressing atmosphere is usually pro- 


ings at the present time. A 


duced by these measures. 
Fortunately for the inmates, when the situation in the correctional 


institution became unbearable, the administration was radically changed. 
The superintendent resigned and returned to his former position in the 
reformatory. An unusually sympathetic professional educator, who was 
also a cornpetent institutional administrator, was appointed to replace 
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him. The new superintendent was free to select subordinate personnel 
who were in sympathy with his policy of individual treatment combined 
with a sensible plan for custodial care. 

A number of administrative devices were employed. The personnel in 
conference discussed the needs of the inmates and the relationships be- 
tween institutional morale and a reasonable concern for these needs. 
When a boy was reprimanded, his offense was explained to him in a pa- 
tient manner, and he was given an opportunity to present his side of the 
case. An effort was thus made to introduce individual treatment in con- 
nection with the actions of the adjustment board that dealt with the of- 
fenses of inmates in the institution. Programs of education, vocational 
training, recreation, religious services, and other constructive measures 
were developed. In dealing with the boys, all members of the staff used 
the techniques of friendly counseling. An inmate council was established, 
comprising representatives of the dormitories and shops, so that the un- 
necessary frustrations of institutional life could be noted and alleviated; 
those which could not be removed were explained to the youths on the 
council, who, in turn, passed the word along to their constituents. There 
were other ways in which the boys could make suggestions, work to- 
gether, and help the staff and each other. The personnel were instructed 
in adolescent psychology. The psychologist established a number of 
classes which might perhaps be dignified by the term group therapy, 
wherein the inmates were permitted to release their feelings of resentment 
or anxiety, without fear of ridicule, reprimand, or punishment. All the 
unnecessary and obnoxious regulations contrived by the previous ad- 
ministration were discontinued. In brief, the members of the staff were 
directed toward more constructive attitudes; they were helped to accept 
the inmates. In time, the boys thawed out and became more reasonable, 
friendly, and co-operative. The whole atmosphere of the place changed 
strikingly. " 

The improvement in this institution was such as to restore any waning 
faith in youth. The snarling, impudent adolescents gradually became 
more friendly and more willing to co-operate in their own treatment. 
Their anxiety and fear of harsh reprimand were allayed. Even on work 
projects there was a notable increase in effort; on occasion, youthful en- 
thusiasm was observed as the boys tore into some of the jobs to which 
they were assigned. It was soon noted that there were fewer fights and 
less meanness and bullying among the boys. The weekly list of delin- 
quencies (violations of rules, plans and attempts to escape, and other in- 
stitutional offenses) grew shorter. Statistics giving this objective evidence 
of changed behavior were encouraging. Going around the grounds, one 
felt à marked improvement everywhere in the human relations among 
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the inmates and the staff. The emotional climate had become more 
wholesome, and the institution an infinitely better place for youth. The 
institution itself was no longer aggravating the delinquent tendencies of 
the boys in its charge. 

The above example, changed somewhat as to identifying data, has 
been selected from a file of actual records in the correctional field. Its 
analogue could be cited many times over in the public schools. To help 
children make a fundamentally good adjustment, we need not only class- 
rooms which are mentally hygienic but also schools where the pervad- 
ing atmosphere is wholesome. Those who administer our schools—the 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents—must accept children and 
teachers, for better or for worse; they should have no need within them- 
selves to blame or hurt others when incidents of misbehavior occur. 

While teachers may help individual children with their problems and 
enable them to achieve greater insight and self-control, the value of their 
contribution is greatly lessened if there is a suspicious, punishing princi- 
pal on the prowl in the building and around the grounds. We should all 
strive to free the schools from the horrible regimentation of administra- 
tors who, though conscientious, are handicapped in their whole approach 
to children and teachers by their compulsion to dominate and to insist 
upon school regulations and standards which are contrary to good mental 
hygiene. By removing the crass authoritarian methods of domineering 
school administrators and achieving, instead of fear and suspicion, an 
emotional climate of trustfulness and good will in the school, we will add 
to the security and self-respect of both children and teachers. If we can 
do this, we will eliminate one source of juvenile delinquency from the 
school systems. Then it will be possible for teachers to work more happily 
and securely toward the more wholesome personality development of 
their pupils. 
The Objective Attitude 

Having indicated the influences underlying children’s problems, we 
shall from this point restrict our discussion to the teacher and what can 
be done in the classroom. The first concept that should be brought to the 
attention of teachers is the objective attitude. When one is objective, he 
can view the behavior of another for what it is and not be confused or dis- 
tracted by his own feelings. Miss Smith’s own resonance to the emotion- 
al disturbances of her parents and her pupils, whom she liked, prevented 
her from handling Arthur calmly and effectively. She lacked objectivity 
of attitude. Miss Brown, on the contrary, was more helpful to Walter 
because her approach was more objective. 

Although it is rarely possible to remain fully objective, one can grow 
in this direction by gaining a helpful insight into one’s own emotional 
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history and through successful experience in teaching. These two major 
avenues of development are closely associated. The teacher who feels 
himself to be incompetent may convey his insecurity to the pupils. The 
teacher who recognizes his own capability from the methodological stand- 
point may yet fail in his approach to the delinquent because of prejudi- 
cial feelings toward such individuals, or toward symptoms like stealing, 
truancy, and lying. The more calm and objective a teacher can remain 
the greater is his capacity for helpfulness to pupils. Adults must be on 
guard against emotions that belong really to their own past experiences 
and have no relevance to their work with children. Such feelings on the 
part of a teacher may influence not only his reactions to children, but 
also his interpretation of their needs and his planning for their welfare. 


The Avoidance of Self-Reference 

Another aspect of the objective attitude is the avoidance of resent- 
ment or self-reference in regard to what the delinquent may do in the 
classroom or elsewhere. The activities of a child with problems are only 
the expression of his troubled feelings. The teacher is essentially a by- 
stander so far as they are concerned. Whatever it is that wells up in these 
pupils is responsible for their undesirable behavior. If the teacher resents 
this behavior, becomes angry or self-righteous, and thereby becomes in- 
volved in it, then the child’s activities will be directed toward him. Al- 
most universally, the delinquent has previously tried his repertoire of 
misbehaviors on his parents or on others in his home, school, or institu- 
tional situation. The teacher who feels resentful, hurt, or unhappy is 
referring to himself behavior which, in its origin, had nothing to do with 
him. 

If the teacher can distinguish between the child and the behavior, he 
has the key to his own salvation in the situation. The behavior is wrong; 
to be sure; but the delinquent is, after all, just a child who has grown into 
undesirable ways of behavior. But for certain social and psychological 
conditions in his life—usually in his parents’ treatment of him—he might 
be one of the good children in the classroom. What he does is his own way 
of expressing the trouble in his life. The teacher who resents this beha- 
vior, who thinks the delinquent is impudent or unappreciative, is react- 
ing to a misrepresentation of the whole situation. 


Understanding Pupil Attitudes and Behavior 


Teachers need to understand the significance of the symptoms and 
problems which pupils present. It is especially desirable for them to be 
aware of what the symptoms may mean with reference to the child’s own 
personality. They need also to know how serious the symptoms are when 
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compared with those of average groups of unselected children. The in- 
terpretation which the teacher places upon the problems presented by a 
pupil has, naturally, an intimate relation to his subsequent attitudes and 
behavior toward the child. Hence, he needs to be able to evaluate the 
meaning of a child’s problems and their degree of seriousness. 


Symptoms Considered To Be a Form of Adjustment 
nist looks upon children’s attitudes and behavior 


The mental hygie 
o life situations (see chap. i). The 


primarily as modes of adjustment t 
pleasant and co-operative behavior of one child represents a type of ad- 


justment to the classroom situation which is usually based upon similar 
ways of reacting at home. Hostile and rebellious behavior is likewise a 
form of adjustment to the schoolroom. The teacher may better under- 
Stand both types of response if he reads the autobiographies of the chil- 
dren. For teachers in the modern school, interest in the problems pre- 
sented by children is no longer centered merely in their possible effects 
on classroom decorum. The teacher is interested in the study of the child’s 
Personality development and attempts to understand why he is well or 


ill adjusted. 

Frankwood Williams, a very wise student of human nature, describes 
this attitude as follow: 

The physician of today who tells a patient he is suffering from "inflammation 
of the bowels" is put down as an ignoramus—for the term means nothing or 
anything from appendicitis to cancer of the stomach. What the term ‘ inflamma- 
tion of the bowels” is to medicine, are certain terms to education—stupid, 
moody, indifferent, disinterested, inattentive, lazy, vicious, mean, “ornery,” 

incorrigible, troublesome, 


nervous, irritable, hateful, unruly, insubordinate, 
Sulky, excitable, restless, untruthful, dishonest, etc., etc, Although the result 


may be disconcerting to the school, all these represent attempts in adjustment 
just as much as the placidity and docility of others. These things are analyzable 
and have definite causes, although the causes may not be at all what they seem at 


first.4 
havior of children who seemed unre- 


In many careful studies the be 
Sponsive to the program of the school or prone to depart in unfortunate 
Ways from what teachers consider ethical standards has been found to 
Confirm this generalization. For example, in some cases of children who 
lied about having done lessons or cheated in tests, the evidence showed 
Clearly that these unfortunate symptoms were forms of adjustment, 
albeit crude and immature, to fear of the punishment promised them by 
their parents if their report cards were poor. Such children are prey to an 
intense emotional conflict resulting from their desire to succeed and their 
——. 
1 Frankwood E. Williams, Adolescence, 


p. 99. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 
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incapacity to do so. Cheating may result when the child has to fight to 
maintain his self-esteem. . 

Upon removal of this pressure to compete with their brighter class- 
mates, such children become sincere, kindly, and willing. However, they 
may still be motivated toward cheating and other misbehavior by the 
desire to please their parents or, conversely, by the fear of displeasing 
them. One child may be impelled to cheat by his need to impress his 
classmates; another may feel it imperative to get a good grade by fair 
means or foul in order to justify his vocational ambitions and plans. It 
is then apparent that the motive which leads some children to cheat is 
not unlike that which leads others to do their lessons conscientiously and 
in compliance with school regulations. These two types of children are 
not so dissimilar as they might seem; both have this basic motivation: to 
achieve their own ambitions and gain the recognition and approval of 
their parents, teachers, and classmates. 

Even the guidance specialist may find it difficult to understand causa- 
tion in cases of juvenile delinquency. They require intensive study, pref- 
erably by the staff of a child-guidance clinic. About three out of four seri- 
ous cases of long standing have proved responsive to the arduous efforts 
of competent guidance specialists.* Reports by other workers, notably 
the Gluecks, have not shown so high a proportion of success, especially 
where the work of the clinics was largely confined to diagnosis. 

The less serious problems of maladjustment, more recent in develop- 
ment, are ordinarily easier to solve. It is extremely important that 
teachers note these less serious evidences of maladjustment when they 
first appear. At this stage sympathetic study of underlying causes and 
timely guidance on the part of the teacher and the guidance specialist 
may anticipate and prevent the development of those more serious and 


perplexing problems which lead children to violate social standards and 
bring them athwart the law. 


The Meaning of a Symptom Is Relative to Its Social Setting 


A child’s behavior may be considered ordinary and normal, or may 
be classed as a problem, on the basis not merely of its own nature but 
also on the concepts or standards of child behavior held by the adults in 
his environment. The definition of a behavior problem is, for example, 


s Norman Fenton, State Child Guidance 
A publication of the California Bureau of 
fornia: State Printing Office, 1938; William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Treat- 
ment and What Happened Afterward. Boston: Judge Baker Guidance Center, 1939; 


Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy, Mental Hygiene and Social Work. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1929. 


Services in California Communities. 
Juvenile Research. Sacramento, Cali- 
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relative to the particular neighborhood, the particular classroom and 
teacher, and the particular home and parent. This factor of relativity 
must be appreciated, for there are no universal standards of conduct. 
Thus, to steal from freight cars in a nice suburban town is to commit a 
serious offense against private property; but to do so in certain delin- 


quency areas is merely to conform to local mores. Not to do so might in- 


deed be considered undutiful behavior toward the parent waiting ex- 


pectantly at home for the swag! . 
In the school, also, concepts of acceptable behavior vary. As one goes 


down the corridor past a number of classrooms, he usually observes a 
variety of relationships between teachers and children and rarely a 
standardized form of discipline. The prospective teacher is better able to 
formulate standards of discipline if he is aware of this factor of relativi- 
ty and conceives the standards of classroom conduct as flexible, not 


absolute. 
The attitudes of tea 


personal adjustment, their security in tea : 
their fondness for children, their courage and self-assurance, their edu- 


cation in the understanding of children, and their previous experiences in 
teaching. The atmosphere of the classroom will be determined finally by 
these and perhaps other such factors. Standards of acceptable behavior 
Will vary from classroom to classroom because of the psychological dif- 
ferences among the teachers and the variety of ways in which they relate 
themselves to children. Each teacher will be most effective when he has 
defined for himself, in terms of his own personality, the general type of 
relationship he needs to have with his pupils. 

In the home and in the community the concept of what constitutes 
misbehavior is likewise a variable one. One should not go to neighbor- 
hoods, or classrooms, or homes with absolute standards of right and 


wrong, decorum or indecorum, in mind. This principle is illustrated by 
kers and Americanization teachers have 


the errors which some social wor : : "a DRM 
committed in the past in dealing with children in the families of immi- 
grants. Some of these workers have shown such excessive concern for 
their own American ethics and cultural standards as to be unable or un- 
Willing to consider foreigners in relation to their differing culture pat- 
terns. A notable example of the acceptance of such differences has been 
the work of Jane Addams at Hull House. Instead of placing the total 
emphasis upon American culture, she gave a place also to the folk dances, 
music, arts, and crafts of the foreign-born who came to her settlement 
house. In the same way, the guidance-minded teacher tries to under- 
stand individual children in the light of standards of conduct that are 


relative to their personalities and backgrounds. 


chers toward their pupils are dependent upon their 
ching, their love of the work, 
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SUMMARY 

There can be no simple prescriptions or specific methods for dealing in 
the classroom or elsewhere in the school with delinquents and other 
pupils with problems. A teacher must approach these disturbed individ- 
uals with a clear recognition of the two basic factors in the situation: 
their personalities and his own. If the interpersonal relationships be- 
tween teacher and pupil are satisfactory, almost any method, new or 
old, will seem to work when the pupil is violating classroom decorum; 
whereas, if there is a disharmony of feeling between teacher and pupil— 
a dislike, suspicion, or hatred—no specific devices or particular methods 
seem to be satisfactory. 

The reader would naturally recognize that any teacher in any class- 
room, whether there are delinquents there or not, needs to know about 
modern school practice. For example, to be able to help children under- 
stand social life and get along with others, to capitalize upon each indi- 
vidual’s good qualities and talents, and to know how to use praise wher- 
ever it is helpful, rather than to discourage pupils by carping criticism 
—these are some of the accepted principles and practices of education. 
The discussion in this chapter has assumed that the teacher has been 
trained to apply them. 

In order to utilize these fine new methods effectively and to provide a 
wholesome learning situation in the classroom, teachers must have the 
self-reliance that comes from insight into their own personal development 
and their resultant basic attitudes toward others. They must learn how 
their own personalities can influence their relationships with their pupils. 
If the teacher has an emotional concern over certain kinds of symptoms, 
or over his appearance, race, or ability, then these feelings will affect his 
dealings with pupils. For example, he may have racial prejudices toward 
certain pupils; he may be jealous of attractive or gifted pupils; or he may 
resent children who come from economically secure and happy families. 
These limitations in his own adjustment may be partially to blame for 
classroom disturbances. The teacher's personality is, therefore, the first 
factor to be studied if he has trouble in maintaining reasonably good 
control in his classroom. 

Second, in dealing with disturbed pupils, teachers must have help from 
guidance specialists, or at least access to sources of personal data that 
they can use to understand the individual child. When the school system 
lacks these clinical resources, the teacher himself can be helped to study 
the individual pupil according to the principles of child guidance. Other 
things being equal, the more the teacher knows about the child and his 
background, the better he will be able to help him toward a satisfactory 
adjustment. 


It may become evident to teachers as they study themselves and those 
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children whom we characterize as delinquent, that the classroom is like 
a theater in which the pupils, the youthful players, re-enact the circum- 
stances of their lives. The symptoms and problems they display in the 
classroom may be regarded as the dramatization of the troubles in their 
lives. Whether the teacher is to join the cast as a problem person himself 
is a function of his own adjustment. No pedagogical schemes or devices 
yet discovered can prevent him from playing a detrimental role if he him- 
self is full of conflict and unhappiness. On the other hand, no unfavor- 
able school conditions can completely prevent him from exerting a bene- 
ficial influence if he is well and happy and guidance-minded. 
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Although the teacher sometimes has to deal with delinquent behavior 
in the classroom, his far more important responsibility is to promote the 
social development of all his pupils. One of the most effective ways of 
achieving this positive goal is through guidance of everyday group experi- 
ences. The teacher will accomplish more if, instead of devoting himself 
to ferreting out potential delinquents in his class and planning a special 
program for them, he makes all the experiences of the school contribute 
to the attainment of exhilarating, inviting, well-defined personal goals. 


TEACHING AS GUIDING GROUP EXPERIENCE 


The teacher guides as he teaches. Even his relationship with an indi- 
vidual pupil concerns not only himself and the pupil; it may affect that 
pupil’s relationship with his classmates, his parents, and his other associ- 
ates. The way the teacher treats a child in the group may even produce or 
precipitate delinquent behavior. If the teacher sets Jimmy apart from the 
rest of the class because he did not come to school clean, Jimmy gets the 
idea—and the other pupils get the idea—that he is ostracized, that the 
group is against him. When a teacher publicly ridicules a child or adoles- 
cent, embarrasses him, or compares him unfavorably with other children, 
the pupil’s status in the group is affected. When the teacher expects the 
worst of a child and continually confronts him with tasks that are too 
difficult, the pupil’s standing in the group is lowered. If the teacher pro- 
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vides no opportunities for handwork, for athletics, for creative work, and 
for other forms of self-expression, he is depriving the nonacademic child 
of a chance to win outstanding success in at least one corner of his life. 
If the child or adolescent finds in the classroom no opportunities for 
ships, for engaging in legitimate adventure, for rendering 


forming friend 
isfy these natural needs. Thus, 


service, he may turn to delinquency to sat 
the school program itself may foster criminal tendencies. 

Progress in the opposite direction can come from the use of guided 
group experience to build self-esteem, a sense of “belonging,” and a 
feeling of worth. In many individual cases these positive qualities make 
delinquent behavior unnecessary. In other words, effective work with 
groups contributes to a kind of development that precludes delinquent 


behavior by eliminating the need for it. 


Kinps or Group EXPERIENCE 

, and community group is a potential workshop 
eptable behavior—behavior that is best 
for the individual and for society. A class in American history, a dramatic 
club, a committee preparing the school lunch—each offers the pupil 
opportunities to share, according to his ability, in the group undertaking. 


Every class, school club 
for the building of socially aec 


Group Experiences in the Classroom and Club 
Classwork at its best has always contributed to pupils’ growth through 
years teachers have increasingly used the 
methods of group discussion, pupil-teacher planning, and motivation of 
individual pupils through the stimulation inherent in group activities. 
In many classrooms teachers are serving as democratic leaders of their 


groups. ; 

The informal group has several advantages over the class group in the 
majority of schools today. Since membership is on a voluntary basis, 
individuals who need the experience can be advised to join the kind of 
group that will meet their needs. Then, too, each informal group can plan 


a wider variety of activities than is possible in regular classes. 


Group Work 
Classroom and out-of-school groups may be used still more effectively 
as instruments for promoting individual development and the improve- 
ment of school and community. This process of dynamic group inter- 
action is generally known as group work. Its underlying dynamics are as 
yet not adequately understood and applied by many teachers.” 


group experience. In recent 


2 Fritz Redl “Discipline and Group Psychology,” Journal of the National Associ- 
: 1947), 3-15. 


ation of Deans of Women, XI (October, 
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The group-work process is a method that can be used in informal class- 
rooms, clubs, special interest groups, dormitory units, discussion groups, 
and social events. Effective group work takes place when the leader un- 
derstands the motivations of the members’ behavior, as well as their rela- 
tionships and interaction. It has these essential features: 


1. Like classroom procedure at its best, it provides activities suited to the 
abilities and in line with the interests of every member. Group projects in 
which there is a division of labor provide for individual differences. The proj- 
ects should be sufficiently difficult to be challenging, but easy enough for the 
members to achieve successfully. The group supplies an environment. rich. in 
creative activities for the individual and in opportunities for co-operative 
Social interaction. Co-operation replaces competition. Whatever happens to 
one member in the group may color the emotional responses of the others. ; 

2. It provides experiences in working together for the welfare of all and in 
sharing responsibility; it gives experience in social living. : 

3. It affords occasions for all members to suggest and accept group goals. This 
can be done in leader-member planning periods. Thus members propose, 
plan, carry out, and evaluate their own program, 

4. Members are given opportunity to use initiative, to exchange ideas with one 
another, to make choices, to accept responsibility for the consequences of 
their decisions. Each member participates actively and spontaneously in 
each meeting. 

5. There are opportunities for each member to win a place in the group and to 
gain the status he desires. Each contributes to the group thinking according 

to his ability. ` 

. Interest in the group gradually expands into a sense of responsibility to the 

group and an active concern for other groups, as in an interschool or inter- 


community council, and finally extends to still larger national and world 
affairs. 


7. Records of individual and group progress are kept, 


Group Therapy 
Group therapy is another kind of group experience.? 4 5 6 Its aim, like 
that of individual psychotherapy, is to “correct personality defects which 


? Pearl L, Axelrod, Myrna S. Cameron, 
in Group Therapy with Shy Adolescent Gi 
XIV (October, 1944), 616-27. 


*Fritz Redl (Chairman), “Levels and Applications of Group Therapy” (Round 
Table), American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIV (October, 1944), 578-602. 


č Lawson G. Lowrey (Chairman), “Group Therapy” (Round Table), American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIII (October, 1943), 648-90. 


*Harry Manuel Shulman, “Delinquency Treatment in the Controlled Activity 
Group," American Sociological Review, X (June, 1945), 405-14, 


and Joseph C. Solomon, “An Experiment 
rls,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
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produce pathological and diffuse behavior.”? One of the chief ways of 
doing this is by strengthening the ego. As the individual's self-esteem 
develops, he is able to get along better with people and his need to be 
aggressive is reduced. 

; Strictly speaking, group therapy is for certain persons who are emo- 
tionally ill. It creates a highly friendly, permissive atmosphere in which 
the individual feels free to be himself and is better able to understand 
himself and relate himself to others. The group is small and carefully 
selected to provide a proper balance of active and passive personalities 
eutic influence on one another. The individual gains 


which have a therap E d 
es his own tensions and 


support from the members of the group and releas 


anxieties. 
Group counseling is perhaps the better terminology for the discussion- 


type of group that has therapeutic aims. This method was employed with 
groups of men being punished for minor offenses at a military base,? and 
might be used successfully with juvenile delinquents. The following are 


its main features: 
1. The leader gives the group an u 
to have the group think throug 


2. He introduces a topic and encourages 1 
the first discussion was stimulated by a story of a high-school boy who met 


disappointment in his efforts to “make the team." The group members de- 


scribed how a person might react to such a failure. Thus they brought to 
ng to frustration. The next session opened 


light many methods of respondi e x 
with the direct question, “How do you feel about being on report?” This 
question brought out all kinds of rationalizations, hostility, and self-blame. 
These statements were listed on the board beside the earlier list. — 
3. Having seen for themselves that their responses to their own present situation 
are “emotion charged,” the members are more ready to regard themselves dis- 
passionately and to go on to discuss other specific questions and misconcep- 


tions, 


Any discussion that releas 
Ships, and helps the individu 
quately should be useful in pre 

Differences in Groups 

The leader recognizes differences in groups. Some are already well 
integrated; their members are ready to take responsibility for planning 
and carrying out a definite program. Other groups seem to have no out- 
—— 

? R. S. Slavson, “The Treatment of Aggression. VII. Through Group Therapy,” 
American J'ournalof Orthopsychiatry, XIII (July, 1943), 427. 

of a Group Method Used To Decrease Re- 


. * Alvin Zander, “Brief Description 
cidivism on a Military Base" (unpublished paper). 


nderstanding of the purpose of the meetings: 


h some problems with him. 
free discussion. In the situation cited, 


es tension, clarifies feelings and relation- 
al to meet concrete situations more ade- 


venting delinquent behavior. 
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standing interests; they require the leader’s help in finding a suitable 
activity. Still others consist of persons who have had no previous experi- 
ence in democratic activity; they need a great deal of help in learning to 
plan and to take responsibility. Unless the leader can assess his group s 
level of experience, he may give the members too much responsibility or 
expect too high a degree of skill in democratie procedure. 


Dangers from Poorly Organized and Sponsored Groups 


Group experience does not inevitably bring good results. This fact 
must be faced. Groups that are poorly organized and sponsored may 
cause undesirable changes in some individuals. For example, a teen-age 
canteen set up by a commercial company became a “den of iniquity"—a 
detrimental influence on many teen-age boys and girls. Dancing degener- 
ated into petting and overstimulation of sexual desires; boys brought 
alcoholic beverages to add to the soft drinks that the canteen sold. The 
constructive guidance of a really good leader was entirely lacking. The 
adult in charge created a laissez-faire atmosphere; he took no active part 
in helping the young people develop worthy goals and learn how to attain 
them by working together. Any group activity may do harm if the leader 
does not use sound and appropriate group-work methods and if he does 
not see clearly the possible values of the activity to the individual mem- 
bers, to the group, and to the school and community. 


RELATION OF GROUP WORK TO COUNSELING 


It is obvious that group work is closely related to counseling. This is a 
relationship that works two ways. The group situation shows up individ- 
uals who need counseling. The counseling situation reveals the need for 
certain kinds of group experiences. Unless the group leader and the 
counselor work together closely, each may fail. Many a reasonable plan 
for treatment falls by the wayside because it is not appropriate in the 
group to which the individual returns. 

Moreover, the behavior of an individual cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of the groups in which he is involved. Whenever emotional 
disturbances occur in a group, previously well-adjusted children may 
suddenly exhibit problem behavior. What seems to be abnormal behavior 
in an individual may appear quite normal in the light of his group affilia- 
tions and experiences. A relatively unaggressive boy may get into mis- 
chief because of the “lure of ‘tough guy’ prestige offered to him by his 
more aggressive but less audacious friends." Behavior that seems unac- 
countable as viewed in the light of the individual ¢ 


ase history may thus 
be easily understood. 
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The importance of a combination of group work and counseling is well 
illustrated in the case of Bill:? At thirteen years of age, Bill had been ar- 
rested about six times for stealing and gambling. At fourteen, he was the 
No. 1 “problem” in his school—a chronic truant and a disturbance in the 
classroom. Weekly visits to the Bureau of Child Guidance did not bring 
about any observed improvement in his behavior. For several summers 
at camp he was reported as “‘unco-operative, greedy, provocative, noisy, 
destructive, and unpopular with counselors and fellow campers.” 

But during the last summer and winter a combination of counseling 
and group work has brought about a change in the boy’s behavior pat- 
tern. The new camp counselor recognized that Bill's aggressiveness, im- 
agination, and initiative could be redirected in constructive ways—ama- 
teur contests, stunt nights, swimming and track meets, and dramatics. 
These opportunities enabled Bill to win the recognition he craved. The 
counselor also put the boy in charge of assembling and painting some 
Adirondack chairs. Bill did a fine job and was proud of it. After camp 
closed, the counselor maintained his relation to the boy as a “big 
brother." Together they developed new interests. Although Bill's school 
marks did not improve, he was graduated from the eighth grade and 
entered a vocational high school. Here he was fortunate in having an 
understanding teacher-counselor who helped him choose the course in 
plumbing. Now that Bill has a vocational objective, school has become 
meaningful and he is making real progress. One other influence was oper- 
ating at the same time: the pastor of his church, like the camp counselor, 
detected admirable qualities in the boy and found ways of utilizing them 
in the group activities of the church. Thus, in another area of his life he 
has found recognition and satisfaction. Apparently Bill has been de- 
flected from a delinquent career. The process was essentially one of dis- 
covering his good qualities, providing constructive outlets for them, and 
giving him the recognition and support of friends who cared for him as a 
person. 
AIMS AND OUTCOMES OF GUIDED GROUP EXPERIENCE 
Group work has two principal aims: to meet the needs of the individual 


members and to realize the goals of the group in a democratic society. 
ed. Through working together toward some 


These two aims are interrelat i | 
individuals grow in understanding of 


Satisfying group achievement, 
others and in self-esteem. . f 
More specifically, guided experience in groups should help children and 


adolescents: 


? Russell J. Fornwalt, “Problem Boy: A Case Study in Delinquency,” School and 


Society, LXIV (November 23, 1946), 356-58. 
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Build self-esteem, a sense of worth, and a feeling of “belonging.” 


. Satisfy their needs for fun, adventure, affection, and success in some corner 


of their lives. The individual wants affection; in the group he learns the kind 
of behavior that wins friends. He wants success and is eager to be shown 
ways of obtaining it. 


. Redirect aggressive impulses in ways that are socially acceptable in a free 


society. In order to be accepted by the group, the individual with delinquent 
tendencies learns to modify his hostile drives. He is disciplined by the group. 
If the group contains a fair balance of aggressive and of withdrawing per- 
sonalities, the members tend to stimulate or to restrain one another. 


. Use their abilities creatively and effectively and discover and develop new 


interests. 


. Learn to understand other people, get on well with them, and treat them 


courteously and fairly. ` 


. Acquire techniques of living together. The group offers its members oppor- 


tunities to experiment, and to practice taking turns, co-operating, handling 
competition, acting in the light of common values, and playing their appropri- 
ate masculine or feminine roles. 


. Gain satisfaction from working for common goals; as they experience the 


pleasure of conducting and successfully completing group projects, they learn 
to set more concrete group aims. Through their activities, they improve the 
sehool and community in various ways. It is especially important that the 
members of a group experience real satisfaction in taking their share of 
responsibility and working with others for the welfare of all. Only thus may 
each person learn to use his individual capacities for social ends. 


If teachers and other group leaders have these aims in mind, they will 


be more likely to make their groups instruments of personal development 


and community betterment. The relation of these aims to the prevention 
of delinquency is obvious. 


Tue LEADER AND His Route 


The leader is concerned with and guides the interaction of members of 


his group. If this interaction is favorable and promotes personal develop- 
ment, it is because of: 


1. 


The kind of person he is. He is sensitive to individual and group needs; he 
knows the individuals in the group and what each can contribute; he is solici- 
tous of the welfare of less competent members; he respects and accepts each 


of them and takes a constructive attitude toward all; he has no personal 
need to dominate. 


- The way he behaves in the group. He is a member of the group, not a boss; he 


shares in the work; he listens and learns. 

He serves as a consultant and resource, always ready to draw on his ex- 
perience and training to meet the needs of the group, to demonstrate skills, 
and to help members look ahead and plan. He raises questions for considera- 
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tion, describes what other groups have done, refers committees to records 
of activities kept by other committees, anticipates difficulties, and helps the 
group plan to meet specific problems successfully. To improve the planning 
of the next event, he may suggest that each committee make a written evalu- 
ation of their current work. 

He is alert to give members just enough help to prevent failure. He mini- 
mizes the occasions for correction, criticism, blame, and dissatisfaction. If he 
ss some special knowledge or skill for which the need arises, he 
assists the group in getting expert help. If failure occurs, he helps the group 
or the individual to interpret it wisely and to learn not to fail that way again. 

He takes a constructive and positive attitude toward people. In various 
grow and to realize his personal goals. Instead 
his or to do that, he offers them opportunities 
for choice and decision-making. He encourages individuals to take responsi- 
bility. Whenever possible, he plays up constructive and co-operative effort, 
giving approval to committees or the group as a whole more frequently than 
to individuals. He sees that good work is recognized. 


He is enthusiastic about the group enterprise. x . k i 
He has a sense of personal growth through his experience in working with 


does not posse: 


ways he helps each member to 
of telling the members to do t 


the group. 
3. The kind of group atmosphere or environment he creates. He selects members 
one another; he gives members just 


who will have a beneficial influence on ] 
hat they can complete it successfully and have 


enough help on a project so t p ] : 
the satisfaction that comes from & worth-while achievement; he clarifies 
ideals and standards through discussion and by giving the members ex- 
perience with different kinds of activities. By his own example of consider- 
ateness and friendliness he develops & similar attitude in the members toward 
him and toward one another. Although primarily concerned with the per- 
sonal development of individuals, he does not undervalue the importance 
of group success; he recognizes that this success contributes indirectly to the 
growth of each individual. ] . . f 
4. The preparation he has had. In addition to being well qualified by personality 
and flexible in adapting his procedures to the needs of the group, the most 
fessional training, including practice 


successful leader is one who has had pro 7 
in group work under s "eachers who have had no preparation for 


upervision. T : y no pi 
their group-work responsibilities need practice and instruction in group-work 
methods. One of the best ways of g this training to teachers in service is 


givin 
through & co-operative community training course In which schools and 
group-work agencies participate. 


Gladys Williams, Program Consultant, Cleveland Girl Scout Council, 
has described two experiences that illustrate the favorable trend toward 
co-operation between the schools and the youth-serving agencies. The 
first deals with the joint sessions of teachers and group workers in agen- 
cies, which took place at the Annual State Teachers’ Conferences in 
Minnesota. The teachers and group workers planned sessions together. 
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In the first year, 1940, the audience far exceeded expectations, and the 
attendance has continued to be large. The subjects for discussion in the 
years 1940-43 were: “Leadership in a Group-Work Setting," “How Can 
We Deepen and Widen Democratic Experience through the Group?" 
“How Can We Provide Opportunities for Young People To Participate 
in the War Effort So That They Will Feel Essential and Learn To Work 
with Adults in Lessening Prejudice?" One feature, a panel of adults and 
students on intercultural education in the schools, was part of a project 
initiated by the high-school members of an agency club. These programs 
were successful because both the school people and the group workers felt 
genuine interest in them and need for them; the leaders were keenly inter- 
ested in the total school-community program for young people; the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Minnesota collaborated effectively 
in the project; and there was advance promotion throughout the state 
which reached teachers who were serving as advisers of extra class groups. 

The second experience in co-operation between the school and group- 
work agencies was initiated by Barbara Wright, Supervisor of Counselors 
in the Minneapolis schools. By serving on the Y-Teens Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A. she had learned that group workers had an accumulation of 
experience and knowledge that could benefit teachers who were leading 
informal groups in schools. Under her leadership a committee of group 
workers from agencies, the supervisor of school counselors, and a teacher- 
adviser of an agency club prepared a series of three articles presenting 
basic principles in using the group as a means of helping individual chil- 
dren to grow," which were published in the School Bulletin of the Min- 
neapolis Publie Schools in the first three months of 1944. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE QUALITY OF Group EXPERIENCES 

The success of group work in the classroom is frequently prevented by 
administrative restrictions and the policies and procedures of the school 
as a whole. A Freshman class enters high school 1,300 strong. Four years 
later, 600 graduate. Where are the other 700? And through what devas- 
tating experiences, meanwhile, have many of them passed? What harm 
has been done to many of the relatively lucky 600, by forcible detention 
in a school whose academic demands they cannot possibly meet? If we 
make children go to school, under compulsory education laws, then we 
must give them in school the chance to succeed and to grow. By subject- 
ing all children to a curriculum based almost entirely on academic 
achievement, we provide fertile soil for failure, frustration, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

There is no need to describe the blighting effect of failure upon per- 
sonality. How many seasoned adults could face, every morning, the pros- 
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pect of a day's work beyond their capacity, in which they could expect 
only to fail? How many children, at last escaping from school, have mean- 
while contracted the personality ills of inadequacy and inferiority? 
Tagged as failures and "shown the door,” they set out to attempt a fresh 
start elsewhere! Their morale lowered by discouragement and a sense of 
inferiority, and probably embittered by feelings of resentment, they may 
naturally take the step to delinquency. 

The most effective group-work methods cannot compensate for the 
destructive influences of unsuitable school tasks that force pupils to fail, 
ineffectual instruction that makes learning difficult, and emphasis on 
competing with others rather than making progress commensurate with 
one’s own capacity. To remove these hindrances to personal development 
is not to make everything easy for the pupil. That would not bring him 
happiness. The child and the adolescent need a situation in which they 
have to think through and solve their own problems. They do not want 
anyone to solve problems for them. They need to be placed in situations 
in which they can learn the techniques of getting along with others and 
can find joy in the learning process itself. Happiness lies in the process of 
overcoming obstacles, mastering difficulties, and controlling strains and 
pressures by developing one’s own techniques of living. Only in a setting 
that affords such opportunities for growth can the teacher do his best 
work,!° 

In Highland Park, Michigan, the aim is to make the entire life of the 
school an instrument for guidance and personal development. 

The pupil is a constituent part of the group, sharing in all its activities, 
whether they be routine work or recreation. While each is given responsibilities 
ith his skills and other capabilities, he performs his work as part of 
the class participates. . . . . Every classroom in its 
her can be stimulating and of positive aid in guid- 


in keeping w 
an integrated plan in which 
group relationship with a teac! 
ing the social orientation of each child." 

tal school program that creates a favorable 
setting for group work in the classroom is that of New York’s Public 
School 37. Its enrolment is drawn entirely from the most uncontrollable 
behavior cases in the city. These boys have played truant, stolen, com- 
mitted vandalism, beaten or even knifed other children, assaulted teach- 
ers, and kept classrooms in a perpetual uproar. At least half have had 
court experience. Yet, in spite of the special difficulties involved, a favor- 


able setting has been created for classroom teachers. 


Another example of a to 


tmosphere in chapter iii, pp. 56-59. 
. Schwartz, "Group Therapy as Applied to a 
d for this yearbook). 


10 See description of school a 
4 Gorton Riethmiller and Louis A 
Public School System” (paper prepare 
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Mrs. Rashkis, the principal, says that “the rehabilitation of her boys 
depends on treating them like people entitled to respect; making them 
feel well-liked and wanted; finding something at which they can be suc- 
cessful; and discovering some way in which they can serve others.’’? 

Since the most important thing is to find something in which each boy 
can be successful, the first step is to ascertain what each newcomer can do. 
He is studied by a psychiatrist and a psychologist from the Child Guidance 
Bureau. A home visitor finds out about his home conditions and emotion- 
al relationships with members of his family. In a conference attended by 
the guidance specialists, the principal, and the boy’s teachers, the condi- 
tions out of which his difficulties have arisen are brought out in the open, 
and his special interests and abilities are clearly described. Then the boy 
himself helps to work out a plan which will give him the experiences he 
needs in small classes of about sixteen boys. 

The following are some of the varied experiences which may be includ- 
ed in an individually planned program to meet the boy’s needs: 

1. Assembly programs in which the boys have an opportunity to listen to an 
able speaker and then question him and discuss his talk, or in which they 
spend the entire period discussing school problems and standards. Thus, 
they have a chance to “blow off steam" and at the same time learn to respect 
the opinions of others and to maintain their own convictions courteously. 

2. Opportunities to perform special services in the school—running errands, 
answering telephones, polishing desks, decorating the walls and keeping the 
school clean, conducting visitors around the building, taking charge of the 
midmorning distribution of milk, running magie lanterns and motion pic- 
ture machines. These and other services are used as aids to adjustment 
with many individuals who show a special need to feel of worth to the group- 

3. Opportunities to learn woodworking and other shop techniques, clerical work, 
and other skills which stimulate or confirm vocational and avocational inter- 
ests. 

4. Vocational guidance and placement services, including a class in “social char- 
acter and vocational guidance.” In this class they discuss what they want 
to do and to be and read the lives of such people as Booker T. Washington, 
George Washington Carver, Michael Pupin, Helen Keller, Edward Bok, and 
others who have overcome greater than usual difficulties. 

5. Practical nutrition classes leading to the choice of more wholesome meals. 

6. Health services skilfully introduced by a health counselor who links a visit 
to the dentist or doctor with the boy's real interests and needs. 

7. Classes in which history and civics “come alive.” 


Although this school has small classes and special services that the 
ordinary school lacks, many of its features can be introduced in any 


? Elsie McCormick, “They Can Be Made Over,” Survey Graphic, XXXIV (April, 
1945), 127-29. 
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school without extra cost. As Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has pointed out, “The spirit of friendliness, the con- 
cern for the pupils’ self-respect, and the use of responsibility to build self- 
confidence can be applied anywhere that there are wise and sympathetic 
teachers.” This kind of school setting would prevent delinquency by 
helping to bring out the best in all the children. 


PROCEDURES oF WORK WITH GROUPS 
Now let us see how teachers and other leaders have translated these 
principles and aims into group procedures in classrooms, in homerooms, 
in human-relations classes, and in school and community clubs. The pro- 
cedures here described are applicable in many kinds of groups. 


Understanding the Individual Members of the 
Group and Their Relationships 

The child-study procedures described in chapter vii are useful in un- 
derstanding the members of a group. Even a large class can be organized 
on an informal basis, which makes it possible for the teacher to know 
many of the pupils as persons. A gifted teacher in a large city high school 
gave an extraordinary demonstration of this ability in one of her classes. 
It was a school in which competitive marking was emphasized. At the 
close of one marking period many of the pupils had a feeling of worthless- 
ness. The teacher said, ‘While frankly facing academic failure this mark- 
ing period, you should also remember that every one of you has good 
qualities.” To this remark, they countered, “Miss W., tell us what is good 
about us." Thereupon she took time to mention concretely some asset 
that each pupil possessed. For example, of two sisters she said, “Mary 
and Jane are considerate of each other. I remember one time when Jane 
had an extra heavy load of school work. Mary did Jane’s home duties as 
well as her own.” At the end of the period the pupils said, ‘Miss W., this 
is the best English period we've ever had." This teacher recognized that 
irresponsibility, indifference, and a general "don't care" attitude often 
arise from feelings of inferiority and worthlessness. In this one period 
she showed the pupils that she had been observing their good qualities— 
the qualities on which they could build—and also that she was interested 
in them as individuals with definite potentialities. 

In addition to observation and the other common methods of child 
study, there are special techniques for understanding the interaction of 
members within a particular group. One of the simplest and most effec- 
tive techniques of analyzing group structure is the sociometric procedure. 
Information about relationships is obtained by means of such simple 
questions as: With whom would you like to go on the picnic? With whom 
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would you like to sit at table? With whom would you like to work on a 
committee? Rejection may be studied by means of negatively worded 
questions—With whom would you not like to go on the picnic? These 
questions are not hypothetical. The members of the group know that 
their choices will actually be granted, if possible. If the results of this 
sociometric procedure are charted, relationships within the group will be 
revealed. Some members are chosen by many, rejected by none; others 
are chosen by few and rejected by few; still others are chosen by none 
and rejected by many. 

By means of a modified form of the simple sociometric procedure, Jen- 
nings? studied the relationships among girls in the New York State 
Training School for Girls. She went further and supplemented the socio- 
metric data by observation, psychiatric interviews, and a systematic 
study of the status each individual held in the eyes of members of his 
group. Thus, she obtained an understanding not only of the patterns of 
social participation but also of the qualities of leadership and follower- 
ship which are present in members of the group. Sociometric procedures 
have also been used in classroom situations.’ 15 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 

Some classes obviously offer greater opportunities than others for 
pupil participation in planning. But in even the most specialized, state- 
prescribed or college-required course, some planning is possible. In one 
slow-learning ninth-grade group the teacher was free to develop the con- 
tent in communication arts that these particular pupils needed. The 
pupils first set for themselves goals in communication through reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. The following is an excerpt from a much 
longer record of class procedures, which moved from goals, to problems, 
to techniques: 
Martha Nell: Why not let the class work together on the goals everybody has 


mentioned? Then divide the class up according to goals a few said they want. 
Then let certain ones work on goals they alone want. 


Teacher: What would be the advantages of that plan, Martha Nell? It would be 
easier for everybody to work together on the same goals. 

Martha Nell: Well, if we did that, we would waste each other’s time. Some would 
be working on things they already know. 


1 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Personality in Inter- 
personal Relations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. 


14 Merl E. Bonney, “A Sociometric Study of the Relationships of Some Factors 
to Mutual Friendships on the Elementary, Secondary, and College Levels,” Sociom- 
etry, IX (February, 1946), 21-47. 


35 Willard C. Olson, “The Improvement of Human Relations in the Classroom,” 
Childhood Education, XXII (March, 1946), 317-25. 
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Ruth: I don’t think the plan would work. Everybody will get all mixed up. 

Roy: It will work if we plan careful enough. I’ve seen it work in another class, 
“Problems of Democracy." 

Teacher: How would we plan it, Roy, so that we won't get "all mixed up," as 
Ruth said? 

Roy: Well, we could have one day in the week when everybody will be working 
on goals that everybody has. 

Miriam: We could organize like a club and have a chairman—and let everybody 
talk—say, on books or movies or radio programs. 

Martha Nell: That will give us a chance to improve in listening, too. 

Roy: Then on some days we could divide into small groups and work at differ- 
ent tables. We could have one or two days a week for people to work on sepa- 


rate goals. 
Teacher: I believe the plan might work. B 
plan? (Silence.) Then suppose we begin with the plan Martha Nell has sug- 


gested and Roy and Miriam have supported. If we find it isn’t working, we 
can try another way. Does everyone understand the plan? (It is summarized.) 
Schedule of Work. The details for whole-group work, small-group work, and 
individual work were planned by a committee appointed by the class to meet 
with me. A week's schedule was suggested and submitted to the class for approv- 
al. It was rather formal, but I felt that it would keep us from getting "all mixed 
up," as Ruth said we might. 
The week's schedule included: two days a week for the class to work as a whole 
on eommon goals (one of these two days the class would meet as a club); one 


day a week for free-reading; one day for small groups to work on special goals; 
one day for individuals to pursue particular aims. If an individual did not have 
an aim common to a small group, he might work on particular aims two days 


a week. 


ut does anyone else have a better 


I took care to say that this plan should be followed only so long as it proved 
to be effective. If better ways developed as we worked, we could change. 

Plans for Each Study. In order that the whole group, small groups, and indi- 
viduals might have clearer directions in their work, they made detailed plans 
in writing for each separate study. Each plan included: What I (or we) expect to 
gain from my (or our) study; how I (or we) plan to go about gaining my (or our) 
purposes; ways I (or we) will use to measure my (or our) progress toward my (or 
our) goals. 

Group Plan for Reachin Á 
by the whole group in connection wi 
experience in whole-group planning be 


g Specific Goals. This plan was first followed through 
th common goals; thus, every pupil had 
fore he attempted individual planning. 


That this pupil-teacher planning was successful in many ways is indi- 
cated by the dated records of the group discussions during the year and 
by comments made by persons outside the classroom and by the pupils 
themselves. The following are à fe 


staff: 


w of the comments from the school 
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Sara has grown and improved considerably in the past year. She is learning 
to live and work with her fellow students. She has become considerate of others, 
putting their wants and desires above her own.—Sara’s teacher of physical edu- 
cation. 

Eldra seems so much more wide-awake now and more co-operative (than 
she wes at the beginning of the year).—Eldra’s homeroom teacher. 

Miriam Tucker has become interested in a variety of things during the past 
few months. I believe that her course in General English and her employment at 
the Probate Office are responsible for this increase in interest.—Miriam's home- 
room teacher. 


Some of the pupils’ comments follow: 


I know I have improved in social relationships, by which I mean working and 
getting along well with others. I have had several chances to test myself in this 
class, when I would ask my friends to help with something and they would al- 
ways help. I always try to help my friends with anything they ask me to do, so 
I will always have lots of friends. The class has learned to co-operate —Martha 
Nell. 

I think this kind of class should be taught again next year because it is our 
last year in school, and everyone will be going out in the world making his own 
living. We will be coming in contact with people every day and we should know 
what to do and say to them. This kind of class helps us to meet these needs.— 
Billy 8. 

One of the main goals which I felt important to me as an individual to strive 
toward during this year is learning to get along better with others. In my every- 
day activities and work, I am constantly coming in contact with friends or people 
with whom it is sometimes hard to get along. During this year, I have tried more 
than ever to get along with people. I have found that it pays. I believe the class 
as a group has learned to get along better.—Alton. 

In getting along with people, I believe I have improved considerably. I've 
tried to improve my disposition and control my temper. I believe the attitude 
of my friends shows that I have improved. I have tried to be friendlier to more 


people than just my closest friends. In doing this, I now enjoy the friendship of 
more people.—Helen. 


The class as a whole has improved in manners.—Ruth.16 


"These observations and comments are not, in themselves, of course, 
conclusive evidence of the value of pupil-teacher planning, but they do 
suggest changes in behavior that may result from this kind of group ex- 
perience. 

Developing Skill in Committee Work 


Committee work is another basic procedure that can be illustrated by 
group activities in a history class. The teacher of this class, despite the 


18 Elizabeth Rose, “A Needs-Approach to the Teaching of English.” Unpublished 
Doctor-of-Education Project, Teachers Colleze, Columbia University, New York; 
1947. 
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fact that she was required to follow a set course of study, provided an op- 
portunity for pupil planning and individual initiative. The pupils sug- 
gested subtopics under each main topic to be studied. The class of forty 
divided into five groups of eight pupils each. Each group selected a sub- 
topic for intensive study. Then the members of each group went to their 
table, planned their work, collected the facts necessary, and conferred 
about the best way of making an arresting and informative report to the 
rest of the class. Each pupil took responsibility for doing his part. 

This form of organization is favorable to effective group work. The 
teacher, knowing the needs of the individual pupils, can balance mem- 
bership in the subgroups so that the members of each will have a bene- 
ficial influence on one another. In general, these groups will not all be in 
the classroom at the same time. To be sure, finding suitable materials and 
places to work presents difficulty, especially in crowded schools. How- 
ever, one group may be accommodated in the library, another in a work- 
shop, another in the art room—wherever the special requirements of 
their task may take them. Of the groups that remain in the classroom, 
one confers with the teacher while the others work quietly on some as- 
pect of their plan of presentation. The teacher has provided reference 
books, pamphlets, materials for making charts, and other supplies the 


pupils need. 


He goes from group to group, suggesting contributions which shy in- 


dividuals can make, giving approval to the group for co-operative plan- 
ning and other real achievement, and serving as a consultant and re- 
source. He plays the role of expert as well as member of the group. 

From time to time the class will meet as a whole, to discuss problems 
that concern them all. On these occasions they plan trips that have a 
bearing on the topic, arrange for speakers and exhibits, plan the schedule 
for group reports, and find solutions for any problems relating to mate- 
rials or behavior. The class chairman conducts the meetings and all 
profit by the guidance of the teacher in matters of parliamentary proce- 
dure, group discussion, and committee work. . . 

A group report may take the form of a panel discussion, picture talk, 
dramatization, simulated radio broadcast, exhibit—any vivid and ap- 
propriate means of communicating the results of the group's special 
study. If a report has general interest and is exceedingly well done, it 
may be presented to another grade or to the school as a whole as an as- 
sembly program, or it may be set up as an exhibit in the main hall. Such 
special recognition increases the self-esteem of pupils who feel inferior as 
a result of previous failure. A ; 

The activities of class groups also serve to give pupils new and valu- 
able contacts with their community. Besides yielding firsthand informa- 
tion on a variety of topics, visits to industries, courts, board-of-health 
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laboratories, child-care centers and other social agencies, and places of 
historic interest increase the pupils’ appreciation of their community and 
show them how they as citizens can contribute to the welfare of all. 

Observation indicates that under group-work methods appropriately 
applied in the classroom the pupils gain in knowledge of the subject and 
in ability to read, write, listen, speak, and do arithmetic. But the most 
important outcomes of group activity’? can only be estimated. Observa- 
tion by the teacher and comments by the pupils indicate that they work 
harder than under traditional classroom procedures. They are stimulated 
to acquire more efficient study methods. They learn to respect the opin- 
ion of others and to work co-operatively with them. As a result of fulfill- 
ing the obligations they voluntarily accept, they develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility and become more mature.'* Thus, they develop a personali- 
ty resistant to juvenile delinquency. 


Leading Group Discussion 

In its manifold forms the discussion technique is essential in work 
with groups. It is used in pupil-teacher planning, in the solving of com- 
mon personal and school problems, and in the clarification of goals and 
ethical concepts. In so far as it is successful in developing ideas and at- 
titudes that guide conduct, it is an important means of helping pupils to 
follow the path of good citizenship. For this reason, a few suggestions 
will be given here to help teachers improve their discussion techniques. 

An effective discussion is a group experience in which people think 
through situations together and find the right way for themselves. 

The leader is a guide. His responsibility is: 

1. To help members select topics for discussion that gear into their life interests 

and concerns. 

. To see that the topic or problem is clearly stated in the language of the group. 

3. To know individual members of the group and to be sensitive to them so that 
he can help each one make his best contribution to the discussion and derive 
the experience he most needs: recognition, approval, help in communicating 
his ideas to others, self-control in listening to others’ points of view. 

4. To encourage objectivity and to avoid getting involved in personalities, 
except as individuals themselves choose to bring their personal problems before 
the group. 

5. To help the members winnow from their firsthand experience and their 
reading whatever is most useful in thinking through the issue. In a discussion 
of problems of delinquency, for example, boys who had had court experience 


to 


7 Elaine Forsyth and Lloyd A. Cook, “Working with Groups in Classrooms,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XX (November, 1946), 168-75. 


18 S. R. Slavson, “A Group Plan for Classroom Teaching,” The Group in Education 
Recreation, Social Work, VIII (January, 1946), 7-11. 
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played the role of expert by giving a realistic picture of what happens when 
one gets caught. 
6. To help the group find some constructive idea in every contribution, rather 
than to ignore or discard a poorly expressed or inadequate comment. Thus, 
the group gives encouragement to each individual. 
To use conflict constructively rather than to suppress it. Conflicting opinions, 
vigorously expressed, have value as a release of tension for those who feel 
strongly about a subject. They are also a dynamic means of making a point 
of view dramatic and memorable and thus contribute to the demonstration 


of the process of scientific problem-solving. 


AL 


Under certain conditions the discussion may follow Dewey's steps of 
thought: (1) selecting and stating a real problem which brings to bear the 
experiences of the group and their opposing points of view; (2) suggest- 
ing solutions; (3) examining and evaluating these suggestions; (4) formu- 
lating the best solution; (5) making a plan of action based on the group 
thinking; (6) carrying out and testing the plan. However, these steps are 
too heavy and rigid for use in many discussion groups. 

A very practical problem arises when the natural leaders and domi- 
a group hold antisocial points of view. These are the 
members whose vigorously expressed opinions influence others but whose 
own ideas and attitudes are not modified by discussion. Their point of 
view never changes. If they speak first, as they usually do, they are likely 
to sway the whole group in their direction. 

Under these circumstances, the group leader can do several things to 
insure an unbiased discussion. He will, of course, recognize all the points 
of view that are expressed, no matter how opposed they are to his own 
way of thinking. But he will also be sure that other ways of thinking are 
represented. Instead of “smacking down" the opinionated member, he 
will say, “That’s one point of view, very vigorously expressed. Now let's 
get at all the other ways of thinking about this problem." If other mem- 
bers of the group are hesitant about expressing their point of view, he 
may call on someone whom he knows to be an able speaker: “John, you 
have another point of view, I think, that is important, if we are to get a 
well-rounded picture of the problem.” If student members of the group 
are not able to round out the picture, the leader, who is also a member, 
may say: “There are several other ways of looking at the problem that 
some employers (or other members of the community) have. We should 
have these clearly in mind in order not to get a one-sided view of the prob- 
lem"—and then state the other points of view himself. By taking time 
to make sure that the problem is viewed fairly from all sides, the leader 


is often able to avoid a quick, easy, and biased solution. 
Many group situations give rise to discussions which help to solve 


nant personalities of 
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school and personal problems. For example, the following is the tele- 

scoped record of a discussion that took place in connection with the 

nomination of a homeroom chairman in a ninth grade: 

Teacher: What should we consider in making our nominations for chairman? 

Pupil 1: He should be able to speak before a group. 

Pupil 2: He should be fair—give everyone a chance to say what he wants. 

Pupil 3: Why say “he”? The selection should not be made on the basis of whether 
it’s a boy or a girl, but who is the best person. 

Teacher: Yes, and it is not just the person we want, but rather the person who 
will do the best job, regardless of our personal preference. Now, are we ready 
for the nominations? 


Such discussions help pupils to develop social norms and to build 
healthful attitudes toward accepting responsibility for leadership in a 
group, toward keeping the discussion moving forward, toward failure to 
be elected, toward making nominations, and toward voting. In the dis- 
cussion cited above, the teacher took an active part when the pupils gave 
clues that seemed to require follow-up. Thus, the group clarified several 
principles of electing officers and later developed a constructive attitude 
toward failure. 

Although this was a well-adjusted group, the same practice in thinking 
before acting and in developing ideals of group responsibility would have 
been equally valuable for pupils who show delinquent tendencies. of 
course, ideals and values are not built in a day, but repeated experiences 
of this kind will in time help children and adolescents to develop a value 
system which in turn will guide their behavior. Ojemann and his asso- 
ciates! have already done important experimental work in helping pupils 
to understand themselves and their relationships with others and to ac- 
quire techniques of living with others in groups. 

*'Human-relations classes," which have been introduced in a number 
of schools, use the group-discussion method to teach teen-agers tech- 
niques of getting along with parents, boys and girls, and other people 
with whom they come in contact. The discussion is usually stimulated by 
a case"—a story or description of an episode involving some common 
school, home, or neighborhood problem. 

The following account by Dr. Frances M. Wilson of procedures used 
in her human-relations classes in a large city senior high school illustrates 
the value of informal discussion in giving pupils a sense of direction: 

. At the first meeting of the class in human relations, the pupils raise the ques 
tions orally and in writing that they would like to discuss during the term. These 
questions pour forth and are very specific: “What should I do if my mother still 


19 See Introduction, pp. 6-7. 
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treats me as though I were ten?” "Should I be allowed to keep the money I 
earn?” “Is it all right for a high-school girl to drink?” “What can you do about 
cliques in clubs?” “How can I pass my school subjects when I have to do all 
the housework at home because my mother works?” “Should & boy have to 
help just as much with the housework as a girl?” 

These and a multitude of other questions indicate that the areas of pupil 
interest broadly stated include: (1) family relationships, (2) personal adjustment, 
(3) social problems, (4) school adjustment, (5) vocational choice and postgrad- 
uate training. Interestingly enough, the topics and problems selected for consi- 
deration by human-relations classes, widely different in make-up, will not vary 
greatly. The radio and moving picture industries are two of many forces that 
have done so much to cut across American social life that high-school pupils have 
developed a broader knowledge and interest in the problems of all young people. 
Teen-age magazines have made adolescents feel that their problems are signifi- 
cant and have influenced their attitudes. Today teen-agers, even those from so- 
called sheltered environments, possess also a definite worldliness of thought gained 
f modern fiction and periodical literature. Magazine 
articles have done much to popularize an interest in social, ethical, and economic 
problems. They have printed statistics that have captured attention and directed 
it to aspects of family and social life that formerly would have been the concern 
only of the social worker, the judge, the minister, or the college professor. All 
this contributes to the liveliness and effectiveness of pupil discussions. 

The following is a brief description of how one class in human relations 
attacked the problem of delinquent behavior and how other classes co-operated 
in the work, The pupils from a neighboring school had gone on strike because 
homework assignments had been made for the Christmas holidays. This strike, 
together with two others reported in the local papers during the week (one result- 
ing because the administration had restored the school day to its normal pre- 
war length, and the other because three basketball stars who had stolen mid- 


term examinations were transferred to night school), were mentioned immedi- 


ately at the beginning of the class period. What did Miss W., the teacher, think 
of strikes? Miss W. parried with, “What do you think?” Reactions were vigorous. 
One pupil denounced the teachers for giving assignments over the holidays, while 
another insisted, “The pupils didn’t have to do them!” Some of the group con- 


doned the stealing of the midterm examinations as a lark; others violently chal- 
lenged this point, emphasizing the injustice to the group. The scope of the 
discussion widened as the pupils mentioned other news articles which reported 


various kinds of delinquent behavior. . . - - 

The discussion crystalized finally & 
quent behavior?" “Are all delinquents : 
delinquent attitudes?” “What conditions give rise to delinquency?” “What in- 
fluence is the family in controlling delinquency?” . 

The pupils—bewildered by the maze of their own reasoning and the com- 
plexity of the conflicting views expressed—decided to analyze pupil opinion 
through a questionnaire stu rere developed before the period 


dy. A few questions w 
ended. The pupils requeste 


in part from their reading o 


d the teacher to outline with the next human-rela- 
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tions section what the first group had accomplished and to ask them to complete 
the questionnaire. 

This was done; the next section began where the previous section had left off. 
They completed the questionnaire, which included questions designed to ex- 
plore pupil attitudes toward cutting classes, lending and borrowing homework, 
truancy, copying in examinations, fouling in athletics, forging absence notes and 
report cards, carving initials on school desks and elsewhere, clipping articles 
from library magazines, Halloween pranks, profanity, lying to help a friend, 
stealing, and smoking without parental permission. Parental attitudes were also 
explored through the incomplete sentences such as the following: “If I were to 
come home from a party at 1:30 instead of 12 o'clock, the time set by my family, 
my mother would. .... " "If my mother discovered that I had told a falsehood 
about where I had gone after school, she would... . . » 

The third human-relations section attacked the problem of how and to whom 
the questionnaire should be administered. The help of seven English teachers 
was sought in having the questionnaires filled out anonymously by their English 
classes. The questionnaires were mimeographed and distributed by the pupils. 
The 750 replies received were noteworthy because of their sincerity and frank- 
ness. 

As a basis for group discussion, the questionnaires were analyzed and a report 
of the findings was returned to each class that had completed questionnaires. 
Needless to say, a vigorous discussion of the conclusions followed. It was, of 
course, impossible to measure the modifications in attitudes and behavior that 
oceurred. Certainly the assimilation of different points of view was provocative 
of thinking; the exploration of personal values was healthy, and the stress upon 
the necessity for developing an all-school philosophy of "absolute integrity" 
was  - The human-relations class had spread its influence widely within the 
school. 


Group discussion is extensively used in another form of the “human-re- 
lations" class—the course designed to prepare young people for marriage 
and family life. In Highland Park High School, Michigan, one of these 
courses takes the form of a semester's work in "sociology." Its theme is 
“happy and effective adjustments in family living, from the standpoint 
of personal happiness as well as for the good of the whole family group.’””° 
In the opinion of the authors, the success of the course depends on the 
relationship between teacher and pupils. If the pupil discovers in the first 
few periods that the teacher is “the kind of person to whom it is safe to 
express his own personal convictions, that she has a sense of humor, that 
she understands and respects him, and that she is fun but still has a sense 
of dignity, the success of the course is almost guaranteed.” Films and 


?? Marjorie Cosgrove and Mary M. Josey, “Preparation for Marriage and Family 
Life,” Education for Family Living, pp. 55-58, 69-71. Highland Park, Michigan, 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education, 1944-45- 
Highland Park, Michigan: Highland Park High School, 1946. 
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case histories of families stimulate free discussion; conflict in the home 
and other topics suggested by the pupils are also discussed. The under- 
standing thus gained encompasses some of the psychological roots of de- 


linquency (see chap. vii). 


Using Role-Playing, or Reality-Practice Technique 

In role-playing the participants work out in a realistic, dramatic way 
what they would do in various social situations or other situations that 
have been causing tension. For example, several pupils may play the 
parts of teen-ager and parent in a discussion about permission for an 
evening date, or of boy and girl in a telephone argument over breaking a 
date. After playing their own roles they may switch to others which will 
yield insights that they need to gain. Jennings” described the use of this 
technique in the leadership training of adults. Zander and Lippitt”? sum- 


marized the results of several years of experimentation with reality prac- 
od of education. They illustrated the tech- 


sensitized and guided by the 
ons, chose a specific 


tice or role-playing as a meth 
nique by describing how a class group, sen [ 
teacher, set up a situation involving parent-child relati 
Problem, and defined the kinds of persons to be portrayed. The role-play- 
ers then gave their own interpretations of the roles that had been 
sketched. Another illustration of the psychodrama? shows how the use of 
this technique can increase the counselor’s and the client's insight into 
the latter's attitudes toward others and his relationships with them. The 
immediate effect of role-playing is generally stimulating to participants 
and observers, but more evidence is needed to prove that it contributes 


to fundamental changes in attitude or personality. 


Furthering Beneficial Interaction in Groups 
The heart of the problem of successful work with groups is expressed 
in the question: How can beneficial interaction with the group be as- 
sured? The following suggestions comprise only a partial answer: 

1. By providing group experience in classes and in extraclass groups that meet 
the needs of all the pupils. If too few groups are formed, certain invididuals 
will have to be placed inappropriately; this will create conditions unfavorable 
to helpful interaction. 


AGAR 7 ” 

2t Helen Hall Jennings, “Leadership Training through the Sociodrama,” Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of Women, X (March, 1947), 112-19. 

2 Alvin Zander and Ronald Lippitt, “Reality-Practice as Educational Method,” 
Socios , 129-51. 
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2. By publicizing the extraclass activities so that the right pupil will get into the 
right club. 

3. By counseling individuals with reference to their twenty-four-hour schedule. 

4. By forming groups to meet individual needs revealed in the counseling process. 

5. By maintaining a democratic atmosphere in each group which will foster 
friendliness, good will, and co-operation for a common purpose. 

6. By providing a progression of experiences to meet individual needs. For ex- 
ample, pupils who feel at a lossin large, sophisticated social groups should serve 
first in small committees; they will come to participate in other activities 
as they gain social ease and the necessary skills. 

7. By recognizing natural leaders among young people and interesting them in 
constructive rather than destructive leadership. For example, in one com- 
munity, the boy-leader of a gang was believed to be responsible for destroying 
property on Halloween. The next year he was made chairman of a committee 
to make and carry out plans for constructive kinds of Halloween fun. He rose 
to his responsibility, and that year there was no serious destruction of prop- 
erty. 

8. By counseling individuals who have difficulty in adjusting to the group. 
This sometimes involves the counseling of other members of the group who 
are prejudiced against a person of unusual ability or outstanding skill. To 
effect satisfactory individual adjustment, it is necessary to help the group 
as a whole to understand, appreciate, and make constructive use of individual 
differences. The leader should be careful, in the case of the individual having 
special competence, not to alienate him from his fellows by overattention or 
praise; on the other hand, the leader should not neglect to provide the equip- 


ment and opportunities the exceptional member needs for the development 
of his special talents. 


These are a few ways in which the leader may contribute to favorable 
interaction in informal groups. 


Providing Suitable, Worth-while Activities 


From the pupils’ point of view, the group enterprise is the important 
thing. That is why it is so necessary to find suitable and worth-while 
group projects. A few descriptions of activities that have appealed to 
school children and adolescents and to outside-of-school gangs will illus- 
trate the principle that personal growth takes place through skilfully 
guided experience in vital group activities. 

Real-Life Activities in a Homeroom. The following description of à 
homeroom in a junior high school illustrates how group enterprises may 
be used to contribute to personal development and school morale. Davis 
Lyons, one of the teachers in the Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati," 


24 Carl A. Jessen, "Officially Homeroom 3," Education for Victory, III (January 20, 
1945), 17-18. 
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demonstrated how effective a homeroom can be in checking delinquency 
in its early stages. The members of his group started with the worst 
truancy and tardiness record in the school and ended with the best at- 
rating of any homeroom. This and other de- 
ed through work with individuals and 
riences that appealed to the pupils as 


tendance and punctuality 
sirable changes were accomplish 
through guidance in school expe 
worth while, 

The members of this group of twenty-five boys took responsibility for 
attendance and punctuality. They elected a committee of three to take 
charge of attendance. Any pupil who was absent or tardy was required to 
explain the reason satisfactorily to this committee As a result, members 
of the group did not stay away from school except for an adequate 
reason. 

They increased their self-esteem by improving their personal appear- 
ance. These boys, who formerly did not care à “hang” about how they 
looked, came to have the most brightly shined shoes and the best cleaned 
and pressed clothes of all the pupils in the school. If any member fell be- 
low this new standard, the others helped him to get cleaned up. These 
results were accomplished in a very practical way. The boys made a 
shoe-shining stand for their homeroom. The expert operators charged 
One cent for group members, ten cents for nonmembers. This money went 
into the homeroom treasury. Similarly, they set up in their homeroom 
Some simple cobbling equipment for repairing shoes and a washtub and 
Steam-pressing board purchased by the Board of Education. Members of 
the class visited cobblers' shops and pressing and cleaning establishments 
to learn efficient methods of work and incidentally to find out something 
about vocational possibilities. The money collected through these serv- 
ices likewise went into the homeroom treasury. 


They engaged in useful creative activities. Woodworking benches, a 
ake and repair many kinds of 


lathe, and a drill press enabled them to ma c 
articles. Outside the homeroom they carried on a profitable business 


washing and simonizing cars for pupils and faculty members. . 
o-operative enterprise. Each 


They gained a feeling of belonging to a € 
; = twenty-five cents that gave 


member of the class could buy & ticket for , h 
him twenty-five shines or à certain number of cleaning, pressing, and 
he members appropriated to buy supplies 


other services. This money t 

and new equipment. Since the profit from nonmembers was greater than 

necessary for these purposes, the group voted to share it with the boy 

who performed the particular service. Although the services fell short of 

professional standards, individual members were, nevertheless, able to 

Substitute a just pride in achievement for a previous record of failure. 
Finding they had a surplus in their treasury, they decided to have 
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a banquet in the school. The home-economics department agreed to 
serve it. When the problem of table manners came up, the boys met it 
in their usual direct way. They asked the home-economics teacher to 
give them instruction and elected a committee of three to check on the 
manners of the group during a two-week period. They learned techniques 
necessary for feeling at ease in social situations. Needless to say, the 
banquet was a great success. It set a standard as a thoroughly enjoyable 
activity. 

This personal development and group achievement were accomplished 
during the six full periods plus an extra fifteen minutes a day devoted 
each week to homeroom activities. The activities grew out of the needs 
and interests of this particular group of boys. Other kinds of activities 
would be appropriate to other groups; if carried on in aceord with sound 
group-work methods, they would be equally successful in redeeming other 
“problem boys” from the truancy and the sense of worthlessness that so 
often lead directly to delinquency. 

Enjoyable After-School and Summer Recreation Sponsored by the School. 
The school’s student-activity program is often extended beyond the 
school day and beyond the academic year. Activities are planned for the 
afternoon hours when children of working parents would otherwise go 
home to empty houses. Pupils plan social events to follow football and 
basketball games. Other groups plan summer recreation. For example, 
in Phoenix, Arizona, in the spring of 1942, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion agreed to sponsor a series of summer dances to be held on the tennis 
courts of the high school. Committees of pupils met with the dean of 
girls and several interested faculty members to make plans for effective 
publicity, to arrange for music and refreshments, and to draw up regu- 
lations. Six faculty members, who received financial remuneration for 
their work, were in charge of the dances, assisted by the presidents of 
the two Parent-Teacher Associations, by interested fathers and mothers, 
and by the pupil committee. Guests registered at their first attendance 
and were checked on a card file at each succeeding dance. After two suc- 
cessful years the summer dance was accepted as a permanent institution 
by both school and community; it is a recognized aid in building morale 
in the adolescent group. 

Group Activities Sponsored by a Church. The school may join with 
other community agencies in providing a developmental group-activities 
program. For example, Mr. John H. McCombe, paster of the First Re- 
formed Church of Nyack, New York, has co-operated with the schools 
in successful “after-the-game” dances. The teams, coaches, and cheer 
leaders of both the home school and the visiting schools are invited aS 
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guests. Others pay the forty-cents admission charge, which includes re- 
freshments. Dancing continues until 12:30. 

In addition, the church sponsors a club, limited in membership to the 
four grades of high school. At the time of writing, the membership was 
eighty-six. Complete responsibility for programs, entertamment, deco- 
ration, and financing rests with a cabinet composed of twelve elected 
members, with four veterans serving as consultants. All denominations 
participate, and all races are weleome. The young people finance their 
club without help from adults. The programs on Sunday evenings at 7:30 
cover a wide range of interests—music appreciation, hobbies, ‘question 
box” discussions, panels on political and economic conditions, produc- 
tion of radio scripts, talks on such topics as psychoanalysis, and worship 
programs. 

In the opinion of those who have observed and participated in this 
Program, it is successful in contributing to well-rounded Christian char- 
acter. In so far as it furthers this kind of development, it helps to pre- 


vent delinquent behavior. 


A College-sponsored Boys’ Club. Young delinquents usually avoid or- 


ganized groups. Since they are frequently below the level of socialization 
expected in a normal group, they do not feel at ease unless the adult 
leader understands them and adjusts the program to their level. A de- 
linquent ought never to be placed in a group that may reject him or in 
Which he cannot be as successful as the other members. Small arts-and- 
Crafts groups, in which he is encouraged to express himself freely and 
may win approval, are especially valuable. It is important that the lead- 
er meet the delinquent on his own ground and that he be the unwavering 
Source of security, affection, and stability for the child or adolescent who 
is having difficulty in meeting the obligations or temptations of a par- 


ticular situation. xx ' 
It is difficult for the group worker to make initial contact with these 
tile and suspicious, it takes time to 


Young people. Since they are often hos 
establish a constructive relationship with them. However, by first be- 


coming friendly with the delinquent and his gang in the community, the 
skilful leader can often bring them into the school or a; 


program. ' 

Alvin Zander has described an original and successful program of this 
kind undertaken at Springfield College, Massachusetts, an International 
Young Men's Christian Association college that trains a number of 
group workers and teachers. All group-work majors are required to have 
at least one year's experience in leading a club of local boys and one 


Year's experience in supervising @ group of leaders. 


gency group-work 
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The college campus was interesting to young boys of the town because 
of its playing fields and gymnasiums. Early in the summer of 1946, some- 
one made attacks in the night on houses built for married students a 
short distance from the campus. They threw stones from the near-by 
woods until many windows were broken, and they created miniature 
floods by opening the water hydrants above the village so that streams 
came rushing through the unpaved streets. Several boys were finally 
caught. They belonged to the group that used the field near the college 
property for their ball games. One of the college students asked for per- 
mission and suggestions for organizing this group into a club. The college 
officials encouraged him to try his hand at it and gave him permission 
to use the college swimming pool, the gymnasium, and classrooms for club 
meetings. He organized the boys into a club called “The Springfield 
Braves." They paid nine cents for the privilege of attending all the foot- 
ball games and were enthusiastic rooters. As the fame of this club spread 
throughout the community, four other gangs came to the college to re- 
quest student leadership and permission to share in the use of the college 
equipment. The destruction of college property has been decreased. 

Each student leader kept a log of his work with the groups. The fol- 
lowing excerpts are from a log written by John D. Redman. After noting 
briefly his plans to take the boys to watch a college basketball game and 


to help them continue work on their play, the leader describes the events 
of the meeting: 


Meeting of Springfield Braves, January 28, 1947 

The boys were interested in the basketball game, but they were more inter- 
ested in working on their play. At half time, we adjourned to Room 31 to start 
to work. Vinnie had taken the act the leader had written and with a few additions 
here and there, accepted it as completed. The group was rather noisy, so the 
leader had three of the boys—Evvie, Arnie, and Mac—read the first act. The 
attention of the group was very good; they clapped when Mr. Cramer was killed, 
booed at the son, and made a few constructive comments. Other members wanted 
to read the act again. This was done with new actors, and, as before, each tried 
to act out the part realistically, even to the point of disguising their voices. Once 
this was done, the majority of the members gathered around Vinnie and made 
remarks about the plot of the second act. Vinnie and John have enough material 
a an entire play. They promised to have the second act written by next Tues- 

ay. 

A tentative cast was worked out in the following manner: Son—Vinnie; 
Father—Arnie, Laurie, and Junie; Butler—Mac and Evvie; Tony—Tonyi 
Detectives—Laurie, Mac, and John I.; curtain puller—Frank ; tickets—Alber* 
and Evvie. 

The name of the play was decided by writing all the suggestions on the black- 
board and then voting for the one liked best. “The Golden Headed Cane” w25 
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almost a universal choice. The name was submitted by Vinnie, and, as usual, his 
suggestions were followed by the majority of the members. 

The leader explained how Mark Doane’s group at the Olivet Community 
wanted to come to the college. After a bit of discussion John wanted to know if it 


would be all right if the Braves invited them for a swim period. The Braves 


would act as hosts to the visitors for the evening. This was the reaction the leader 


wanted to obtain, and he was gratified to see that it didn’t take a direct sugges- 
tion by him before his group saw the point he was trying to make. 

Two new boys were present at the meeting. They were the boys that were 
mentioned in an earlier log as being excellent basketball players. They were 
quiet and orderly at the meeting, but they were not the least bit shy; each one 
asked to read a part of the play and gave their criticism of the action that took 
place, 

Attendance: 11 present—Vinnie, Junie, Evvie, 
Dana, Frank, Albert, and Tony. 

Criticism: None. The boys worked well together, and we completed the first 

vite Mark’s club for a swim met with 


act of the play. The suggestion to in 
general agreement; perhaps the Braves will soon attempt to break away from 
being such a self-centered group. Evvie expressed this trend of thought this 


evening when he told the leader that S—— was mad at the Braves because 
they were so conceited. He didn’t know what S—— meant and asked the leader 


for an explanation. 

A log of this sort helps the leader to study interaction in the group, as 
well as trends in personal development and progress toward group goals. 

A Street Gang Becomes a Respected Club. Another example of the group- 
work process by which an out-of-school gang can become a club ase ell 
in the ‘Progress Report, July 1, 1946, Club Revelation Project.””*® The 
first step in forming this group was for the prospective adult leader to 
break down the barriers between himself and the boys, who were mem- 
bers of a destructive street gang. This he did by spending a great deal of 
time “hanging around” with the boys. Over à period of months he 
strengthened his relationship with them and participated in more and 


more of their activities. 
1 For a time they had been me! 
y younger group. But the neighbors comp : 
kept by the older boys and the type of girls they brought with them, 
until the landlady refused to allow them to continue meeting there. Now 
they had no place to meet but the street corner, and the police continu- 
3 ” 

ally told them to “break it up,” and “keep moving. 
^ 5 Russell | ii "n 

2 Russell Hogrefe and John Harding, “Club Revelation: An Experiment with 
Delinquent Boys,” Progress Report (mimeographed). New York: Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress (212 West Fiftieth 
Street), 1946. 


Arnie, John, Mae, Laurie, 


broom operated by a slight- 


eting in a clu! 
ained about the late hours 
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Their main occupation came to be leaning against a wall and talking, 
though they occasionally played ball games in the street and played 
cards or dice games and danced in the evening. Fights were frequent, 
mostly with outsiders who ventured into the neighborhood. Naturally 
their activities led to scraps with the police. 

The leader began his constructive work by helping the boys search for 
a clubroom. This they finally found. The Commission on Community 
Interrelations and the club members paid the expenses on a fifty-fifty 
basis. The boys’ first activity was to scrub and paint their new room, 
buy some furniture, and build some of their own. 

The club formally opened with a raffle and dance. During the first 
months, the club members continued in the irresponsible and aggressive 
ways that had characterized their gang life, while the adult leader, by 
studying the group, “learned the nature of the barriers which existed be- 
tween them and adult respectability.” Gradually they began to develop 
a more friendly relationship with the respectable adult world. They re- 
alized their need for adult counsel and services and decided to form an 
adult-sponsoring committee. The leader established himself as a liaison 
with adults, but the boys themselves selected each member of their 
sponsoring committee and defined his job. Some of the boys went with 
the adult leader to invite each adult selected to serve on the committee. 

The gang leader, who became the club president, learned the ap- 
proved ways of conducting a meeting. Recognizing the change in com- 
munity attitude, he realized that fighting was not the way to further fa- 
vorable relationships and changed his behavior accordingly. “As the 
goodwill of the neighborhood and the police became important to the 
gang, destructive activities and fighting came to be regarded as liabilities 
in the operation of a successful club." The boys tried to live up to the 
favorable expectations adults began to have of them. Delinquent beha- 
vior of any type was now viewed as harmful to the continued success of 
the club, which had attained status in the community. 

As it emerges from between the lines of the report, the role of the adult 
leader seems to have been somewhat as follows: 


1. He established a friendly relationship with the boys as an adult who was 
genuinely interested in them and could be trusted. 

2. He served as a resource, making contacts and supplying funds that they were 
not able to raise by themselves. 

3. He studied the interaction within the gang and the relations of its members 
with adults as a basis for developing a better understanding between the boy? 
and the respectable adult world. 


4. He served as a consultant to whom they could come for suggestions and the 
evaluation of their plans. 
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5. He served as an interpreter, very much as an interviewer interprets some of 
of the comments of the person being interviewed. It was probably through 
his seemingly casual interpretation and approval of their best ideas and 
intentions that the boys gained a new idea of their group. They now thought 
of themselves as a respected group with status in the neighborhood, a group 
able to maintain a clubhouse and carry out projects successfully, a group 
respected even by the police who had previously been wholly hostile. Without 
alienating themselves from the culture in which they had to live, these boys 


were able to raise their level of socialization. 


entirely free from domination, the leader was 
to help a disreputable gang be- 
the neighborhood were 


Through guidance, 
able, with the adult resources available, 
come a respected club. The unlawful activities in 
thereby decreased. 

How permanent such changes in behavior are and how directly they 


may be attributed to group-work procedures, we can determine, if at all, 
only by elaborate research. At present we do not know whether or not 


elimination of one kind of behavior, such as street fights, results in an 
increase in other delinquent acts less easily observed. 

However, we can say this: The more thoroughly group-work methods 
change delinquency-precipitating conditions within the individual and 
in his environment, the more assurance we have of an actual reduetion in 
delinquency. Certainly the experience of working happily with others for 
à common purpose is all to the good. One trouble is that the children and 
adolescents in delinquency-risk areas are likely to have less of this kind of 
satisfying experience in classrooms, school clubs, and community groups 
than those in more privileged communities. The schools in underprivi- 
leged areas are more likely to be conducted on formal lines and staffed 


by less competent teachers; and the you TER 
enough of the delinquent and near-delinquent population.” 


It should be emphasized that the common type of group project does 
nt to be an acceptable member. Ac- 


not usually find the true delinquer à des d 
cording to Harry J. Baker of the Psychological Clinic of the Detroit 
Public Schools, some of the area workers around Detroit, who have been 
concentrating on group methods, are now discovering that these pro- 
cedures have not materially reduced the number of individual delin- 
quents in their areas. In many ¢ases, individual case-work methods are 

tly recovered their mental health 


heeded until delinquents have sufficiently : 
to be able to make a reasonably good adjustment in normal groups. 


th-serving agencies do not reach 


2 Edward M. Haydon, “Re-education 
I (August, 1945), 23-32. 


and Delinquency,” Journal of Social Issues, 
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CRITERIA FOR SUCCESSFUL GROUP Work 


At the risk of being repetitious, we shall state concretely a few crite- 
ria, illustrated by the examples of group procedure given in this chap- 
ter, by which the teacher and other leaders of groups may evaluate the 
quality of their group work: 

1. The members plan the program together and initiate projects, with the leader 
serving as consultant; all participate. 

2. The members identify themselves with the total group purpose and take 
individual responsibility for the group enterprise; they keep on working 
whether or not the leader is present; they do their share of the work. They 
hold certain values in common and act in accordance with them. 

3. They engage in creative activities with a minimum of competition; there are 
no conflicting factions or cliques. 

4, They show gains in self-realization, self-respect, and self-discipline. 

6. The atmosphere is friendly, informal, and democratic; a sense of fairness pre- 
vails; the emotional interrelationships between members of the group and 
between the leader and the various members are warm and constructive; they 
have fun; they are spontaneous and friendly and helpful to one another. 


Participating in worth-while projects requires discipline, but it is 
self-discipline. Such participation is purposeful, but the goals are sug- 
gested and accepted by the members—not imposed upon them by the 
leader. The leader is able to employ democratic procedures effectively. 


CoNcLUDING STATEMENTS 


Delinquency and good citizenship are two kinds of development, each 
of which grows out of the individual’s everyday experiences and the re- 
sponses he has learned to make to them. Of such experiences the most 
important are the group experiences. 

In groups without real leadership, the members become bored, aim- 
less, restless. If the atmosphere is autocratic, they tend to become apa- 
thetic or aggressive; they work well and behave co-operatively only 
when the adult is watching—they do not control themselves or go ahead 
on their own steam. In groups whose leaders understand and apply 
group-work methods, the members are usually friendly, co-operative, and 
purposeful. They take initiative and continue their work without adult 
supervision. They are learning to be good citizens because they get satis- 
faction from their group enterprises. They are growing as persons. 

Beginning early in the elementary school, children should experience 
through their classes and clubs the satisfactions of personal development 
and social usefulness. Thus, they will learn the ways of democracy be- 
fore they have any need to turn to delinquent behavior as a way out of an 
intolerable social situation. Later, in early adolescence, when they nor- 
mally begin to seek independence from family authority, the group leader 
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can establish the supporting kind of relationship they want and need. At 
this period they need adults, but they resent being dominated by them. 
The group leader can tide them over this in-between period until they 
are ready to accept adults on a man-to-man basis. Under his skilful 
guidance, the group experiences will contribute to their emotional stabili- 
ty, self-esteem, and sense of worth. 

With young people who have started on the road to delinquency, 
group work is far less effective. It is difficult to provide substitute satis- 
factions for these boys and girls. Group work with delinquents is most 
likely to be successful if they can be given responsibility for planning, 
Managing, and financing informal activities appropriate to their stage 
of development and to local conditions. In many instances, however, 
they are not able to profit by ordinary group work until they have under- 
gone a personal reorientation through counseling, psychotherapy, or 


group therapy. . . 
Teachers in the public schools are fortunate in having an opportunity 


to Serve as leaders in a vast developmental group-activity program. This 
is the major means by which delinquency is prevented. By becoming 
more aware of the personal relations among members of their classes and 
their more informal groups, by improving their group-work techniques, 
and by using group-work methods in all situations where they can be 
appropriately applied, teachers make their most fundamental contribu- 


tion to creating good citizens. 
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work programs, religious and ethical training, which are sometimes called 
“special” because they were developed relatively recently and are not 
ret universal. Each of these school services can make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the school's total effort to prevent and to correct juvenile delin- 
quency. It is the aim of this chapter to describe some of them and to 
point out how each service may be used and improved. 

Such emphasis on the contribution of these special services should not 
in any way detract from the central importance of the classroom pro- 
gram itself. How the school is organized and what it does to challenge 
the interests, the activities, and the loyalties of children and youth are 
all important. 

Consider, for example, the practice of promotion and transfer. If it is 
the policy to promote pupils to the next grade only on completion of cer- 
tain fixed curriculum requirements, and if, therefore, slow-learning pupils 
stay behind their class year after year until they outgrow the furniture, 
the social level of the other pupils, the teacher's patience, and their own 
sense of respect for the school and for learning itself, then trouble is 
likely to follow. It is only to be expected that pupils will hit back at à 
society that has thus humiliated and neglected them. On the other hand, 
if it is the policy to advance slow-learning pupils with their social group, 
their program will be modified and supplemented with remedial instruc- 
tion so that they do à workmanlike, self-respecting job. The same thing 


is true with respect to the organizational and administrative problems, 


as, for example, teacher load, report cards, homeroom teachers, consoli- 


dation and transportation, departmentalization, punishment—each has 
its relationship, to and influence on the behavior of children and youth. 

Similar possibilities for choice exist with respect to the instructional 
program. For example, it is possible in the social-studies program to teach 
the economic losses to the nation through sickness, the causes of epidem- 
ics, and the organization and functioning of health departments, with- 
out coming to the point of individual and group responsibility. On the 
other hand, in teaching the reasons for the exploration and colonization 
of America, the world’s great music and art and literature, the attitudes 
and skills involved in homemaking, the interrelationship of nations and 
races, or many other phases of the curriculum, itis possible to emphasize 
the ethical and religious aspects of the study. The decision that is made 
has a bearing on juvenile delinquency. Whether the curriculum has in it 
the things that are important and seem important to children and youth, 
and whether it therefore exerts holding power and also provides strong 
incentives to good schoo i atters of vital consequence. 

These relationships of d curriculum to delin- 


quency have been mentioned in e 
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here only for setting—only to derive certain implications for the desir- 
able school program which “school services” can ably supplement. In the 
section which follows, several of these school services and their opera- 
tions are described. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF SCHOOL SERVICES 
Guidance and Counseling! 

Guidance is a co-ordinated developmental process in which pupils, 
teachers, parents, administrators, counselors, physicians, psychologists, 
and other specialists share responsibility for the welfare of each individ- 
ual pupil. In this process, each person contributes toward understanding 
the individual pupil and helping him to: (1) assess his own abilities, in- 
terests, and needs; (2) become acquainted with and utilize resources and 
facilities in the school and community which may be useful for informa- 
tion and experience; (3) make the best possible use of his abilities and 
opportunities as a desirable member of society; (4) overcome handicaps 
and live satisfactorily within his limitations; (5) evaluate continuously 


his experiences, clarify his objectives or goals, make the best possible 
choices. 


area of guidance, the 
personal and which are 


, Which are mutually and reciprocally 
sely related to all teaching i 
fall into four major categories. 


First, counselors render an important service in the field of child study. 
This includes not only knowledge of how child: 
within a range of normalcy d manifesta- 
tions outside the so 


This does not mean that 


! Prepared by Marion Brown, 
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ment, Public Schools, Oakland, C; 
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scents must be accepted in their own 


age groups. This is basic to wholesome development. Individuals fearful 
of being “left out” often go to extremes to assert their “belongingness.”’ 
They become preoccupied with social interests. In their efforts to win 
friends, they may rebel against family standards of speech, dress, fun, 
manners. Instances of behavior in the classroom or on the playground 
that result in rejection of the pupil by teachers and classmates may start 


a “fault line” marked by failure, truancy, gang life, and ultimately crimi- 
nal behavior. As the sequence develops, it may lead to behavior, which, 


though socially taboo, is very satisfying to the individual. 

Third, counselors work directly and personally with children, helping 
them to make choices and to solve problems that arise in day-to-day life 
at school. As issues arise and decisions are made, the child is helped to 
gain a better understanding of his own abilities, interests, and needs and 
becomes more skilful in choosing persons and resources that will be of 


use to him. 
Fourth, since the counsel 


do with what happens to individuals, s 
sible conditions and atmosphere for children and adolescents. He is con- 
cerned with situations that are satisfying to youngsters and harmonious 
with family and community standards. Since neither children’s standards 
nor those of the family and community are static, the entire personal- 


social relationship requires constantly to be reviewed, re-evaluated, and 
adapted as new needs and changing standards are recognized. By their 
own attitude and behavior, teachers and parents may add to existing 
difficulties or may help to alleviate tensions. A sharp rebuff may so em- 
phasize a behavior episode that the child may respond with even worse 
behavior. On the other hand, extravagant praise for an act which for 
most children is accepted behavior, may result in the individual’s losing 
face in his own group. Attention given to an individual at the expense 
of the group tends to disorganize group life and to be detrimental to the 
individual. 


Conditions for Effective Counseling. The f i o 
tial to effective work with children who have serious behavior problems: 


Counselor, teachers, parents, and experts can co-operate constructive- 
ly in personal and professional relationships based upon mutual respect, 
good will, and recognition of the important role each plays in the total 
picture. The teacher is in à favored and unique position to observe chil- 
dren among their peers in the classroom or playground. He is the key to 
effective follow-up work with individuals. The parent contributes in- 
sight and understanding which come only from family life. Experts, such 
as psychologists, psychiatrists, and physicians, contribute specialized 


example, it is recognized that adole 


or recognizes that environment has much to 
he will try to establish the best pos- 


ollowing conditions are essen- 
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knowledge and experience. The counselor dealing with the child as a 
whole, in the situation as a whole, has a co-ordinating function in bring- 
ing into relationship all available information and impressions. 
Influences in the school, home, and community that contribute to de- 
linquency must be identified realistically. It is not enough for the coun- 
selor to know in general that poverty is related to delinquency. He must 
understand the factors that contribute to poverty in his own community 
and work constructively with others to overcome it while helping pupils 
to fortify themselves against its damaging effects. He can point out to 
parents and other citizens harmful conditions or inadequate community 
services. Truancy, so generally associated with early stages of delinquen- 
cy, can often be analyzed as an escape from failure and boredom and as 
a means of finding more satisfying experiences and companions outside of 
school. A good counselor will not only try to turn the truant back to 
school but will also make every effort to see that the school offers oppor- 
tunities for worth-while investment of his time and interests. By serving 
as consultant to administrators in matters of s 


cedures, such as those governing attendance, 
placement of teachers, 


chool policies and pro- 
promotion, selection and 
size of classrooms, length of school periods, pro- 
vision of rooms and equipment for guidance service, social activities, and 


the school health program, counselors may contribute richly toward the 
well-being of children and hence to the avoidance of maladjustment and 
delinquency, 


Premonitory signs of delinquency in individuals must be recognized. 


Here, the child who deviates from his fellows may find himself in one of 
two relationships, both of which are destructive to him and bad for the 
group. Because of some personal quality varying from an unpleasant 
mannerism to destructive or withdrawing tendencies that are rooted 
deeply in personality difficulties, he may be disliked and avoided by his 
fellows. Or, although outwardly he may seem to conform to the mores of 
the group and to be accepted by its members, he may be seriously dis- 


turbed by unpleasant inner conflicts which ultimately result in undesir- 
able personal and social relatio; 
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making him introspective or self-conscious, and challenging him to solve 
his own difficulties. 

It is essential to provide time and facilities for following up and evalu- 
ating the progress of individuals. All too often, parents, counselors, and 
teachers who give serious consideration to a problem fail to develop a 
program of treatment and re-education; or, having made careful plans, 
they do not follow through or evaluate. 

Since problems concerned with maladjustment or discipline involve, at 
best, a great deal of subjective judgment, which is based not only upon 
facts but upon impressions and upon the relative weight of one fact 
against another, it is important that the case be reviewed from time to 
time and that changes be made in treatment as new evidence or new 
insights are developed. Otherwise, counseling and treatment become 
ineffective and, before anyone realizes, the problem has worsened. 

It has been tacitly assumed that programs for guidance and counseling 
should have as one desired end the prevention of delinquency. Though 
there is lack of definite information on how effective school counselors 
and advisers are in accomplishing this purpose, certain well-established 
principles have been developed, not only by counselors and teachers, but 
by specialists in the fields of mental hygiene, sociology, and the physical 
sciences. Information and insight from these fields need to be translated 
into the best possible counseling practices. . 

Sound principles and good practices are important in the prevention 
and care of delinquency. But fine personal-social relationships are of 
supreme importance. To paraphrase Walter de la Mare, a good counselor 
knows that there are various "degrees of approach between the grown- 
up and the young, from sheer insensitiveness to the rarest insight and 


understanding.'? 
Special Classes or Schools for the Physically Handicapped, 
Mentally Retarded, and Emotionally Maladjusted? 

Special classes and schools for handicapped children provide a fine 
service in the adjustment of children. Experience has shown that with 
proper training and guidance, the majority of these boys and girls be- 
come adequate citizens in their own social groups. Take the case of 


Clayton. 
Clayton was ten y! 
cial schools and classes. Hom! 


Early One Morning in the Spring, 


e to the department of spe- 


f age when he cam 
ears of ag very bad. The mother 


e conditions were 


? Walter de la Mare, p. xvi. New York: Maemillan 
alter dela Mare, 
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found life just too much for her. The father was a drunkard who alter- 
nated between periods of kindness and abuse which left the mother and 
children bewildered and insecure. Clayton lived near one of the public 
markets and he and his gang often participated in petty thievery. This 
conduct was carried into the schoolroom, where teachers and pupils com- 
plained of Clayton’s behavior. 

He had already come to the attention of the juvenile court and was on 
probation at the time he entered the special class. Clayton was a natural- 
born leader—sturdy in health, not too clean, but with a very likeable 
personality. His reputation was already known to many members of the 
school and class to which he was transferred. In the first week of his 
school attendance, he stole the school-car tickets from the teacher's desk 
and took several of his classmates for a “joy ride.” 

The teacher felt that if this boy’s leadership could be turned in the 
right direction he might be able to adjust to the schoolroom procedures. 
He was appointed monitor in char; 
time, it had been very difficult to 
but now that he had to count sciss 
proved to a remarkable degree. On 
in the room was a many-bladed k 
the handwork class. Clayton chee 
day because he knew it had grea 
mates. Sometimes it w. 
hiding places and wo 

The fact that he w 


prove his reading the teacher 
One book on basketry, 
Indian signs, seemed to i 


id, though it required 


painstaking work and countless stitches. It was a beautiful gift and a real 


labor of love. 


regular grade. 


Special classes such as Clay 


: ton attended are not for pupils wl 
Serious mental defects or wh 


ho show 
9 have a record of long- 


continued absence or 
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of simple mischievous behavior; they enrol only pupils who are so mal- 
adjusted as to need a careful mental, physical, and social investigation 
and for whom careful planning must be done over and above that re- 
quired for other pupils. Principals and teachers inform the parents of the 
child's needs and explain the function of a special school. They interview 
the parents from time to time, before transfer is contemplated, in order 
to gain a better understanding of the child. The parents also visit classes 
to see the pupil's performance in comparison with that of his classmates. 
Teachers make parents feel that they are trying to help the boy or girl, 
not that they want to get rid of a problem. Schools must be careful not to 
make promises or suggest that, if the pupil goes for a short time, he may 
"make up grades." If the pupil has a serious learning disability, miscon- 
ceptions only lead to disappointment. Nor must a special school be con- 
sidered as a threat or a punishment. It is rather considered as an oppor- 
tunity for a new beginning. 

One type of service offered in Montefiore Special School in Chicago is 
remedial reading. Approximately 20 per cent of all boys who enter the 
school have severe reading disabilities. Over 50 per cent of all problem 
cases studied in the school are retarded one or more years below the level 
of reading ability of average pupils of the same chronological age. Fur- 
thermore, approximately 40 per cent are reading one or more years below 
the level indicated by their mental age. Approximately 10 per cent are 
retarded in reading three or more years below the age-grade of their 
arithmetic computation. These figures indicate that reading disability is 
an important factor in the school maladjustment of boys who are prob- 


lem pupils in the regular schools. 
Schools for the physically han 


the improvement of the physical con ] 
rounded curriculum rich in worth-while experiences, 


accept or adjust to their handicaps. For example: 
Anne, a brilliant musical student with a deformed body, has become 


disorganized because she has not been taught that her beautiful mind and 
fine musical ability are potentialities as great as a beautiful body. 
Albert, a blind boy, wants so much to hear band music that he borrows 
but never returns the price of theater sin He has always had a horror 
9 i inks borrowing is different. 
nities 3 dec rtm He is most embarrassed about it but gets 
much satisfaction from saying something which makes the class laugh 


and annoys the instrüctor. . . 
The um of being different is strong in children, particularly when the 


4 

dicapped are concerned not only with 
dition of pupils; they provide a well- 
and help children to 


* As reported by Edward H. Stullken, Principal. 
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difference is not in their favor. Children who never get an opportunity 
to enjoy the experience of success but merely accumulate feelings of fail- 
ure will naturally find no satisfaction in school. They may respond to 
such a situation by running away from it or rebelling against it by other 
overt behavior. It is the business of the school to make suitable curricu- 
lum adjustments and to provide expert guidance and counseling so that 
the handicapped may succeed to the best of their ability. This can be 
done in special schools with a trained personnel and suitable instruction- 
al materials and equipment. 

Mentally handicapped pupils, if emotionally stable and properly 
trained, seldom become delinquent if their circumstances continue favor- 
able. Unfortunately, this handicap is often recognized too late in school, 
and continued failure results in apathy, lack of self-assurance, or behavior 
difficulties. A large percentage of the mentally handicapped who are sent 
to special classes are over twelve years of age at the time of entry. 

But special schools and classes can provide a curriculum adjusted to 
the needs of these individuals. Education is made very concrete and prac- 
tical. The areas of learning are the areas of living in the community. 
Academic training is limited to what is needed in daily life. Actual social 
situations which the child must meet are brought into the schoolroom so 
that he may learn the correct responses. He learns to use the telephone, 


to make out his social security card, and to run the lathe in the shop. He 
takes an active part in school a 


u ffairs, and his energies are directed toward 
worth-while activities. 


apathy, insecurity, 
it is best for all cone 
class where he can 


fighting, or sex immorality— 
pil from his group to a special 
get the experiences he needs, 

Child-Study Departments, 
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serious problems that are beyond his skill to handle alone and to know 
what other resources are available. 

In a recent study of the attendance problems of high-school children 
in the Greenwich, Connecticut, school system, it was found that there 
were as many different reasons for poor attendance as there were children 
involved. A sampling of the most severe cases showed that a large per- 
had such serious family or personal problems 
that they were literally incapable of responding to the help or interest of 
even friends and understanding teachers and of kind, though firm, at- 
tendance officers, until they had had help with these problems. These 
problems included: 
ties. While some of these difficulties may stem from poor 
instruction or ineffective learning habits, a great many grow out of emotional 
upsets which prevent & child from using fully the ability which he possesses. 
Sometimes this blocking is so serious that it actually appears to be mental re- 


tardation. 
2. Family maladjustments. Th 


centage of chronic truants 


1. Learning difficul 


ese include poverty, parental discord, menta 


disturbances in parents, poor family standards, illness, and broken homes. 
3. Personality problems. These include aggressive or bizarre behavior, withdrawn 
or unhappy behavior, persistently poor social adjustment, and many others. 


For example, look at these real children 
Molly, an able high-school Freshman with an unusually good elemen- 
tary-school record.developed unhappiness, school failure, and occasional 
truancy after midyear. A psychiatrist was called in, who diagnosed a se- 
rious and possibly suicidal depression which had to be treated before 


Molly could continue with her school work. 
Tom, an eight-year-old boy was apparently unable to learn to read. 


He was developing all the signs of aggressive behavior, including the re- 
jection of all discipline. The school psychologist discovered that he had 
average intellectual ability but was suffering from feelings of great in- 
security because of his origin and the cold relationship with his foster 
parents. A long-range plan was worked out, which called for treatment 
by the school social worker, & community social agency, and a psychia- 
trist, as well as for remedial teaching so that Tom could use his ability to 


learn to read . 
i vas i fficulty with his 

č d -erade boy, Was 1n constant di 

d eap i ntly. was cringing and fearful of abuse from 

d difficulty. He was discovered to have a 

cold and rigid father, an emotionally upset mother, and an older brother 


ievi ion of his own frustrations by abusing Jack. 
ee serum djustment to and within his family. 


Jack needed help in achieving ® 
Mamie, an attractive, slo ghth-grader, was not able to 
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keep up with her father’s unrealistic ambitions, which were for her to 
have a professional career. Both Mamie and her father needed help in 
accepting her limited ability and in considering vocational plans more 
suited to her special assets and liabilities. 

These examples show that within a school system some provision is 
needed for psychological testing and consultation, for psychiatric and 
counseling services, for school social work or visiting-teacher services, and 
for remedial teachers. 

There are various ways for a school system to set up the machinery 
to meet these needs. In Greenwich, Connecticut, the special services be- 
gan in 1928 with the employment of a visiting teacher. Later, psycho- 
logical services were arranged for as the need was recognized. In 1937 a 
Department of Child Guidance was organized under a director of guid- 
ance who was directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. This 
department brought together and included the services of the school so- 
cial workers, the school psychologist, the attendance officer, and, later, a 
home-instruction teacher—a classroom teacher who offers instruction in 
the home to sick or convalescent children. The remedial work was 
brought under the technical supervision of the director while the remedial 
teachers remained administratively responsible to the principals of the 
schools in which they worked. 

In 1924, Minneapolis organized the first psychiatrie child-guidance 
clinic in the country to function as a department of a city school system. 
A psychiatrist was originally in charge, and the staff included psycho- 
logical, pediatric, and social-service specialists. The clinic operated as a 
separate department, centering on behavior and personality problems of 


dditions were made to the staff and the serv- 
d Study Department. Its expanded services 
1 à , and treatment of emotionally and mentally 
disturbed children; neurological and physical examinations and advice; 
examination and decision as to placement in special classes for the re- 
tarded; examinations and advice in special problems of grade placement, 
promotion, demotion, curricular changes, application and effort of pupils, 
and other largely educational matters.” It is reported that about 50 per 
cent of the cases studied by the clinic presented well-defined behavior 
difficulties. 


Thus, Minneapolis affords an exam ini izati 
thus, ple of how a cl 
originally established for the an pa 


consideration of behavi i 
problems only, has evolved [n nisal 


A ver a period of years into a department 
e : pat a fe of responsibilities, in order that its contribu- 
1on to the life of the school system might be more effecti ide- 
spread. Its director says: P SRE SGAE 
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he child study department can render to the schools and 


The greatest service t 
the children of Minneapolis will be through the prevention of maladjustment and 
f those who are becoming warped to a 


not through aiding a small percentage o 
satisfactory state of mental health. This preventive service is called mental 
hygiene, and in its aims it is closely allied to, if not identical with, education 
itself.* 


rs, Visiting Teachers, School Social Workers 


The progress of the visiting-teacher movement, begun early in this 
century to bring homes and schools closer together in the effort to under- 
stand and serve children, has been continuous but all too slow. Develop- 
ing in many communities at almost the same time, this type of pupil- 
personnel service uses the social worker's case-work techniques plus the 
teacher's child-development point of view and knowledge of school pro- 
grams. It attempts to discover incipient delinquency and to bring to- 
gether all school and community resources to prevent it or, if delinquent 
behavior has developed, to correct and remedy the situation out of which 


it grew. - . 
Though by no means universal, visiting-teacher service 1s à definitely 
recognized school function, not only in a large number of cities, but in 


some entire states, as Michigan, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Alabama. 
Recent reports indicate that about one thousand cities have made pro- 
ation of this service to the prevention of 


vision for such service. The rel e 
delinquency is described in the following section." " 

The school social worker (visiting teacher, home-and-school visitor) 

is one member of a group of specialists employed by the school to assist 

the teacher in his task of successfully teaching the child in the classroom. 

psychologists, curriculum 
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tempt to solve the difficulties which prevent the child’s adequate par- 


ticipation in school activities. 
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These problems with which the school social worker is concerned may 
present themselves in many and varied types of behavior on the part of 
the child. The child may be a constant fighter or a daydreamer. He may 


announced John proudly to 
nt carried with it more than 
skipped school" he usually spent his 
odds and ends of merchandise. John 
5 ad been troublesome from the very be- 
or worker, and frequently absent. The 
as something which had deep roots and 
d a special kind of help. She asked the 


and which required the 
» parent, and social agen- 
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school. John and his mother were eager for help. John became interested 
in boys’ clubs and opportunities for activities after school. His mother 
talked with the social worker about the many problems she was facing, 
and thus came to see more clearly the things she could do to help John— 
make arrangements for lunch, help him with school work, take an inter- 
est in the problems he was finding in a new community. As some of these 
problems cleared up, she was able to give John more of the assurance and 
praise which he so much needed. At one interview she said, "The neigh- 
bors said the other day that they thought John was a fine boy. I never 
thought I’d live to see that day." This comment showed how she had 
changed from a worried, anxious person to a mother who was proud of 
her son. John, who had not “skipped school” for a month, was beginning 
to feel more at home in the school and to participate in schoolroom ac- 
tivities, thus giving the teacher an opportunity to help him through her 
particular skills. 

The teacher, in this instance, saw the value of combining her abilities 
with those of others in the school to help John achieve better citizenship 
by clearing up the problems which prevented his participation in school. 
The principal in this school believed that teachers and children should 


have the assistance of specialists in medicine, psychology, and social 
work, He saw this help not as an admission of failure on the part of the 
teacher, but as a recognition on her part of ways in which she could make 
her teaching more effective. He saw this as the quality of a good teacher, 
one who knew the great possibilities in his role as a teacher and who rec- 
ognized also the special contributions of doctors, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, and social workers. As they recognize and use the contributions 
of these other professions wisely, they effectively fulfil their own function. 


] Children and Youth 

tion have long been accepted 
ervice. Actual programs have 
however, considerable 


Recreation—for Al 


. Guidance in and opportunity for recrea 
in theory as a desirable part of the school's s 


been relatively late in developing. In recent years, ve 
progress has been made, probably hastened by à recognition of the rela- 


tion between delinquency and the lack of opportunities for recreation. 
Evidences of the school's activi field are found in the number of 


ty in this A : 
schools which have recreation departments staffed with trained personne 
to provide recreation programs 


throughout the school year and especially 
through the summer months; modern school buildings which provide 
space and equipment for recreation 


activities; the extended school-serv- 
ice programs initiated for the children of employed women during the 
war and the numbers of school systems wh 


ich have continued such pro- 
grams since the war; the increased interest in training for recreation as a 
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part of teaching; and the recognition of the relation of recreation and ed- 
cation in recent state legislation and in administrative regulations in 
rtments of education.® . 

u ee interesting because of their emphasis on conservation 2 
youth through play are the all-day neighborhood schools of New Yor 
City. Begun experimentally in one school to provide an all-day ea 
program for children of working mothers, the plan of extending the usual 
school day with guided activities under the direction of specially trained 
staff has proven to be a true character-forming service. Since it is still 
limited to two elementary schools and is still in the experimental stage, 
the program serves only a small number of children, in fact only a small 
fraction of the children in the two schools; these are carefully selected to 
include the boys and girls who it is thought can especially profit from the 
program—‘Testless children, troublesome children, children who have 
language difficulties.” Many of the children have acute behavior prob- 
lems. The schools themselves are in neighborhoods which could be ex- 
pected to have high juvenile delinquency rates. 

There are flexible programs for different groups in the play center: 

Children in a play center of the type we are describing are doing all the things 
we commonly think of as recreation. They are playing games, painting, modeling 
with clay, dancing, giving plays, doing carpentry work, and many other things. 
The chief difference between this and other types of recreation is that these 
activities are not carried on in isolation. Physically they take place in the same 
room or yard. And most of them flow from a single center of interest within the 


children. This interest is developed by the leader and provides motivation for the 
various activities—the shop work, the painting, 


The interest may start with some definite activity; or it may come from a story 
the leader has read aloud; or from a picture he h 


as brought to show the group. 
Or it may, perhaps, grow out of some classroom episode that has caught the chil- 
dren’s imagination. From this initial interest the children’s curiosity is aroused, 
and their will to make something, 


to create in form, comes alive. Whatever the 
activities that evolve, they constitute the ‘program’ of the club.? 


From this program of individual and 
attitude, in interest, in responsible acti 
Tommy, 
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group. T 


the dancing, and the acting. 


group activities come changes in 
on: 


the swaggerer, Bessie, the shy one, Bill who loves to pound and saw, 
flings glorious color on paper, Henry who is restless, and 
draw together, and a number of individuals become, in a 
he process of change does not come about immediately. 
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pressure, no formal organization achieves it. It does not result from a name, or 
rules, or exhortation about loyalty or devotion to a vital and magnetic leader. 
It is a process of growth, and the rate of growth depends upon the children them- 
selves.!? 

Organized for a different purpose but having a similar concern for the 
conservation of children and youth, extended school services were wide- 
ly established during the war for children whose mothers were employed 
and who, therefore, had no supervision after school and on Saturdays. 

- At the peak there were 3,100 such school centers serving 130,000 chil- 
dren. These programs set a pattern of school-supervised recreation for 
children and youth which will probably have lasting effects. Instances of 
such recreation programs are found in Madison, Wisconsin, where 3,600 
children are served; in St. Louis; in Seattle, where 55,000 boys and girls 
participated last year; and in Cincinnati, where new school buildings are 
planned to provide recreation facilities. Boards of education appear to 
consider expenditures for recreation a practical and constructive means 
of preventing juvenile delinquency. The experience of cities which have 
a congested population seems to show that a recreational program 1s the 
best single delinquency preventive yet evolved. As the social institution 
which serves all children and youth, the school needs to develop a recre- 
ational service commensurate with the need. This may mean that the 
school provide the community's total recreation program; Or, in a com- 
munity which has an active park and playground system or some other 
kind of public recreation program, that the school seek to relate its serv- 
ices to that program to the end that all children, youth, and adults may 


be served. 


OF ORGANIZATION AND Use or SCHOOL SERVICES 


In a City School System™ 

Services Needed. Pupil-personnel services should afford the school all 
the services needed by the teacher in helping each child to realize his 
maximum potentialities. This usually includes the services provided by 
the census, visiting teacher, counselors, physicians and nurses, and psy- 
chologists. Since the primary responsibility 15 one of assistance to the 
teacher as he strives to realize more fully for each child the objectives of 
the school program, it follows that there 1s no fundamental difference 
between the function of à member of the pupil-personnel stafi and that 
of a member of the instructional staff. Therefore, no meaningful line of 
demarcation can be drawn to separate the functions of the two. 


PROBLEMS 


1° Ibid., p. 30. 
!! Prepared by Robert P. Curry, 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Director-in-Chief, , Pupil Personnel Services, Public 
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Basic to any successful pupil-personnel program in a city school dis- 
trict is a continuous census of all the children of the district. Such a census 
should provide some information about children of preschool age. In ad- 
dition, a continuous census is the most effective and economical way of 
guaranteeing that each child of school age will either be in school or be 
legally excused from attendance. 

The attendance officer, in most instances the first pupil-personnel 
worker to appear in the schools, was concerned priniarily with the en- 
forcement of school attendance laws. Although the need for this service 
still exists, the attendance officer is being replaced in some places by a 
visiting teacher who is charged with enforcing the laws and, in addition, 
with investigating the reasons for absence and attempting to remove the 
causes of absence. 

The school doctor, dentist, and nurse are concerned primarily with the 
physical aspects of child development, while the psychiatrist concen- 
trates his effort on the emotional growth of the child. Along with other 
agencies in the community interested in similar problems of the entire 
population, they attempt to prevent the occurrence of difficulties of a 
physical or emotional nature; to discover as early as possible the nature 
of any handicap; and to effect the remedial measures indicated by their 
diagnosis. The counselor helps individual pupils to study their own inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities; using all the resources available, he helps them 
make plans that will allow them to become well-qualified workers and 
useful citizens. Finally, and very important, the psychologist attempts to 
assay the mental capacities of individual pupils and to suggest techniques 
and methods that will facilitate their learning. 

Organization. It is obvious even from such a brief description that 
among pupil-personnel workers there can be no real separation of func- 
tions and responsibilities. There must be constant interchange of infor- 


mation and there will always be considerable i 

overlapping. Seldom does 
a pupil present a problem that lies wholl within th i ne 
of these fields of specialization. Ra: A Ae mteaa 


ther, a pupil is more likely t ire 
3 y to requir 

help from several sources, and often at the same time. Since each field of 
ct s a great deal of specialization in the preparation of the 
e rw worker, pupil-personnel services in the main should be pro- 
p e n a jeda i pas basis rather than on an individual-school basis. 

Such a centralized organization it is frequent] i i 
or more specialists i Ajeta a ace 


to a single school where the si f 
ts to th 
need for the service justifies such an assignment. Mi cid 


The determining factor in the i 
e 4 effectiveness of the organization of 
pupil-personnel services is the facility and rapidity with ih the prin- 
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cipal or teacher is able to receive the help needed. This involves a defi- 
nite method by which the principal can refer cases to the proper person; 
a co-operative arrangement within the department whereby many people 
can be involved in the adjustment of the difficulties of any one child; and 
a method by which the findings and remedial methods suggested can be 
put into operation by the principal and teachers. If the organization of 
the school system is on a functional basis, it is fitting that all pupil-per- 
sonnel services be assigned to one department in this organization and 

.that the head of the department be responsible directly to the superin- 
tendent of schools. Rochester, New York, has such a centralized depart- 
ment under a director. The services include special education, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, health and physical education, parent 
education and child development, attendance, visiting teacher, and pos- 
sibly others. In Cincinnati, pupil-personnel services are grouped in a de- 
partment which includes three major divisions—child accounting, health 
and hygiene, and psychological services. . 

In general, some staff members such as physicians, nurses, and coun- 
selors, are assigned directly to the schools since most of their work takes 
place with the pupils during school hours. Others, such as visiting teach- 
ers, may serve one or more schools; since most of their work is in the com- 
munity, they work out of some district office, the number of which de- 
pends upon the number of visiting teachers and the size of the city. Final- 
ly, since psychiatrists and other specialists usually see pupils in à central 
office, they can be available at the central school offices. The effectiveness 
of operation of each specialist is the determining factor in each case. 

Àn organization of such varied specialized services may seem foreign 


to the responsibilities of the schools. But the fact remains that a physical 
plant and an instructional staff alone cannot realize sound educational 
objectives for all of the children attending our schools. Children who are 
not equipped for urban life move into our cities. There Kir eee who 
are physically and mentally handicapped and there are pre en W. : are 
socially and emotionally immature. There are children who come a 
families where there is little understanding or appreciation of the nee 
for formal education. These children in appreciable numbers are required 
re children in our schools 


tout Js. In addition there & 
et tegories, show symptoms of some diffi- 


who, although not in the above c s y à 
culty. Neglect may lead to delinquency. It is the saponi decl 
tire school personnel to help each of them gam as x € po Ded 
School as he grows to maturity and it is the responsibil : [n 2 pes 
Personnel worker to do all that is possible to help DEUNGA a 


in this task. 
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Problems of Organization and Use of Special Services in Rural Schools” 


Some Characteristics of Delinquency in Rural Areas. Basically, the prob- 
lems in rural areas are not so different from those in urban areas. How- 
ever, the shading given to them by factors of distance and agricultural 
economy make it necessary for the educational worker in the rural area 
to understand the land, its people, and its cultural pattern. 

To some extent, the “elbowroom” allowed by the country environ- 
ment and the full workday for rural children make juvenile delinquency 
less likely. Furthermore, the complete information which rural people 
are likely to have about their neighbors and the fact that everyone for 
miles around knows “Brown’s boy” make it easy to detect any departure 
from a moral, social, or civic pattern. This pervasiveness of reputation 
may also, as Plant pointed out in chapter i, make it more difficult for a 
child to live down his family’s bad reputation. 

Some of the most common juvenile problems of rural areas are school 
absenteeism, nonenrolment in school, vagrancy, petty thieving, and 
sexual experimentation. The general causes for such difficulties may 
grow from the family’s lack of educational background and indifference 
to the need for education. In many instances the agricultural economy is 
built on the family unit to such an extent that its continuance depends 
on child labor or cheap labor. An inadequate family income may warp 
family relationships. Poor family health and bad housing may likewise 
contribute to juvenile delinquency. The recent stimulation to population 
movement and the wider use of good roads for automobile travel and of 
the radio for entertainment have brought the “easy” life of the city 
closer to rural people. In consequence, the contrast between the two 
cultures has become a factor in rural maladjustment. Moreover, rural 
recreation opportunities are so limited that the child is either "A: much 
or not enough ‘‘on his own." 

An in-service program for teachers and special workers, essential in 
any situation, is even more urgent in rural communities whose teachers 
and workers come from alien or urban environments. Such a study pro- 
aa include consideration of the particular community involved. 
bs : xim m the people? Do they consider dancing acceptable? 

y play? Can boys wear overalls and can girls w int 
dresses to school? Where do eat © cole 
á young people court and how? How many 


rooms are used by a family and how are they heated? What are the facili- 
ties for warm water, for sleeping alone, 


s for a place to study, for any 
privacy? Do people go to town as families or as individuals, pde long 


12 V. i 
m | oie W. Smith, Supervisor of School Attendance and Com- 
S, Alabama State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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do they stay? What do they do in town? What kinds of goods do they 
buy? Is it the prevailing custom for children to work on the farm during 
school sessions? Do children have spending money? Do people worry 
about the crop, the weather, religion, making a living, children’s welfare, 
or politics? 

Problems of School Organization of Special Services in Rural Areas. In 
rural areas people live apart from each other; children attend small iso- 
lated schools or must be transported to consolidated schools in school 
buses; teachers find good living accommodations scarce; school equip- 
ment is limited. The school dollar itself may not go as far as it should to- 
ward providing essential school services. This means that rural areas 
may have fewer special services directly under the school's administra- 
tion. The problem then becomes that of (a) using to the best advantage 
all school agencies over à rather wide area under co-ordinated central di- 
rection, and (b) using all related services outside of school jurisdietion 
that are concerned with human welfare. 

The individual school unit may consist only of a teacher, or of teach- 
ers and a principal, with possibly a maid or janitor or lunchroom worker. 
There may be a bus driver who serves the local school, but who is at the 
same time a part of the larger county unit of administration. 

The county unit of administration may include the county superin- 
tendent, county supervisors of instruction, and workers in the fields of 
school attendance or pupil adjustment, transportation, and lunchroom 
service, Many county and local units have fewer services than these. 
Therefore, the central organization must build relationships which will 
enable it to use the county health service, the department of publie wel- 
fare, the Red Cross, the farm organizations, the crippled children’s serv- 
ices, veterans' aids, men's clubs, women's clubs, church groups, youth 
groups such as 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers, and always the P.-T.A. 
which ties home and school together. Not being à specialist in every field, 
the rural worker must be keen enough to recognize his own need and must 
find the special service that will supplement and enrich aw own d 

How Special Services Are Used in Rural Areas. To illustrate ths ne o 
special services in rural areas we may cite the instance of the " -at- 
tendance worker or visiting teacher who acts as à contact and co-ordinat- 
i id in hi d the child in his school. The 
ing force between the child in his home an deu Mn 
use of the service starts with a teacher who recognizes that one ot Ms 
pupils needs help but who finds that his own resources 


are not, enough. 
Hither directly or through his principal he reports the case to this "S 
worker, who, using the usual case techniques, confers with the -— m 
the pareit, and the child, until he finds the fundamental causes 0 the 
problem. He may ta 


ke the teacher to the home to explain to the parents 
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the work of the school, with which they may be unfamiliar. If the ii 
of health is involved and corrective measures are needed, he n z i 
tact with the county health unit, which gives special service. If t! n ead 
rection of a health defect involves more money than the NER A E 
spend, the Red Cross or local clubs, such as the P-TAA., help evi: Ee 
plan to share part of the expense. If the child is suffering from poor n : 

trition, the school lunch service provides free lunches or helps work out a 
plan to share the expense of lunches. Should the family not be able to 
give the child the clothes or the equipment which other children have, 
then the P.-T.A. or a lay group may share the burden. In case of financial 
need, the worker will make referral to the department of public welfare, 
which investigates for direct aid or aid to dependent children. Should the 
family be entitled to assistance from a veterans’ agency, the worker will 
put the family in touch with this service at its county office. . 

It may be that the parents require their children to stay out during 
the school session to help with farm work. If so, family counseling may 
help the parents to recognize human values. If the worker fails in this, 
he may persuade the farm group leaders to add this subject to their 
parent-education program and to lend their influence to swing commu- 
nity sentiment toward more education for all children. The farm radio 
hour may put on a discussion of the problem of agricultural child labor. 

It may be that some sex problems grow out of crowded school buses, 
ng hauls, and lack of training of bus drivers. If this f. 
the school administrator, he may 
tors, calling in expert assistance, 
Ways try to correct the situation 

The special worker may have found that vandalism or sex experimen- 
tation grows out of insufficient recreation or inadequate health programs. 
He brings this information to the attention of the school administrator, 
the principals, or the teachers’ associations. These leaders recognize the 
restlessness aroused in young people from a village full of commercial 
amusements and from aj 


uke-box at every crossroads store. Then the co- 
ordinating councils get to work; the P.-T,A. Joins hands with the school, 


the farm organizations, the church groups, the county library, and the 
youth groups, to provide group fun, possibly using the school building in 


out-of-school hours. Week-end camps emerge, churches open their doors 
to good music, and, if the need is great enough, trained recreational lead- 
ership is added to the county school staff or to the county civic program. 

When pupil difficulty seems to grow from the learning situation within 
the school, the supervis i i the curriculum with the 
needs of special pupils in mi 


for remedial teaching, 


a act is reported to 
hold a school for bus drivers and opera- 
He may remap bus routes and in other 
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provide for special classes. When no child-guidance clinic is available, 
diagnostic services may be obtained from a psychologist at a near-by 
teacher-training college or from trained ministerial leaders. The curric- 
ulum is adjusted to lessen the social and intellectual friction that arises 
from breaks between grade groups, particularly from the gap between the 
intermediate and junior high school groups. 

As a result of skilful counseling and guided group experiences, the 
child will change his attitude toward his own problem. Suitable encour- 
agement and supervision, explanation of various modes of conduct and 
their consequences, and substitution of wholesome activities for harmful 
ones may help effect desirable changes. Parent education will influence 
parents to make beneficial changes in the home diet, hours of sleeping, 


home duties, group recreation, and methods of discipline. Through all 


these special services, the child will come to find satisfaction in the rural 


life about him. 
Provided by Agencies Other than the School 


Certain special services planned for and used in the schools are not, 
however, provided by the schools alone. Sometimes by purchase, some- 
times by co-ordinated planning of a community’s total resources, special 
services of the kinds heretofore described are made available to schools. 


Health examinations and services from the health department, recrea- 
tion programs planned and directed for school-age children by the public 
recreation agency, student aid provided by various public-service groups, 
psychological and psychiatric services available to the schools from com- 


munity child-guidance clinics, case work on the problems of children and 
their families by child-welfare agencies—each of these represents a a. 
cialized service, staffed with specially trained personnel, whieh is av E 
able in some rural communities to help with the guidance of children an: 
youth. 

An example of the ¢ 


The Use of Services 


o-ordination of community resources for the solu- 
tion of behavior problems discovered by the school is aoe * — 
experiment carried on by & committee of the Lower " Yo T = 
trict Health Committee in New York City, centering at ‘as ^ -— 
33. In attendance were nineteen children, not pec S apr 
opinion of the teachers and principal, headed for po s Meier 
Was set up with a membership of specialists irom y cde Uu 
family, children's health, and other agencies sapie Ls cases; the cmi 
this committee the school princip ts ot 8 * v 
pora l j mV 

' Elizabeth Fajen, “Curing Delinquency at the Source, 
LXXXII (October, 1946), 261-62. 
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mittee collected information from agencies serving the family of each 
child involved or from other sources; a remedial plan was worked out for 
each case, which was assiduously followed and reported on to the com- 
mittee. Though the number of children involved was small, the commit- 
tee members concluded that the procedure they developed was a simple 
and effective one, adaptable to other types and sizes of communities hav- 
ing a sufficient number and variety of agencies. 

A similar but more extensive experiment in the co-ordination of school 
and social-welfare services! was recently carried on in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, by the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
project eventually involved the formation of a council for the co-ordina- 


tion of the preventive, protective, and remedial services of the conimu- 
nity for the benefit of all children. 


Services Provided by State Agencies 


None of the school functions heretofore described as so essential to a 
well-rounded program of service to children and youth is universally 
available. Certainly more of them 
than in rural schools, the lar 
ber of services. To prov 
towns and rural areas, so 


are available in urban school systems 
ger systems usually having the larger num- 
ide anything like comparable service to small 
me larger unit than the town or district is needed 
for their organization and financing. In some cases this is the county; in 
others, a group of counties of the state. 

Some notable examples can be cited of services rendered on a state or 
large-unit basis not co-extensive with school administrative units. In 
Massachusetts, for example, habit clinics and child-guidance clinics are 
operated by the division of mental hygiene of the state department of 
mental diseases, and traveling school clinics by the division of mental 


deficiency of the same department. While only a third of the children 
studied in the habit clinic. 


n t clinics are referred by the schools, the traveling 
school clinies are primarily a service to assist schools in the study and 
placement of backward children and in related problems of behavior. 
More than a thousand chi 


; c ldren are served each year by the habit clinics; 
from eight to nine thousand by the traveling school clines.'? 


Oregon has developed a child-guidance clinie, with the University's 


medical school providing traveling units to different sections of the state. 
For this service the legislature makes a specifie appropriation. 


f a Harold B. Hanson, “An Urban Experiment in Child Welfare: As Carried Out in 
St. Paul, Minnesota," The Child, VI (February, 1942), 177-92. 
18 Martens, op. cit. 
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The New York State Department of Education provides pupil per- 
sonnel services to local schools through its Division of Examination and 
Testing, the Bureau of Child Accounting and Attendance, and the Bu- 
reau of Guidance. In addition, through the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, eight clinic teams operate out of key cities through- 
out the state, providing diagnosis, continuous treatment, and follow-up. 
In this work the Mental Hygiene Department co-operates with the 
State Youth Commission to prevent juvenile delinquency."^ 

These activities of state agencies demonstrate what can be done to 
provide guidance to children and youth in the places where no public 
agency of less than state stature is functioning. To multiply this kind of 
state-wide service is a great need at present. 


Can Use and Improve School Services 


Emphasis has been placed throughout this chapter on the importance 
of providing those school services which are necessary to supplement and 
support the instructional program in serving the needs of children and 

portant—that the teaching 


youth. Another point of emphasis is also im 
staff improve their opportunities to make effective use of these services. 
The teacher holds the pivotal position. Unless the teacher recognizes 


Signs of abnormal behavior, appraises its seriousness, and opens up à way 
for the special service to help, eve? the best child-guidance clinics, health 
Services, guidance departments, oF other services cannot be really effec- 
tive. Further, unless the teacher recognizes that there is a problem for 
which specialized help is required and calls for that help, the need for the 
Service may not be recognized or met by the school system. : 

_ An inspiring instance of à classroom teacher's attack on juvenile de- 
linquency is reported from Minneapolis.'" There the Grade Teacher's 
Section of the Minneapolis Teachers' League voted to make the study of 
Juvenile delinquency one of its A committee was ap- 


major projects. ^ ¢ : 
Pointed, which went to work immediately to gather information on the 
types, numbers, and locations ofj 


:uvenile offenses, aS well as the resources 
to deal with them. The committee solicited reports and recommendations 
from schools, interviewed officials in charge of school services and com- 
munity agencies, and sent representatives to speak at me 


How Teachers 


etings of public 


Service 
:€ groups. A E i 
Eventually, a report and recommendations were issued: (1) sugges- 
Ee c ;, 1947), 24 

1 “News Note,” Survey Midmonthly, LXXXI January, 1947), 24. 
: and Juvenile Guidance," 


*cPredelinquency 


nson, 
XXXV (October, 


7 Velma Denny and Mary Johr 1946), 386-87. 


Nati, E 
ational Education Association Journal, 
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tions to apply in classroom and school; (2) suggested — a 
community attack upon the problem; (3) suggested recommen : n 
to parent-teacher associations. Widespread publicity was given t e d 
port. The publie library placed a copy in each branch library ; the may e» : 
youth committee heard the report; the newspapers were intereste de 
subcommittee continued to study the kind of news reporting that woulc 
best combat delinquency; a school for parents was planned; community 
agencies sought opportunities to discuss the committee’s proposals. The 
teachers themselves learned to know the nature of the enemy they were 
fighting and of the tools available to them for the fight. Best of all, they 
became convinced that success can be achieved. As their report declared, 
“We refuse to believe that juvenile delinquency cannot be cured." 
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THE STRATEGY or THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR's POSITION 

IN THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 
The superintendent of schools oc 
school-community program for t| 
delinqueney. Via his teachin 
administrator has close 


cupies the king-pin position in a 
he prevention and control of juvenile 
g staff and the special school services, the 
and continued contacts with every child and 
youth in the community for an extended period of time. The school re- 
ceives the child early in life and aims to assist him directly in becoming 
a well-integrated and socially useful citizen, Because the schools have all 
the children, because they have trained personnel to deal with youth and 


youth problems, because their objectives call for developing socially 
acceptable and personally satisfy: 


himself at a tactical advant 


" : S central to a well-planned 
community program, not as supplementary and incidental. By detecting 
delinquent tendencies in children at an early stage, referring such children 
hem the special help they need, and providing 

hem in its program, the school can contribute 
much to the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency on a com- 
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munity-wide basis. Instead of considering the schools as an isolated agen- 
cy whose sole task is to teach verbal skills and knowledges remote from 
life, the superintendent and his staff should evaluate their school program 
in terms of desirable changes or modifications in the child’s everyday be- 
havior. Unless they do this, the schools may unwittingly aid and abet the 
development of undesirable behavior patterns.? The superintendent can 
either stimulate or stifle the concerted community attack on juvenile de- 


linquency. He is often the spearhead of the attack. 


The Responsibility of the Superintendent 


The superintendent can concern himself with the problem of delin- 
quency control and prevention on two levels: (1) on the community level 
by stimulating and co-ordinating community action through joint think- 
ing and planning on the part of all youth-serving agencies; (2) on the 
school level by improving the effectiveness of the educational institution 
as it deals with all children and by giving special attention to the deviate 
child who frequently develops delinquent patterns. 

On the community level, the superintendent’s responsibility will vary 
with the degree of over-all community planning and co-ordination that 
has already evolved. At a minimum, the superintendent should be an 
active, participating member of any group in the community that is con- 
cerned with the problems of all children and youth; at a maximum, the 
superintendent might initiate the organization of such a group, if no co- 
ordination exists or if better co-ordination is needed. 

On the school level, by continually improving his own agency, the 
school administrator provides a more effective program for all children. 
He does this by making a better selection and use of teachers, by helping 
them to know and understand their pupils, by obtaining and using spe- 
cial services to aid the teacher in understanding and adjusting children 
with severe problems, by building curriculums and revising them so that 
they will meet the needs of all pupils, and by setting up and maintaining 
an effective liaison relationship with other agencies 1n the community. It 
must be emphasized that the major responsibility of the oo 
for the delinquent and the potentially delinquent is the same as tor all 


chi P : 

a — to which the administrator himself takes € € m 
working on both levels of responsibility will depend E he cud jis 
school system and the organization that he has develope aa ES in 
discharging his many responsibilities. The administrator in the larger 


-Product of the Sehocl?" School and 
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communities may take a less active part in the planning, implementation, 
and appraisal of the activities that directly or indirectly aim to prevent 
and control unacceptable behavior; but his interest and concern will al- 
ways be reflected in the activities of his assistants. His work will be sup- 
plemented by assistant or associate superintendents, directors, super- 
visors, principals—and always by the teachers. In the smaller communi- 
ties the superintendent will take a more active part, not only in stimu- 
lating interest and thinking on the part of the community, the youth- 
serving agencies, and his school staff, but also in the actual development 
and implementation of a more effective school-community program. In 
both large and small systems, any matter that is unimportant to the ad- 
ministrator on “the top side" will generally remain unimportant to those 
on the “operational levels." The superintendent in the rural area, as well 
as the administrator in the large city system, for whom delinquency re- 
mains only a headline scare-word, will find reflected in his staff a similar 


lack of concern and a feeling of irresponsibility for the delinquency 
problem. 


A Technique for Studying, Planning, and Implementing a School- 
Community Delinquency-Prevention Program 


Since many persons in the community are concerned with various 
phases of a delinquency-prevention program, no one individual, whether 
the superintendent of schools, the police chief, the mayor, or even the 
executive secretary of the local Community Fund, can expect, by him- 
self, to blueprint an effective plan for controlling and preventing delin- 


quency on a community-wide basis. Nor can one solve the problem by 
lifting an effective plan 


of action from one city or ing it 

to another without adaptation to local conditons po pean ae 
there are wide differences in local problems and local community re- 
sources and personnel, a plan that works effectively in one town may not 
be the answer to the problem in another. 
An effective program will emer: 
of group thinking, planning, 
over-all community group, 


ge only when the democratic processes 
and co-operation are followed. If there is no 
: such as the co-ordinating council or council of 
social agencies, the superintendent may be the logical person to call to- 


gether the Tepresentatives of all youth agencies and institutions in the 
community. If an over-all communit: 


omr y-planning group i c- 
tioning, but school personnel are not Epua Seabees p 
either the superintendent or the planning group or both should be active 
and participating members, The purpose of this over-all committee is to 
study the local Situation, check local resources, and plan a tailor-made 
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program. It should, of course, utilize the experiences of other communi- 
ties whenever possible. 

Similarly, in developing a more adequate school program, the school 
administrator will be more successful if he operates through planning 
groups composed of the various staff members, administrators, and teach- 
ers who will be concerned in carrying out and operating the program. 
Any school plan introduced by administrative fiat is at best doomed to 
limited success, even though it has been outlined by experts. 

It is true that the democratic processes are necessarily slow. However, 
since they demand the thinking and planning of all concerned, on all as- 
pects of the school and community program, progress made slowly 
through democratic group thinking and community acceptance will in- 
variably be marked by real and permanent gains. On the other hand, 
more rapid initial progress, marked by lack of understanding and ac- 
ceptance at the classroom level, may eventuate in recession and emotion- 
al disturbances. Some of the more inflexible aspects of the delinquency 
situation, particularly bad housing, absentee landlordism, broken homes, 
overcrowding, corrupt police and politicians, and poverty, require the 
co-operation and support of all community members. Sure progress in 


community betterment will necessarily be slow. 


Evaluating the Effectiveness of the School in Preventing 
and Controlling Undesirable Behavior 
e school provides the basic learning ex- 


periences for all children. Through his attendance in a good school, a 
child should develop into a more resourceful and acceptable being. Since 
many other factors are operating, however, it would be difficult for the 
school, as one agency, to determine its effect on one child or on all the 
children in the community. Nevertheless, certain data can be obtained 
within the school and the community that are informative or suggestive 


as to the total effect of all community forces—of which the school is one 


maj —i -eloping acceptable behavior. 
ajor factor—in developing a 


ini tly limi 
The administrator has much too frequently a 
the school’s effectiveness to test results or school marks. While these are 


i i i that the 
tal evaluation there is no assurance tna 
p aere ni à; will be translated into desirable 


knowledge and attitudes they measure 
biamo, Too frequently, test performances show that delinquents 
merel “k the right answer”; the child who knows the right behavior 
oy Eoma superintendent begins to 


does not ssarily exemplify it. When the D 
evaluate AEA d the schools in terms of the everyday behavior of the 


child, he has taken the most important step in paa = of re- 
sponsibility in the prevention and control of juvenile delinque y. 


Together with the home, th 
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By consulting the study groups and committees that have been set up 
in the school and the community, the administrator gains ready access to 
data on the number of school children who appear in juvenile courts or 
who are being handled by other child-welfare agencies, the nature of 
their offenses or difficulties, and the home backgrounds and personal 
characteristics of those who have pronounced problems. All the school 
information on these children should be of particular concern to the 
school administrator. The picture of the school which emerges from the 
words and deeds of children who come in contact with the police, the 
court, and other protective agencies has particular implications with re- 
gard to the school atmosphere: its curriculums and methods, guidance 
program, testing program, special classes, and other special services. The 
superintendent also needs ready access to information on subject and 
grade failure, nonpromotion, truancy, deviate children and their various 
types of handicaps, school drop-outs, school transfers, and changes in 
courses and subjects. Data on the extent to which various children come 
in contact with special school services and engage in after-school pro- 
grams under school or nonschool auspices will also have im plications for 
the superintendent in judging how well the school discharges its major 
functions. A continuous follow-up of graduates and drop-outs should be 
made under the direction of the superintendent, perhaps by the guidance 
and placement offices of the school system. The superintendent should 
also avail himself of the reports made by other agencies that deal with 
youth in the community. For example, the librarian's report on the num- 
ber of library cards issued to school children and the number and kinds 
of books read by school children has a bearing on the effectiveness of the 
school in combatting juvenile delinquency, 

The school superintendent rarely gathers these data himself, How- 
ever, unless he requests them and makes arrangements to obtain them, 


he will seldom have objective information to aid him in evaluating the 


effectiveness of the school and other agencies within his community. To 
obtain certain information it may be necessary to establish subecommit- 


tees or to assign fact-gathering responsibilities to a particular individual 
within the school, a nonschool agency, or the community. On the extent 
to which the superintendent and the planning committees have access 
to continuous reports yielding such data will depend the development of 
a realistic program from which further planning and evaluation may con- 
tinue. A month-by-month and a year-by-year analysis of these data will 
inform the superintendent and other community agencies, as well as the 
public in general, of the delinquency trend within the Vafstmsintiy and 
suggest the over-all effectiveness of the community agencies. Data of 
this sort should also be the basis for Such requests and recommendations 
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for additional personnel, improved or recast programs, new services, and 
reorganizations as are presented to the school board by the administrator. 
Whatever the ultimate plan adopted in a school-community prevention 
and control program, it should always take its shape from a study of the 
local situation and should be rooted in reality by means of facts gathered 


carefully over a long period of time. 


Some ADMINISTRATIVE Actions THAT Have Direct BEARING 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACCEPTABLE OR 
NoNaccEPTABLE BEHAVIOR 

Many activities of the school administrator have a direct and intimate 
relationship with the control of undesirable behavior and with the devel- 
opment of desirable behavior on the part of all children and youth in the 
community. This is true even in the large community where many in- 
termediate functionaries come between the superintendent and the pupil. 
Specific functions of the superintendent which have a bearing on child 
behavior are outlined in some detail on the following pages. 


Better Selection and Utilization of School Personnel 
In work with both normal and deviate children, much depends on the 
and personality of the classroom teacher. 
The best teaching talent is seldom available to the administrator who is 
limited in his selection of candidates to the geographic confines of his own 
community. Board regulations which allow only local residents to teach 
in the schools will invariably result in mediocre classroom teaching and 


Management. 
In selecting and recomme 


the superintendent concerns himself de l 
ity patterns as well as with professional training and experience. Many 


administrators have gradually focused their attention on better methods 
of selecting teachers as the most adequate solution to the problem of 


classroom morale. . " 

Once the teacher has been hired, the community and the administra- 
tion should treat him like a human un and help dem continue to 
dev i ature, effective, and wholesome employee. 

ae = am experiences, the teacher is rage ine 
with the manifold human problems of living and Pese men 
training pfograms, when carefully designed to soe she sot seii 
With pupils, have been helpful to teachers. But many : I E ; x m 
have found that in-service training is not the whole answ a ied ea 1 
ers, either because they lack certain qualities or because t mà ce e 
come so set in their habits, appear im o change. The adminis- 


caliber, training, experience, 


nding his candidates for teaching positions, 
with evidences of desirable personal- 


pervious t 
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trator discovers that many. candidates now being trained for teaching are 
inadequate to meet the everyday problems of the classroom. There is 
need for more study and more co-operation between teacher-training 
institutions and school administrators to insure the recruitment of ef- 
fective teachers. 

In general, better teachers will cost more money. Higher salaries will 
help to attract and hold the “master teacher." Low salaries for teachers 
can mean high delinquency rates. 

Not only does the administrator recruit and select the best possible 
staff, he also makes the optimum use of each member, Teachers with un- 
usual abilities, training, and experience are placed in positions which 
utilize their specialized skills. The too common practice of banishing the 
less effective teacher to the less privileged areas where delinquency rates 
are high, or to the teaching of special classes, is to be avoided. These 
areas, which present many problems and which frequently yield a large 


share of the juvenile-delinquency population, demand the best of the 
teaching staff. 


The Maintenance and Co-ordination of Child-Study 

and Treatment Services in the School ` 
The classroom teacher has his limitations. He is not always equipped 
to do effective home visiting; he is not a health specialist, psychologist, 
or psychiatrist, He is frequently called upon to handle situations which 
require the assistance of child specialists, Specialized services call for ad- 
ditional expenditures, A community that refuses to engage the services 
of specialists because of the cost of such services js ni seriously en- 
deavoring to solve the delinquency problem. Every community must 
face the fact that à program of prevention cannot be undertaken with- 
out additional expenditures of publie monies, Communities that do not 
make the necessary expenditures for preventive measures will continue 


to pour money into expensive and 
à n rural areas, the school administrator 
may obtain specialized personnel 


i on a co-operative basis through school 
unions, as a county project, or even through state-wide programs. 


Most schools, no matter how small, do have access to some specialized 
services. These may consist only of a part-time salioo] dodo and a 
school nurse. The school administrator should make an inwertary af his 
stafi to see whether or not sume of the teaching personnel are roficient. 
in testing, home visiting, parent education recreation or nites pecial- 
ized skills which might be utilized if the esekien wer j l 1 fro his 
classroom for a part of the school day. —— — ad 

The administrator should carefully co-ordinate and utilize all avail- 
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able services. He may place them organizationally under one head, as in 
a large city school system where the assistant superintendent or director 
may be in charge of guidance, research, and related services; or he may 
set up a committee on which all persons with specialized functions serve 
as members. It is crucial that teachers know what services exist, how they 
can be procured, and what functions and responsibilities each has in aiding 
the teacher to understand and deal with children (see chap. v). Even in 
a child may come in contact with a number of 
ance officer, the teacher, the principal, the 
et no one integrates all the data and sees 
blem. It is the superintendent’s responsi- 
access to the assistance of the special- 
ssure maximum utilization of these 


a small school system 
persons, including the attend 
nurse, and the counselor, and y 
the total child and the total pro 
bility to see that the teacher has 
ists and that machinery exists to a 
services within the school system. 


Co-ordination and Utilization of Child-Study and 
Treatment Agencies Outside the School 

community, there are many agencies be- 
lose contact with the school child and af- 
lly true that the teacher and school ad- 
ministrator are quite ignorant of the existence of these agencies, their 
aims and functions, the persons in charge of them, and the mechanics for 
obtaining their services. It is also true that these community agencies 
frequently operate in their own sphere without much concern for other 
agencies whose functions overlap. Co-ordination in à community may be 
brought about through a co-ordinating council, a council of social agen- 
cies, or some other unifying organization. The school cannot afford to 
isolate itself from the other community forces which deal with children 
and youth. As the most prominent youth agency in the community, the 
school should reach outside its walls and join with other agencies to in- 
crease its effectiveness in preventing and controlling juvenile delinquen- 
cy. The school should know which children have contacts with certain 
agencies, The school should know pec ST po icr. od 
of the services of such agencies as the Y.M.C.A., Boys V» e- 
akini p s Girl Scouts, and others. This information ors Ea 
able the school to become an effective referral yore ere e pus 
use of community resources on behalf of all children who n s 


services, 


In the average American 
sides the school that come in c 
fect his behavior. It is genera 


g of School Personnel 

While the superintendent may be able to hire a cae nra eia 
Staff, there is still much that can be done to improve nud ce s el 
fectiveness A planned program of in-service training, especially as ii 


In-service T rainin 
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may deal with local problems and with the teacher's relations to commu- 
nity agencies, organizations, and resources, will assist the teacher to know 
his children better and to solve more problems at the classroom level. 
Thus, it will be a direct answer to the delinquency problem. . 

An effective program of in-service training involves the teacher in 
many practical activities such as the processes of recognizing needs and 
planning a school program to meet them. The administrator should take 
particular precaution lest he threaten or frighten his teachers and staff 
into an exaggerated sense of responsibility toward the pupil with the re- 
sult that new problems arise or old ones grow more complicated. Teach- 
ers are generally very conscientious in discharging their responsibilities 
toward their pupils. Any in-service training program that makes the 
teacher feel more insecure or more inadequate in his relationship to 
children and parents will do more harm than good. To be effective, an 
in-service training program must leave the teacher with a sense of secu- 
rity and satisfaction in his daily contacts with boys and girls. 

There are many ways in which the superintendent may direct his initial 
efforts in developing such a program. Studies of the factors that are as- 
sociated with and often cause undesirable behavior indicate that any ef- 


forts to guide teachers along the following lines will help to attack this 
problem at its roots. 


Improving the Emotional C 
room is one in which every 
group. Children who fail, 
the classroom, who are mo 


limate in the Classroom. The healthy class- 
child is secure and feels that he belongs to the 
who are frequently expelled or rejected from 
tivated by threat, fear, or punishment, neither 
feel that they belong nor have any measure of security or status in their 
school life. This serious lack of status or belonging which characterizes 
too large a proportion of children in the clas: 
consequences in the child’s effort 
with his age group. Very frequently, 


ess or importance. The classroom 
atmosphere that is cold, artificial, or 


to establish an environment which al 
of Wickman’s study, 


3E. Koster Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Altitudes. New York: 
The Commonwealth F und, 1928. 
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authority. Yet the withdrawn, ineffectual pupil, as Plant points out in 
chapter i, is likely to be even more "expensive" to himself and to society 
than the child whose overt behavior irritates the teacher. It is frequently 
the child who broods, nurses grievances, and develops antisocial atti- 
tudes who is heading toward the mental hospital or the juvenile court. 
The classroom, though it exists solely for the child, tends to be teacher 
dominated. Many a teacher tells the child what to do, how to do it, when 
to do it, and whether it is right when done. The superintendent has a 
major responsibility in guiding his teachers to consider their place in 
wholesome classroom living from the mental-hygiene point of view. 
The classroom atmosphere will always reflect the personality of the 
teacher. The maladjustment of the child in school frequently reflects the 
maladjustment of the teacher. The superintendent or principal has a 
responsibility to help the maladjusted teacher. If such a teacher does not 
improve, if he continues to represent a severe threat to the well-being of 
the pupils, the superintendent should not hesitate to take appropriate 
steps for his removal. The greatest contribution that the school adminis- 
trator can make, and one that entails no additional budgetary expendi- 
ture, is to improve the emotional climate in his classrooms and schools. 
Reorienting Teachers To Evaluate School Outcomes in Terms of Pupil 
Behavior. For many teachers evaluation means simply giving a paper- 
and-pencil test to determine how much the child has learned. However, 
if learning outcomes are defined as changes in behavior, then the school 
cannot be content with oral and written expression as the sole indica- 
tion of the school’s effectiveness. The superintendent and his staff should 
assist the teachers in exploring other means of testing school outcomes. 
The teacher can start with behavior descriptions as the initial statement 
of expected outcomes. Later they can invite self-evaluation on the part 
of the pupil and encourage the co-operation of parents and other citizens 
in sending word back to the school as to whether or not the classrooms 
have been successful in achieving certain desirable objectives. In effect, 
this would mean that the school would develop a “report card in reverse" 
which would contain information on the effectiveness of its activities in 
developing new and desirable behavior or in modifying old behavior. 
When the school staff states its objectives as pupil behavior and evaluates 
its products in terms of behavior changes, it will no longer be content to 
turn out children who are able only to read, recite, and write the Golden 
Rule. If the school is to have any effect in preventing and controlling 
undesirable behavior, it must teach children to live and behave according 
eae to Early Telltale Signs of Delinquency. Delin- 


Alerting the School Staff 
quent a er does not develop overnight. The seeds of unacceptable 
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behavior are frequently sown in the early preschool period and in the 
primary grades. Since the school receives the child early and since the 
child usually shows evidences of susceptibility to delinquent patterns 
long before he is picked up by the police, an alerted school staff should be 
able to identify, for the purposes of study and treatment, a large share of 
the potential offenders. 

What are the early telltale signs which the superintendent and prin- 
cipal can use to guide teachers in selecting and referring cases for study 
and treatment in a scientific prevention program? A partial answer comes 
from research which shows that certain characteristics differentiate de- 
linquent from nondelinquent youngsters. A careful survey of research* 
in the field of juvenile delinquency shows the following c 
signs to be suggestive or indicative of the boy or girl w 
vulnerable to delinquency: 


onditions or 
ho is particularly 


1. Feels dissatisfaction with school 


a) Is unsuccessful in his academic work, and 
as well 


b) Shows little academic aptitude 
c) Has repeated several grades 


d) Transfers frequently from school to school 
e) Dislikes school intensely 


f) Intends to leave school as soon as the law will allow 
. Plays truant 


. Belongs to no recognized or supervised recreational or character-building 
agency 


4. Has unsatisfactory home conditions 


a) Comes from an atypical or broken home 
b) Has a mother who is employed 


c) Lives in a family in which conflicts abound 


often in other school situations 


wr 
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5. Lives in a high-delinquency area 
a) Lives in & poverty-stricken or marginal home 
b) Lives in overcrowded conditions (more than 1.5 persons per room) 
c) Has changed residence frequently (four or more times) 

6. Feels rejected in home, school, or neighborhood 


Not every child who shows one or more of these signs will become a 
delinquent. However, from the evidence at hand, it is safe to say that a 
major portion of those unfortunate children who will appear in the juve- 
nile courts of tomorrow will be drawn from the reservoir of children who 
show several of these characteristics. The superintendent and principal 
school staff with a positive approach to normal child de- 
to these indicators of delinquency poten- 
ady to embark on a truly preventive 


who develop a 
velopment, plus a sensitivity 
tiality or susceptibility, will be re 
program in their schools and community. 

Providing for Co-operative Study and Treatment of I ndividual Children 


through the Case-Conference Technique. The superintendent and principal 
will recognize the futility of spotting children who may be susceptible to 
delinquent behavior and then doing nothing about it. Information 
gathered with the help of all the child-study resources in the school and 
community—data on the child’s personal make-up, his school experi- 
ences, his family and home background, and his early developmental 
experiences—can be brought together in the case conference. Here are 
gathered the school doctor, school nurse, visiting teacher, counselor, 
school psychologist, psychiatric worker, teacher, and any other person 
who may be concerned in the study or subsequent treatment of the 
child. The case conference is à “focusing of minds” in an attempt to dis- 
tors in the behavior sequence and to plan a therapeutic 
specific responsibilities to various individuals. The 
ves a three-fold function: (1) it contributes 
f the child and his problem; (2) it evolves 
treatment; (3) it serves as à valuable learn- 


cover causative fac 
program, assigning 
case conference thereby ser 
to a better understanding © 
definite and specific plans for 


ing experience for all who participate. — m 
tenente may be held in the child's school building, at a central 


administrative office, or in the headquarters of some out-of-school agency 
which maintains a close contact with the child. It is always ep fe an 
the child's teacher be present at these conferences, m it is H ^ = has 
closest and most constant contact with the pupil. D = a hin at 
room itself can become a strong therapeutic force " t - 7 ud y- em men 

program. As often as possible, the superintendent shou = en ie, SEN 
conferences. Out-of-school agency workers D eter e s ah tab. 
Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, G.Y.0, church, and el a a aree 

contribute much in the way of after-school contacts wi ; by 
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inviting their participation the school will insure effective use of com- 
munity services in the study and treatment of those who have the great- 
est need for them. „The case conference may serve as the hub of the in- 
dividual-centered school-community program for the prevention and 
control of undesirable behavior. 

Improving Curriculum Offering and Teaching Method. The major prob- 
lem facing most school administrators is the range of individual differ- 
ences that exist among children of the same grade and the same age. 
Providing a curriculum that meets the needs of all children and enables 
each to achieve goals that accord with his abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes, demands constant curriculum construction and revision. The 
schoolman who attempts to administer a school system without giving 
attention to this area may actually contribute to the development of un- 
desirable behavior by permitting needless school failure, frustration, 
truancy, and early school leaving. While curriculum revision is usually 
initiated by the superintendent, it should be the result of a group process 
which includes the participation of all school personnel as well as parents 
and other citizens who know youth and are concerned with their develop- 
ment. The function of the nonschool personnel should be to advise the 
committee as to what type of individual the school is now producing, and 
what responsibilities and problems youth must face now and in the fu- 
ture. The teacher’s function is to indicate the teaching methods th 
insure the most effective development of the desired outcomes. 


The superintendent must see that all teaching accords with the w 
in which boys and girls are known 


should organize his instruction 
information, 


at will 


ays 
to learn most effectively. The teacher 
around his knowledge of the pupils. This 
usually gained by use of cumulative records 
continuous study of each child. The activ 
pupil centered and should recognize the un 
learning processes. 


, involves a 
ities in each grade should be 
itary and active nature of the 


himself with curriculum offerings 
aspect of delinquency preventio 


Discipline, and Handling of 
, develops and implements 


ion or retardation seldom 
and too often results in the develop- 
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ment of undesirable behavior patterns or personality characteristics. 
Since unusually high retardation rates are associated with high delin- 
quency rates, the superintendent must lead an attack against the basic 
causative factors that deny successful achievement to a large proportion 
of the school population. Merely to embrace chronological promotion as 
a solution will not alleviate the fundamental conditions that bring about 
failure and nonpromotion. Consideration should be given to utilizing the 
primary and middle grades as single promotional units. Entrusting a 
group to the same teacher for several terms can also result in continuous 
growth and reduce nonpromotion to a minimum. 

The marking system should enable the child to gain recognition for 
work commensurate with his abilities. The use of marks and honor rolls 
as incentives is to be avoided. The report cards and marks that are sent 
home should be based on objective measures of achievement and ability; 
however, they should show growth not only in the learning skills and 
subject-matter fields but also in social development and personality 
growth. If “failures” are indicated on the report card, the parents should 
receive specific information as to the reasons for this lack of growth. 
While recognizing that the report card is a necessary means of commu- 
nication between the school and the home, the superintendent should 
lift it out of the realm of necessary evils. 

The superintendent also sees that attendance laws are enforced. This is 
not accomplished merely with the hiring of a politically appointed "'at- 
tendance officer” who visits the home and threatens the parents with 
court action when the child is truant. Personnel who have the training 
and skills of the visiting teacher, case worker, or psychiatric social work- 
er should be procured to handle nonattending pupils as well as other 
problem situations in the school. While it may be necessary in a few ex- 
treme cases to bring parents to court because of their complete lack of 
ation in seeing that the child attends school, this procedure is 
avoided; it breaks down desirable relationships between 
the parent and the child as well as between the parent and the school. 
Re-education of the parents will come only through the slow and careful 
process of good case work. Every superintendent should re-examine 
those of his staff who come in contact with truant children to see if they 
have a sound professional child-study and treatment point of view. 

Since most children who refuse to attend school usually have a good 
reason, from their point of view, for avoiding the classroom, the super- 
intendent should not neglect to search for factors in the schools which 

‘ - refuge outside. Only by dealing with such 
compel such children to seek refuge : us 
factors as school failure, unrealistic and purposeless curriculum, and 


co-oper 
generally to be 
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overstrict teacher personalities can the administrator reduce truancy to 
a minimum. 

Most school superintendents take considerable pride in the “good dis- 
cipline” of their schools. Too often, however, this means the kind of 
“strict discipline” under which pupils meekly accept all the rules and 
regulations which the teachers and principals have set up, and do not 
offer any overt threat to the authority of the classroom teacher. In many 
schools pupils have no opportunity to develop control of behavior 
through self-discipline. They are given little or no responsibility in the 
formulation of rules or regulations. Consequently, they do not under- 
stand the reasons for the existence or enforcement of rules or “school 
laws." Conformity to the rules of the school and the community is ob- 
tained through close teacher supervision, threat of punishment, and 
fear. This formal method of securing desirable behavior denies to most 
children the richest opportunity to develop and practice the basic demo- 
cratic skills of group planning and group living. If the school intends to 
develop effective citizens who do not require constant police supervision 
or the threat of exposure or penalty as a behavior control, then it must 
begin early in the grades to develop school citizens who can make their 
own rules, understand them, and practice abiding by them. The super- 
intendent should check to see if his pupils are citizens conducting them- 
selves at the high and difficult level of self-discipline, or mere subjects 
ruled by the easy but ineffective method of supervision from without. He 
should lead his staff to think through the implications of present school 


practices as they relate to the development of mature, self-disciplined 
adults. 


INTERPRETING TO THE Scnoor Boarp AND Community THE 
ROLE or THE SCHOOL IN THE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A comprehensive and scientifi 
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factual and specific. In operation, the program should undergo periodic 
and objective evaluation. If and when it seems ineffective in certain 
phases, changes or discontinuances should be recommended, even when 
this means doing away with established positions that may be guarded 
by vested interests. 

If such proposed adaptations emerge from democratic processes in- 
volving many individuals in the school and community, considerable 
educational "selling" will already have taken place which will tend te 
draw support and backing. 

In addition to maintaining good administrative relations with the 
board, the superintendent will avail himself of many other means of in- 
terpreting the program to the community. These will include speaking 
engagements, annual reports, newspaper stories, forums, adult study 
groups, etc. The superintendent who aims to make a contribution in the 
field of delinquency will use many of these varied techniques to hold be- 
fore the community the basic facts related to the problem and to secure 
and maintain public interest. The superintendent who does not have the 
facts on his community, or lacks a specific plan with provision for wide- 
spread participation, is defeated before he starts; he cannot expect to win 


support for a vague, nebulous, one-man program. 


Tug SUPERINTENDENT'S SUMMARY CHECK LIST FOR A 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In general, the school’s responsibility toward the delinquent is the 
same as for the well-adjusted child. However, since the misbehaving 


child is usually the ineffective learner and since he represents a trend in 
child development which is in opposition to the aims set up by the school, 
home, and community, special procedures for remedy and treatment 


should be available. The following check list represents administrative 
oint of view of good and effective 


practices that are desirable from the p ; 1 
education for all children and points to desirable adaptations that are 
centered mainly upon the misbehaving or maladjusted pupil. To the ex- 

school system, not as 


tent that he recognizes these activities in his own 
incidental or say crede. rt of a planned program, the super- 


but as a pa pian " 
intendent can rightfully feel that his organization plays pie Leg 
incidental role in the preventio l of undesirable behavior. 


n and contro 
1. Teacher Selection, Training, and Relations 


Discovers and recommends for hire only the best and most competent 


inset heavily the factor of wholesome, attractive, and well-adjusted 


personality. 
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Stresses the need for a wholesome emotional climate in the schools and 
the classrooms. 


...Maintains healthy, democratic working relations with and between 


teaching, administrative, and supervisory personnel. 


„Assists maladjusted teachers or teachers with significant problems to 


a more wholesome growth and development and aids them in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 


..Recommends the release of maladjusted staff members who are a 


threat to the wholesome growth and development of the pupils with 
whom they come in contact. 


.... Alerts all teachers to the telltale signs of potential delinquency as well 


as to personal and social maladjustments of a nondelinquent nature. 


..Plans jointly with his staff an in-service training program centered 


upon the solution of local school-community problems. 


2. Understanding the Individual Child 


Encourages the development and continual use of à comprehensive 
cumulative record system. 


.-Procures special services as aids to better 


3. Curric 


...Bases development and revision of the 


-Makes available many scientific child-study and treatment techniques. 
Initiates a plan for teachers to visit pupils’ homes. 

-Encourages parents to visit the schools. 

teacher understanding of 
children in the classroom. Typical services: visiting teacher, psychiatric 
social worker, attendance supervisor, guidance worker or counselor, 
school nurse, school doctor, school dentist, specialist in parent educa- 
tion, school psychologist, psychiatrist, speech therapist, remedial- 
reading specialist, etc. 
-Provides opportunities for the joint study and treatment of individual 
children through case-conference techniques utilizing school and out- 
of-school personnel. 

ulum Development and Revision Program 


curriculum on a continual study 
of the needs of local youth. 


..Involves every teacher in some phase of the curricul 


-Plans the curriculum-development 


lum-development 
program. 


Program co-operatively, taking a 
long-term point of view. 


EN Invites lay participation in curriculum planning. 


-Studies the implications of school “failures, 


sns Checks to see that all teaching is in 


" drop outs, and follow-up 
school. 


accordance with the ways in 


studies of youth who have graduated from 


which pupils learn most effectively. 


Places emphasis on the Specificity of curriculum objectives and the 


-..Places emphasis on the statement of 


unitary nature of the learning process at every grade level. 


1 t expected school outcomes which 
involve desired changes in pupil behavior. 
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Utilizes many evaluative techniques, in addition to paper-and-pencil 
tests, in the appraisal of the school program. 
-.....Provides audio-visual aids to facilitate and insure learning. 
..Provides special classes and remedial services for atypical children, 
including the physically handicapped and the mentally retarded, whose 
needs cannot be met in the regular classroom or by the regular teacher. 
4. Utilization of Community Resources 
Acquaints teachers with the activities and objectives of the youth- 
serving agencies in the local community. 
Develops and maintains a close working relationship with all the 
youth-serving agencies in the community. 
...Assigns the liaison function and responsibility to some individual in the 
school system. 
. Makes school facilities available to other community agencies. 
‘Takes an active part in the co-ordinating council, council of social 
agencies, or other over-all planning or co-ordinating community group. 
Utilizes the indexes of social-service agencies in working with indi- 
vidual children. 
Invites the workers of social, welfare, and recreational agencies to 
school conferences to aid in the understanding and solution of adjust- 


ment problems. 
Sponsors Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Invites lay persons to participate in school planning. 
Conducts forums and study groups utilizing specialists from other 


community agencies. 
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THE SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN’ 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 
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University of Chicago 
i Chicago, Illinois 


In every large community, and even in many small ones, one finds a 
sizable number of delinquent children who fail to respond to the efforts 
of the teachers, the guided group experiences, and the special services of 
the regular schools. The reason is that the symptoms of their disturbances 
are too severe or too upsetting to other children. The regular school can- 
not reach the excessive truant who rarely attends classes. Delinquents 
who steal consistently or who seduce others into embarking on undesir- 
able sex activities or threaten them with physieal harm should not be 
kept in regular classes. These children are in need of special schools which 


provide the particular setting and services necessary for their readjust- 


ment to community life. 
FEATURES OF A SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR Emo- 
TIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
of the University of Chicago is one of the 


Since the Orthogenic School 
lized services, a short description 


few schools providing adequate specia 


of it seems justifiable. 
Enrolment 


One feature of the school is its small enrolment. In previous chapters, 
it has been pointed out that each case of delinquency must be understood 
and treated on the basis of the history and personality of the particular 
child. This is even more true for cases so severe that they need to be 
placed in a special school. In order to meet the individual needs of each 
child and to arrange his program accordingly, such a school can accom- 
modate only & limited number of children. The total enrolment is re- 


stricted, therefore, to thirty children. 


1 Helpful suggestions were received, particularly from Professor Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, University of Chicago, and also from Professors Dale B. Harris, University of 
Minnesota, and Carl Rogers, University of Chicago, all of whom served as advisers for 

, 
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Modification and Manipulation of the Environment 

The guiding psychology of this school is another important feature. 
Its procedures, as well as the discussion in this chapter, are based on the 
principles of. dynamic psychology.* According to the dynamic point of 
view, behavior difficulties are symptoms of the individual’s inability to 
reach an optimal balance between the satisfaction of his inner needs and 
the requirements of his environment. While behavior difficulties are al- 
ways the result of an imbalance between these two factors, in each par- 
ticular case they originate to a greater or lesser degree in one or the other. 
Modifying the inner needs of an individual and controlling them is the 
final goal in the rehabilitation of any delinquent. This is a laborious and 
time-consuming task. It is relatively simpler to modify the environment, 
as can be done in a special school, so that its requirements are in line with 
the child’s actual ability to meet them. Even in severe cases of delinquen- 
cy, it is usually possible to permit the child to learn relatively soon that 
he can establish a workable balance between inner needs and environ- 
mental requirements. This equilibrium can be achieved by manipulating 
the environment so that it becomes manageable to the child with the im- 
mediate means of mastery at his disposal. Finding himself able success- 
fully to come to grips with reality is a new experience for many a delin- 
quent, and often constitutes not only the first but also one of the most 
significant steps in readjustment. 

In view of these considerations, the school tries to create a very special 
environment which, while retaining the dimensions of reality, reduces 
them to such a degree that they are manageable to the child. For ex- 
ample, a child who had become an excessive truant, because of his fear of 
learning situations, was not forced to attend classes; instead, he met the 
teacher informally in play activities. The relationship established in this 
way permitted him eventually to attend classes without fear. Another 
child could not bear to attend classes because of his fear of competition. 
He was taught individually until he had gained the confidence necessary 
for entering the classroom situation. He met his future classmates and 
formed friendships with them in the dormitory before he associated with 
them in the potentially competitive setting of the schoolroom. 

In the classrooms of this special school, competition is at a minimum 
and academic failures are avoided. Each child is tested before entering 


2? Dynamic psychology is a name under which various modern schools of psychology 
are often subsumed. The most important of them are the various psychoanalytical 
schools and Gestalt psychology. For a discussion of the dynamic theories of personal- 


ity, see o. H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluckhohn, “Dynamic Theory of Personality,” 
Personality and the Behavior Disorders, pp. 69-135. Edited by J. McVicker Hunt. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1944. 
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the school and is started in each subject at least two months below his 
achievement level. Thus, from the beginning, his academic experience is 
one of success. He works according to his own speed and his own prefer- 
ence for subject matter. He compares his achievement only with his past 
work and not with extraneous standards such as the average monthly 
gain or another child’s progress. Thus, for most children, class work be- 
comes a source of pride in their own progress. The school provides for 
flexibility of program; a child may work individually or in co-operation 
with others, as he desires. Immediate discharge of the desire for activity 
within limitations is encouraged. Thus tensions, which might lead cither 
to defeat or to explosive behavior, do not accumulate. 


Staff Needs and Expenses in a Special School 

The total life of the child, inside and outside of class, is arranged to 
meet his emotional and therapeutic needs. The children work in classes 
of not more than ten. They live in small groups (four to eight) with two 
s, as the need may be, who exercise parental functions 
—without being worn out by household duties. For the counselors, ful- 
filling parental functions is not an after-work activity but a full time job 
for which they are specially trained through the study of human develop- 
ment and child psychology and by supervised practical experience as ap- 
prentices. Their relationship to the children is not impeded by the need of 
performing housework, which often interferes with parents’ efforts to 
devote themselves to their children. All housework is done by maids and 


cooks. The counselors are able to devote all their energy toward the re- 


habilitation of the children. Since the counselors work closely with the 
children’s teachers, there is no difference in mores and values between 
home and school—a discrepancy which often aggravates the difficulties 
of an already disturbed child. The child’s classroom work and his life in 
the dormitory are planned daily by the teachers and counselors, in con- 
tinuous and close co-operation with the school’s psyehiatrists, psycholo- 


gists, social worker, and nurse. o. 

In view of the individual attention which is devoted to each child for 
twenty-four hours à day and seven days a week, the adult staff must be 
large. The staff of the Orthogenic School consists of approximately twen- 


ty professional persons in addition to secretaries and maintenance per- 
sonnel such as janitor, maids, and cooks. Moreover, the school must 
meet all the legitimate needs of each child with respect to physical care 
and variegated experiences and entertainments. Accordingly, the ex- 
pense for maintaining a child is relatively great. The Orthogenic School is 
conducted as a research and training institution as well as a treatment 
home and remedial school. Therefore, its total expenses are higher than 


or more counselor 
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they would be if it were devoted only to the rehabilitation of children. 
The average yearly expense per child would amount to about $2,000 (on 
the basis of the 1947 price level), if the school were devoted solely to re- 
habilitating severely disturbed children, who are the only ones in need of 
so elaborate a program. Owing to the seriousness of their disturbances, 
the children have to remain at the school for an average of two years; 
otherwise their adjustment may not be permanent. The total expenditure 
of $4,000 for one severely disturbed child may seem exorbitant. Actually, 
it represents 2 moderate and wise expenditure when viewed in the cor- 
rect long-term perspective. Without such treatment, many of these chil- 
dren will never amount to much and will remain either direct liabilities 
to their communities because of their inability to support themselves or 
indirect liabilities because of the undesirable examples they will set for 
their own children. Moreover, some of them will actually damage the 
community through criminality. Hence the expenditure of even $4,000 
is not too high a price to pay for preventing the community from having 
to support an individual and eventually his family for perhaps as long as 
forty years. Moreover, emotionally disturbed children are the commu- 
nity’s weakest members, whom it has a moral obligation to help. Such 
special schools actually fulfil their tasks: Most of the school’s former 
pupils, who before their enrolment had been considered practically hope- 
less cases, have developed into self-reliant and successful citizens. 


GENESIS OF DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR VIEWED DYNAMICALLY 


The Orthogenic School does not restrict itself to delinquent children; 


it is devoted to the education of children suffering from all types of func- 
tional behavior disorder: 


s.° One reason for mixing delinquent children 
freely with those suffering from neurotic or other functional behavior dis- 
orders is the conviction that delinquency is a symptom and not a disease. 
Delinquent behavior is one of the many ways in which a youngster may 
react to causative factors. Similar causes frequently require similar 
remedies, whether or not they have led to different symptom formation. 
In the first chapter of this book, it was shown that inferiority feelings or 
internal conflicts may lead to delinquent behavior and that the same 
factors may lead to neurotically withdrawn behavior or to the develop- 
ment of severe intellectual inhibitions, Thus, the separation of delin- 


be treated differently. Therefore, in each case of delinquency a careful diagnostic 
study is needed to exclude all pos: 


following discussion pertains only 
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quents from neurotic children is often not justifiable on an etiological 
basis. 

This raises the question of the genesis of delinquent behavior, a topic 
discussed in some of the previous chapters, particulary chapter ii. Never- 
theless, for the understanding of the following discussion of the treatment 
principles applied in the special school, a sketchy presentation, from the 
standpoint of dynamic psychology, of the psychological mechanisms 
which account for delinquency seems to be indicated. 

For most delinquents, direct gratification of instinctive desires is in- 
variably more important than the satisfactions to be gained from approv- 
al by adult society, which is often experienced as inimical. While all im- 
pulses strive for immediate gratification, the normal individual has 
learned to accept postponement of the gratification of some impulses and 
not to insist upon the gratification of others. Such giving up, or post- 
ponement, seems impossible to the delinquent. His regard for right and 
wrong is wholly subordinated to the desire for instantaneous satisfac- 
tion; hence his unreliability, the ease with which he lies, and the other 
apparent defects in his moral code. 

The controls of behavior, in so far as they are of interest to the student 
of delinquency, may be identified with the functions of the person’s ego 
and super-ego (popularly called conscience), particularly as they pertain 
to the control of socially undesirable behavior. Characteristic of the de- 
linquent is the inadequacy of these controls to restrain the gratification 
of desires whose satisfaction contradicts the mores of the community and 
to postpone the satisfaction of needs if time and place do not seem ap- 


propriate. 
Relative weakness of the contro 
quately developed personality. Whi 


Is is also characteristic of any inade- 
le it is a sign of underdevelopment or, 


broadly speaking, of immaturity in the adult, it is normal in the child and 
the adolescent. The reason that children do not all behave as delinquents 
is that in the nondelinquent child the relative weakness of his controlling 
powers is compensated for by the satisfaction of his dependency needs. 
Since the latter are amply and regularly satisfied, he can postpone im- 
mediate gratification for more desirable later gratification, of which he 
feels assured. His ties to his parents are very close because they gratify 
his dependency needs. Therefore, although his super-ego 1s not yet fully 


developed, he can control his desires through identification with his par- 
ents. Also because of his satisfactory relationship to them, he can accept 
their comiral of his undesirable tendencies without defensive reaction. 


emotional, and intellectual immaturity, the young indi- 
advice, and guidance, as well as for security. 
he term “dependency.” 


5 Due to his physiological, 
vidual depends on adults for support, 
‘These variegated needs are designated by ti 
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The child whose dependency needs are not regularly and adequately 
met or who fears that their gratification is threatened, perhaps by the 
arrival of a sibling, is unable to give up immediate gratification because 
he fears that, later, more permanent and more satisfactory gratification 
may not be forthcoming. This, incidentally, explains the role of economic 
deprivation in the development of delinquency. Economic deprivation or 
family disintegration prevents the child from feeling secure about future 
gratification and leads to a weakening of control through the ego or 
super-ego. Societal disapproval also becomes less of an incentive if the 
individual’s position within society is already submarginal. 

If the child’s dependency needs are not gratified by his parents, his 
personality development becomes even more deviate because he does not 
then identify himself with them, nor does he accept them as ego ideals. 
Moreover, if the parental ties are not close, the parents cannot success- 
fully exercise control over the child, nor can the child accept such ex- 
traneous controls without fighting back. Finally, even if the parents or 
society succeed in establishing controls by force or otherwise, they will 
not be internalized and will break down immedia: 
trol does not assert itself. 

If, through lack of positive ties, the parents are unsuitable for this 
purpose, the child will accept other associates as ego ideals. The young 
individual who has given up hope of being provided for by his parents is 
often impressed by older children’s abilities to provide for themselves. 
Therefore, he accepts them as ego ideals. The selection of immature per- 
sons as ego ideals adds to the youngster's immaturity, to his egocentrici- 
ty, and to his inability to establish stable emotional relationships with 
others. 

Immaturity of personality development and absence of mature ego 
ideals are the predominant characteristics of the delinquent personality. 
Therefore, before and during the early stages of their adolescent develop- 
ment, delinquent traits are often present in normal children who are not 
overinhibited or anxious, simply because theirs is a developmental stage 
characterized by immaturity. Occasional tendencies to play truant, to 
be tardy, to shrink away from unpleasant obligations, to avoid troubles 
by not sticking to the truth, and to indulge in petty stealing are due to 
the inability to restrain desires and are characteristic of many normal 
youngsters in times of stress. There is hardly a child between the ages of 
eight and eleven who does not occasionally have a strong tendency to 
destroy or to steal. There are very few who do not occasionally lie or 
truant, or, on rare occasions, steal some small object such as an apple or 
even money from a parent. 


A point could even be made that the adolescent who never embarks on 


tely if the external con- 
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any type of such misbehavior will probably experience personality diffi- 
culties in later life. For instance, a boy whose parents permit him to stay 
out of school when he desires, or who give him whatever he requests, - 
never needs to restrain his desires because they are always immediately 
satisfied. This may make him unable to develop the ability to postpone 
gratification; once his parents are no longer able to meet all his desires, 
he may develop delinquent traits. The reverse is true for children who do 
not show any delinquent desires; an overstrict super-ego which prevents 
one from having any desire to misbehave may lead to the development 
of a rigid, guilt-ridden personality in adulthood. 

The genesis of delinquency is further complicated, unfortunately, by 
the fact that the presence of so-called delinquent behavior, such as lying, 
stealing, truancy, or destruction of property, is by no means the only 
danger sign of a developing delinquent personality. The extremely con- 
scientious, the fearful, or the “moral” child is also likely to develop a de- 
linquent personality (see illustrative cases in chap. i). Every teacher has 
had some “model children" who suddenly changed during their adoles- 
cence. Before the onset of adolescence their controls were so strict that 
they could not permit themselves those pleasures which children normal- 
ly enjoy at that age. A great need to repress desires may lead to an ac- 
cumulation of tension; when such children reach adolescence and sexual 
desires are added to those already unsatisfied, the flood may suddenly 
and eruptively break through. Thus the “good boy" at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen suddenly becomes à delinquent or even a criminal, in 
contradiction to his previous behavior. Similarly, because of the strict- 
ness of his super-ego, an adolescent may feel so guilty about his newly 
awakening sexual desires that he wishes to receive the punishment which 
he thinks he deserves. He may bring this about by engaging in delin- 
quent or criminal action. . . 

"Therefore, strengthening of the super-ego alone, as it occurs In author- 
itarian educational systems, is not desirable. The purpose of the educa- 
tional process is not to create a personality in which rigid controls over- 
acceptable instinctive demands and prevent the 
flexibility necessary for new adaptations. Education must strengthen the 
ego in its role as arbiter between instinctive (“id”) demands and those of 
the super-ego. The ego should become able to guide toward gratification 
those instinctive demands which can be satisfied, while modifying or 
sublimating others which are not approved by society. The educator ea 
fulfil his duties in this respect through his relationship with the child, 
mainly through the example he sets for the child. But an example which 
the child does not accept will not lead to identification and to greater ego 
strength. Nor will exposure to conflicting values permit the development 


power even socially 
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of an integrated personality. For example, the teacher impresses on the 
children that they are expected to share their most cherished possessions 
with one another—and then reprimands them for sharing their knowl- 
edge on a test. 

PRINCIPLES OF REHABILITATION 


A short discussion of the principles of rehabilitation which underly the 
work of the special school may be helpful at this point. It has been men- 
tioned that, at the Orthogenic School, delinquents are mixed with neu- 
rotic children. This practice is closely connected with treatment consider- 
ations of importance to all persons professionally concerned with delin- 
quents. Practically every delinquent, in the course of successful treat- 
ment, must undergo a neurotic-like phase during which he behaves and 
must be treated like a neurotic child. On the other hand, many neurotic 
children, during treatment, start to “act out,” at least for a time, as 
previously overpowering inhibitions begin to lift. Their behavior during 
this acting-out period, although different in genesis, is often externally 
similar to delinquent behavior, 

For example, one boy had been placed at the school because of his 
withdrawn behavior. The causative factor was extreme anxiety, which 
had never permitted him to satisfy his desire for toys or money. Never- 
theless, he had been very jealous of his sister who enjoyed these things in 
abundance. During the readjustment process, his anxiety lifted. For a 
short time he took advantage of his newly won freedom from fear and 
guilt and permitted himself to gain his desires by asocial behavior. He 


stole and also acted out his Jealousy through aggressive and destructive 
behavior against sister figures. 


Psychologically speaking, 
of a combination of two int 
which up to now have been 


nor to temptation. 


Help the Child To Build Inner C 
Unfortunately, 


ing the parents! love only 
cherish the advantages which it entails. 'Thus 
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1. The child learns to love the parent as the provider of physical and emotional 
gratifications. He learns to fear the loss of these gratifications, and of parental 
love. 

The threat that love may be withdrawn, as expressed in parental disapproval 

of socially unacceptable behavior, creates anxiety in the child. 

3. In order to preclude the creation of such anxiety, the child develops within 
himself an institution, popularly called conscience, but in psychoanalytic 
terminology called super-ego, which warns the child not to commit any action 
which would cause anxiety. Thus, only the actual experience of anxiety, com- 
bined with the conviction that socially correct behavior will preclude its 
development and also bring about gratification, leads to the development of 


to 


inner controls. 


Observation of the small child during the period when these controls 
are normally developed demonstrates that for some time his fears must 
be much greater than actually warranted, and his controls must be 
stricter than necessary, before they can be adjusted to a level more in 
line with reality. For example, à small child who is learning to keep clean 
and who spills something on the tablecloth or makes a spot on his suit 
will be disturbed only if he has previously acquired an exaggerated no- 
tion of the consequence of being unclean. Only under such circumstances 
will he develop habits of cleanliness in accordance with the prevalent so- 
cial standards, particularly those of his parents. Later testing of reality 
convinces the child of the exaggerated character of his fears about being 
unclean; then he acquires a more realistic evaluation in this respect, with 
subsequent mitigation of the controls. 

The rehabilitation of a delinquent has to follow roughly the develop- 
mental sequence outlined above, with respect to the establishment of 
inner controls. The delinquent child, of course, is much older than the 
infant and has much more elaborate contact with a considerably more 
complex reality. Therefore, the influence of his social environment is of 
great importance in this process. While the small child’s total environ- 
ment consisted only of the primary group, the family, the delinquent 
child’s environment comprises also the world of the school and of his 
peers, the latter often represented by the neighborhood gang. Because of 
the contradictory values represented by the demands of responsible adult 
society, it is often difficult to convince the delinquent of the desirability 
of conforming. Therefore, in more severe cases, it becomes necessary to 
take the delinquent out of his old environment and to place him ina set- 
ting where there is no conflict among different sets of associations— 
where the three major sets are the same. Within the special school, the 
mores of the primary group (as represented by the counselors), of the 
teachers, and of the age-mates are identical. This fact facilitates the 
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child’s adjustment. Moreover, the setting as a whole is so gratifying that 
conforming to its demands soon seems advantageous. p 
Only rarely does the threat of punishment provide the Rey 2e 
centive for conformity. Punishment creates anxiety and hostility; the 
latter often makes it impossible for the child to conform to the standards 
represented by the punishing figure. This is particularly true of the olden 
child whose natural tendency is to become independent of adults. Nor is 
anxiety, as previously described, sufficient to meet this situation. Only 
anxiety which originates in the fear of losing the love of a beloved person 
is relatively free of hostility and, therefore, permits development of the 
desire to conform. o. 

Actually, the psychological mechanism at work in such a situation is 
even more complex. Because of reproofs, the individual fears the loss of 
love. He tries to protect himself against such danger now and in the fu- 
ture by making use simultaneously of two different psychological mech- 
anisms which reinforce one another, He tries to establish within himself 
a safeguard against ever again committing an act which would create 
such discomforting anxiety; this safeguard is commonly called conscience. 
The individual also tries to protect himself against the loss of love by 
taking steps to connect with himself the individual whose love he desires 
to retain permanently. This process, technically called “introjection,” 
leads the individual to create within himself a representation of the at- 
titudes and values of the person whose love thus can be permanently re- 
tained. This adopted system of values is called the “super-ego,”’ 

The rehabilitation of a delinquent thus depends on the creation of an 
emotional situation which leads him to fear the loss of love, In other 
words, prerequisite to the desire for more accept 
positive relationship between the educator or 
quent. The best way to achieve this relations 
gratification without any strings attached to it. 

Members of the staff of a « 
are the conditions under whi 
al relationship, namely, that with 


able behavior is a strong 
therapist and the delin- 
hip is to provide ample 


s his first interperson- 
his mother. She gratifies the baby’s 
€ anything in return. If, on this basis, 
as been established, the child learns to 
ing to do his part to perpetuate it: he 


most children have learned to cherish 
such relationships and know what they have to do to continue enjoying 


ways in order to reap their ultimate re- 
is has created the erroneous notion that 
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all children are able to learn to behave along socially acceptable lines 
when offered rewards in return for such behavior; actually this is true 
only for those children who have previously learned to seek good inter- 
personal relationships. 

While it is comparatively simple to offer unrestricted gratification to 
the infant and to build up a relationship on the basis of this experience, it 
is much more difficult to do this when dealing with an older child. Still, 
it is the only way in which children become convinced that satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships are so desirable that it is worth making sac- 
rifices to perpetuate them. Incidentally, similar procedures must be used 
in the rehabilitation of withdrawn or depressive children, who are usually 
convinced that the world is not good to them and that everybody rejects 
them, and who, therefore, withdraw from the world and are unable to 
form any lasting attachments. In such cases, unrestricted gratification 
eventually convinces them that their evaluation of the world was incor- 
rect, and they eventually modify their behavior on the basis of this 
insight. 

Thus, the initial phase in the rehabilitation of children suffering from 
functional disorders is similar to the first step in the treatment of the 
delinquent. One must concentrate all efforts on helping them gain the 
conviction that this is a good world in which to live and that it is worth 
while trying to get along in it. Since the world is predominantly repre- 
sented in the mind of the child by those persons who deal most directly 
with him, all efforts in rehabilitation must be concentrated on helping 
the child to form at least one satisfactory interpersonal relationship, 
whether with teacher, counselor, or therapist. Through this relationship, 
as mentioned above, the child develops the desire to conform; from there 
on he ean proceed, at least partly, under his own steam. 


Educate the Child in the Use of Inner Controls 


While the first step in the rehabilitation of delinquents and children 
suffering from other types of functional disorders is similar, there is a 


basic difference as to their needs during the follow-up period. Children 
whose controls are overstrict need to use the newly acquired interperson- 
al relationship, established on the basis of unconditional gratification, for 
reducing their controls and for bringing them into line with reality. . 
Delinquents must be guided to use the interpersonal relationship, 
after it has become very stable, for establishing stronger controls. The 
adult can accomplish this by showing disapproval with the child's mis- 
behavior without ever disapproving of the child himself. If the adult to 
whom the delinquent has finally formed a relationship were to disapprove 
of his total personality, the youngster would despair of his ability to re- 
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form. Disapproval of a particular type of behavior is constructive only n 
it is combined with approval of the child in his totality, and with under- 
standing and respect for the motives which led to the undesirable be- 
havior. : . -— 

À delinquent who has formed a true relationship to an adult may s 
occasionally take some money out of a purse if it is left readily accessible 
to him. He now may be expected and urged to return the money if he has 
not yet expended it. The important thing is that the person with whom 
he has the good relationship should express his understanding that the 
temptation of freely accessible money was still greater th 
could master. The adult should also express his convic 
time, the child will learn to withstand such temptations successfully. The 
adult may very well accompany such a statement with a criticism of 
people who carelessly leave money around and thus tempt children at a 
time when they are not yet able to control their desires. In this way he 
will increase the child's self-respect, which is greatly needed to help him 
control his asocial tendencies, while at the same time expressing disap- 
proval of a particular type of undesirable behavior. 

After this approach has been used for som 
drawal of part of the unlimited gratific 
constructive as a next step. At this 


an the youngster 
tion that, in due 


e time, temporary with- 
ation may become necessary and 
point the special school uses the 
is still unable to behave according 


ss of his readjustment, the delinquent may go 
ewly acquired controls are extremely rigid. 


vior will in actuality be the same as that of 
the fearful or depressed child. 


Reduce the Severity of the Controls 

As has been indicated previously, 
the delinquent is to reduce the seve: 
brought into accord with reality. D 
quent, who is now a relatively “ 


the last step in the readjustment of 
rity of the controls, which must be 
uring this process the former delin- 
normal" child, must more and more ex- 
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perience everyday reality outside the special school so that he can learn 
to meet it successfully. The conviction that he is now able to succeed in 
situations in which he formerly failed is the greatest asset with which the 
special school can send the newly rehabilitated child into a world which 
now appears to him as friendly and which will receive him in a more 
friendly fashion because of the change in his attitudes. 

In practice, efforts are made to cushion the transitional period. Some- 
times a child continues to live at the special school while attending public 
school. Success there strengthens his conviction that on his return to his 
own former home he will not suceumb to the temptation which may still 
be present in the old environment. In other cases, the child is placed with 
a family, in a “foster home,” or returns to his parents, if they live within 
commuting distance, but continues for some time to attend classes at the 
special school as a day pupil. 

The relative ease with which former pupils of the special school re- 
adjust to the old environment is increased by the special school’s in- 
sistence on “overlearning.” The child is dismissed from the special school 
only after there has been some time, at least six months, in which he has 
shown no delinquency symptoms. His new pattern of living must have 
had time to change from a surface adaptation into an integral part of his 
newly integrated personality before he is allowed to leave. 


REHABILITATION OF CHARACTERISTIC DELINQUENT PATTERNS 


A few examples may illustrate the special school’s efforts to rehabili- 
tate delinquents. 
Truancy 
ruancy may be the natural reaction 


The delinquent syndrome called t 
the school. In those cases, adequate 


of achild whose needs are not met by pl. In i 
measures taken in time by the school authorities will suffice to correct 


the child's behavior. Truaney may also be the result of severe anxiety or 
of family disorganization. If anxiety is the cause, treatment is needed ; if 
family disorganization is responsible, foster-home placement may be in- 
dicated. If either of these measures fail, placement in a special school 
may become necessary. Although truancy may be reasonable in terms of 
the child’s past experience and total present situation, it 1s delinquent 
behavior in so far as it represents a disregard of the main request which 
society makes of a child, namely, school attendance. Moreover, it nearly 
always leads to other types of delinquent behavior. Nevertheless, in it- 


self it is only a symptom, indic an underlying disturbance which 


may be either slight or serious. — . 
Whenever we deal with a case of truancy, We must investigate w hy the 
child absents himself from the school and what pleasure he derives from 


ative of 
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doing so. The simplest case is the one in which the classroom situation 
is so unpleasant that avoiding it is in itself reason enough. This may be 
the case when a child has been ridiculed by a teacher or when he ac- 
tually fears competition with sibling figures, as in the cases described on 
pages 160-64. In these cases, truancy led to learning difficulties; in other 
cases a similar psychological situation may lead to truancy proper rather 
than to the development of such an integrated symptom as inability to 
read (see pp. 164-68). 

One of the causal factors which determine whether or not a given 
psychological phenomenon—such as fear of competition with a sibling— 
leads to truancy is the amount of guilt the child feels about not attend- 
ing school. This in turn will depend both on how important regular school 


attendance seems to the parents and on the degree to which the child has 
internalized their demands. 


Sometimes the reason why a child absents himself from school is to be 


found entirely in the home situation. For example, a child does not want 
to go to school because he does not want to separate himself from his 
mother. The reason may be that he receives so great a gratification from 
being with her that he is unable to give it up. Or a newly arrived sibling 
Seems to replace the child in the mother’s love and the child fears that 
if he absents himself from the mother’s presence, her already greater 
concentration of interest on the newcomer, which he can observe, will 
lead her to forget him entirely. 


In case a child is afraid of leaving his mother, it may be well to let the 
mother accompany the child to the school 
class or, if this is n 


: im. Thus, he will finally 
believe that he was not sent to school bec 


k à ause the mother did not want to 
spend time with him. 
Some children are afraid 


of ridicule. Because of the high 
independence, these children pretend 
rt to deny their fears, they assert that 
p" and able to act independently. Such 
er conflict, and they choose truancy as 

re, the parents should make an effort to 
accompany the child to and from school and to make going to school as 
pleasant an event as possible. 


Severe truancy is often not directly connected with the school situa- 
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tion in itself. Children may run away from something or go toward some- 
thing, or both. One child may run away from an insufferable home situ- 
ation, while another is roaming the streets in the hope of meeting again 
the only person who had ever shown a real interest in him. 

Some children have to be in continuous motion because they are 
haunted by threatening fantasies, while others feel safe only when in the 
street, because they are afraid of being trapped by fire when staying in a 
room. Other children resort to truancy in order to be able to enjoy their 
daydreams which are continuously interrupted at home and at school in 
the most unpleasant fashion. 

Some children choose truancy because it seems the only chance for dis- 
charging motility (compulsions to action). One child walked the streets 
until he became utterly exhausted, actually unable to move. The condi- 
tion that produced this symptom was intense hostility against his moth- 
er. He was afraid that he would hurt her and felt safe in her presence only 
when he was too exhausted to lift a hand. Thus, what to all appearances 
seemed just pleasant roaming was really a subtle device for draining the 
body of all strength, which was potentially dangerous. 

In all cases of severe truancy, it is most important to make the school 
more pleasant than truancy—a principle which holds true in a general 
way for all types of delinquency. Basically, there are only two methods 
by which an adult can make life pleasant for à child. First, by satisfying 
his physiological needs, particularly for food, motility, and sleep; and, 
second, by offering him satisfactory interpersonal relationships. The 
normal child is satisfied if the school permits him pleasant associations 
with his contemporaries, satisfies his intellectual needs, and provides for 
some discharge of motility, and if the teacher offers those types of inter- 
personal relationships which can be consummated in a school situation. 

The situation changes when the school has to deal with deviate cases. 
If the origin of the disturbance is the school, particularly the learning 
situation, then it is obviously the school’s task to remedy it. Therefore, 
most of the following case material comprises instances in which school 
achievement was either a relatively important issue or only a random 


symptom. 

However, in fairness to 
that at present they are h 
quency in which the cause o 
the social conditions of the envi 
ing the law-enforcing agencies, seem also 
adequately with the problem of delinquency. 


school can perform. pes " 
General principles which guide efforts to rehabilitate delinquents have 


the regular schools, it must be acknowledged 
elpless in dealing with serious cases of delin- 
f the disturbances lies within the family or in 
ronment. So far, social agencies, includ- 
to have been unable to deal 
Here is a task the special 
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previously been discussed. Here it may be repeated that, in our experi- 
ence, nothing was more conducive to the rehabilitation of severe truants 
than ample, nutritious food, a pleasant and warm room, toys, and an ac- 
cepting atmosphere. At first, whenever they returned from an episode of 
truancy, they were fed and welcomed; later on it became possible to have 
them appear at the regular meal hours. As every infant first learns regu- 
larity from the regular repetition of the feeding situation, truants will 
most easily learn to conform to regular routine in connection with meals. 
Withholding meals, toys, and acceptance as rewards for good behavior 
before a satisfactory interpersonal relationship is established will never 
effect genuine rehabilitation. This generalization holds true for all efforts 
to approach the problems of delinquency on the assumption that the de- 
linquent ought first to reform and then to reap the rewards society offers. 


Sibling Rivalry 


The influence of sibling rivalry and the methods of treating this symp- 
tom may be made concrete by two cases. In the first, fear of competition 
with an older and more successful brother produced generalized symp- 
toms. In the second, the reaction to a somewhat similar problem situa- 
tion was a highly integrated syndrome. 

Case One. Despite superior intelligence, an eight-year-old boy did not 
succeed in school. He had continuous arguments and fights with his 
parents, teachers, and other children, His violent temper tantrums in- 
timidated those around him, He defrauded others of small amounts of 
money. After his parents had threatened to send him to a military 
school, he himself insisted that he wanted to go to a strict school. Be- 
hind his difficulties lay his strong competition with an older brother. He 
assumed, with some reason, that the latter was his parents’ favorite. He 
was afraid of what this older and stronger brother might do to him if he 
should surpass the brother in school achievement. He was equally afraid 
of his own hostility and of how his parents might retaliate if he should 
act out his aggression against the brother. 

Thus, his misbehavior in school had multiple motivation. By fighting 
the other children, he was able to discharge some of his aggression against 
competitors in a way that was less dangerous than fighting his brother. 
By not succeeding in school, he relieved his feeling of guilt by punishing 
himself for his great desire to compete successfully with his brother. In 
this way, he also avoided arousing the brother’s anger over his possible 
greater success in school. He knew of his parents’ desire that he do well 
academically. By frustrating their desire, he retaliated for the supposed 
preference that they gave to his brother. Through his tantrums, he tried 
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to intimidate those whom he feared; he aroused their anger by his mis- 
behavior. He enjoyed his power to frustrate and intimidate adults. 

He wanted to be sent away to a military school because his parents had 
used the military school and its rigid discipline as a threat, not realizing 
that this seemed to offer the boy a solution to some of his conflicts: He 
would be away from the brother whom he feared; the discipline would 
punish him for his aggressive desires and, at the same time, prevent him 
from acting in accordance with them. However, military discipline would 
only have led to the repression of his conflicts and would have prevented 
their solution. 

At the Orthogenic School, his temper tantrums and other types of 
misbehavior in the classroom were disregarded. Nobody was frustrated 
by his lack of success. Therefore, his delinquent behavior became less at- 
tractive to him; it no longer provided the satisfaction that he, a small 
boy, could gain by frustrating his parents and thus wielding power over 
them. His teachers counteracted his requests for strictness by insisting 
repeatedly that he himself could well control his hostility. He could ac- 
cept this denial because he somehow felt that it implied trust. When, 
despite the absence of external controls, nothing untoward happened, he 
slowly convinced himself that he could control his hostilities. This 
strengthened his ego and he started to study. Since success in school did 
not arouse the hostility of the other pupils, he felt reassured that to com- 
pete with others was not quite so dangerous as he had feared. Finally, 
the noncritical attitude of the teacher demonstrated to him that adults 
do not always prefer other children. All this led the boy to realize that he 
need not fear competing with the brother. Because of his superior intel- 
ligence, the other children occasionally accepted him as their leader. This 
convinced him that he could gain superior status in other than delinquent 
ways. n : s : 

In this case, it was necessary for the boy to live outside his home in 
order to be cured. At home his exaggerated fear of the ever-present 
brother would always have prevented the less intense feeling of success 
with sibling substitutes from becoming curative. . R . 

Case Two. In this case, also involving sed "d , dd aoi 

" I force e boy ın 2i 
eei c peris Suo e de led the boy to develop a severe 


havior. Unresolved sibling rivalry sevel 
reading disability. He was even thought to nias uias eed a 
i i competed strenuously WI is older brother 
pecie pi s s involved competitive efforts to re- 


fo l. Their rivalry 1 
Hage esas qute from a very indulgent mother. 


ceive dependent gratification Hee A 
Until he entered school, his mother overwhelmed him with this kind 
of gratification. He did poorly in the first grade, and parental disapproval 
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led him to connect school with loss of love and dependent gratification. 
At the same time, his rival, the older brother, ridiculed him because of 
his school failure. This aroused in the boy such hostility that he dared 
not meet the brother in competitive situations. As a solution to his con- 
flict, he resolved not to grow up, that is, not to study in school, ot to 
learn to read and write and to remain eternally “Mamas little boy. In 
return for giving up intellectual achievement and for being criticized, he 
gained dependent gratification in abundance. This worked out satisfac- 
torily until he reached the fourth grade. Then he began to realize that, 
through his reading disability, he had cut himself off from success with 
his contemporaries. At the same time, the dependent gratification his 
mother continued to provide seemed less desirable because he slowly be- 
came ready to enter pubescence. Suffering from the ridicule of the other 
boys, he tried to establish himself with them in some other way—first 
by bragging, then by escaping into grandiose fantasy, and finally by 
petty stealing and other delinquent acts. 

His delinquent behavior as well as his learning difficulties disappeared 
only after he was able to convince himself that he could successfully com- 
pete with rivals like his brother, that doing so would not produce hostile 
reactions and thus entail damage to himself and that he could gain 
status by this means. He could not compete with them along academic 
lines because of the ridicule to which he had been exposed. Therefore, he 


had to use another type of activity to convince himself that he could 
succeed, 


The boy was unable to swim. So w 
school group. He managed to learn to s 
of them and they respected him for this 


him happy, and the new status he thus gained made it unnecessary for 

him to try to establish himself by means of delinquent acts. Neverthe- 

less, it was not sufficient to remove his fear of the reading situation. 
This further step in readjustment took place only after he had applied 


his newly won feeling of competency in a situation in which the older 
brother tried again to “get the best of him,’ 


happened that the older brother, w 
in mastering swimming, 


ere several other children of his 
wim better and faster than some 
achievement, This in itself made 


o the deeper area, lost ground, but instead of 


help, swam expertly away. This so in- 
furiated the older boy that he “beat up" his brother. For this he was 


severely reprimanded by the onlookers and later by his parents. 
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The last incident convinced the boy that the world respected his true 
achievement while reprimanding the brother who had always ridi- 
culed him. This experience increased the boy’s feeling of potency to 
such a degree that he now dared to tackle reading, despite previous anx- 
ieties. It was still necessary to demonstrate to the boy that, contrary to 
his fears, progress in reading was not followed by loss of gratification. 
The teacher worked with the boy individually. For each success in read- 
ing, he received the most primitive kinds of gratification, such as toys or 
candies. Thus reading, which had been a fearful experience, became a 


pleasant one. After he had made such progress that reading in itself be- 
und it possible first to reduce and then to 
ations. By then he could con- 
ass discussions, and 


came enjoyable, his teacher fo 
eliminate altogether the childish gratifie 
tribute information acquired through his reading to cl 


finally he could be taught reading also in a class setting. —— 
Learning difficulties which arise from the desire to retain childish 


gratification by not growing up leads, in many cases, to delinquency dur- 
ing puberty. The desire to gain status with contemporaries then becomes 
more important than the dependent gratification received from the 
mother. The conflict between the desire to retain dependency gratifica- 
tion and the desire to grow up is frequently aggravated by a conflict of 
allegiance. The child, in order to achieve in school, must transfer to the 
teacher many emotional ties formerly attached to the mother. The fe- 
male teacher who asks the child to learn and thus to grow appears to the 
dependent child as a person who tries to take him away from his mother. 
If the teacher offers a great deal of dependent gratification, if she hap- 
pens to be nicer, more patient and understanding of childish ways, then 
she seems preferable to the mother. This situation creates feelings of 
guilt in the child, who feels that he should not prefer another woman to 
his mother. He projects his fear on the teacher and accuses her of being 
a bad woman who is trying to lure him away from his mother. By refus- 
ing to study he tries to aggravate the teacher so that she will no longer 
be as friendly as before. She will then be critical of the child and thus less 
attractive. Thus, the conflict between allegiance to mother and alle- 
giance to teacher is solved at the price of thwarted academic achieve- 
ment. On the other hand, if the teacher does not succeed in creating a 
pleasant pupil-teacher relationship, then learning 1s not very poses 

In interpreting these cases We must realize that the child whose de- 
pendency needs have not been adequately met is the one most reluctant 
to give up a dependent relationship to his mother, because he still Jongs 
eventually to be gratified by her. In any case, the male child in particular 
is thrown into a conflict which he can hardly master. When puberty sets 
in, the boy needs male identifications since he is in opposition to female 
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figures in authority. It would seem particularly important to provide 
male teachers for delinquent boys so that they can, without conflict, 
continue to enjoy their dependent relationships to their mothers and at 
the same time form relationships with males who encourage them to 
grow up and give up their dependency. Such a provision would facilitate 
the solution of this conflict. In all cases in which the conflict between 
home and school is too great either in values or mores, or in emotional 
attachments, the child suffers. The conflict and the ensuing damage is 


often so serious that the child must be placed in a special school where 
such conflicts do not exist. 


Fear of Exploration 


A quite different type of delinquency may also first reveal itself as an 
inability to learn to read. In these cases, inability to read is not attribut- 
able to reluctance to give up dependency nor to fear of competition with 
a sibling figure. There are children in whom, for some reason, the natural 
desire for exploration, for understanding the world, is strictly taboo, or 
extremely anxiety-provoking. The consequence is that the child does not 
dare to embark on any investigation of the world. Such children may 
learn their words, but as soon as reading begins to provide understanding 
of the world, they become and remain unable to progress in it. 
havior may be found in the history 
ndparents because their daughter’s 
e child was born. The woman mar- 
nded in separation. Through all of 
her parents, 
to his adoptive mother (his grand- 
w him into great emotional conflicts. 
ved within the same family circle and 
boy's conflicts were aggravated by the 
and mother were. He did not dare to 
nship to those in the “family,” of their 
ng that he might discover unbearably 


to study. Since he was unable to le 


of other children. He became first a truant and then, through the com- 
pany he kept while thus engaged, ief. Fi 


, 
came necessary, for exam ple, to introduce a new mother figure who was 
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not ineumbered by complex family relations. She had to take care of the 
boy and to lead him slowly to believe that ours is a comprehensible world 
which can be understood and mastered. 

This case was selected for discussion because it shows, in exaggerated 
form, the consequence of an early blockage against exploration such as 
can be found in many other cases of inability to learn, particularly in 
cases of emotionally caused reading difficulties. Present knowledge does 
not explain why, of all exploratory functions, the symbolic function of 
reading should be the one to suffer most from taboos on exploration. This 
question is very much in need of further investigation; for the time being 
and for the purpose of this discussion, it may suffice to state that children 
whose educational difficulties originate in the fear of exploration fre- 
quently become delinquents in order to compensate for the frustrations 
they experience in school, and for the loss of status with contemporaries 
which results from their lack of school achievement. 

Such cases can best be attacked by convincing the child that explora- 
tion of reality is not necessarily fraught with danger. In many cases, we 
found the exploration of nature a most successful approach in overcom- 
ing the fear of exploration in general and a means for overcoming the 
fear of reading in particular. The psychological reason behind this 
mechanism seems to be that the child was already familiar with certain 
aspects of nature before he ever knew of complex family relations and 
became afraid of realizing what they are like, and long before he knew of 

knowledge. Moreover, nature does not 


reading as a means of acquiring : € 
demand comprehension of the magic connotations of symbols, such as 
words. The child thinks that if he studies nature, he will understand only 


nature. Whereas, if he learns to read, he fears that he will learn to under- 
stand everything, including that which he thinks he is not supposed to 


comprehend. 

In helping such childr 
magnifying lens very valuabl 
vinces the child, in a way W. 


en to study nature, we found the use of the 
e. It seems that the magnifying glass con- 
hich he can accept, that he is able to see 
things that have up to now been invisible and incomprehensible to him. 
Of course, this should not be misconstrued as implying that ali one need 
do in such cases is to thrust à magnifying glass into the child's hand and 


tell hi “now go and explore." , j 

e : a ve a ui des which prevented the child from exploring, he 
must first find himself in à situation in which he feels utterly secure. Be- 
fore any exploration can be successfully undertaken, there must bea 
well-established positive relationship between the child and an adult, 
which has convinced the child that it is possible to be free from danger. 
Once the child has won this security, experiences of an exploratory nature 
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can be introduced rather soon into the child-adult relationship. At least 


in lighter cases, when exploration is not pushed too hard, it should yield 
some encouraging results fairly soon. 


Family Dissension 
The preceding case showed how confusion about family relationships 
may lead first to learning difficulties and then to delinquency. The fol- 
lowing case demonstrates how family dissension may have similar con- 
sequences. , 0l Mw 
A not uncommon reason for educational difficulties is a child s mis- 
taken allegiance to one of his parents or to another member of his family 
circle, such as a grandparent or a nurse, who acquired great importance 
Tor the child in his infancy. At the Orthogenic School, we observed chil- 


dren who did not dare to acquire an education because they had heen 


drawn into a conflict between their parents or between one parent and 
other family members, 


A boy’s father died while the cl 
whose duty it was to test the en 
one of these tests. The boy w 
lawyer. Despite the stepfathe 
notion that, in order to be loy: 
quire an education comparabl 
more complicated, this attitu 


gang. Thus, he tried to show 
father, but those who dare, 
leaders of men. 

In this case also, 
academic difficultie: 


incentive to study reading 

lized: He learned to read 

his vision for short periods of time. 
Final success was reached when h 


€ symbolically overcame his resent- 
ment against his stepfather in the 1 


atter's own field: erudition. Another 
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child was wrongly accused. The boy, his attorney as it were, defended 
him against the most intellectual children of his group. Thus, he sym- 
bolically established the superiority of his father over his stepfather and 


could proceed from then on without “a chip on his shoulder." 
In another case, the school's effort was less successful because the 


parental conflict remained unresolved. Here, though the child exagger- 
ated it, the basic conflict was not imaginary but real. A well-educated 
mother had married a man who was far below her educational level. This 
situation led to confliets within the family over the value and the desir- 
ability of education. In his disparaging remarks, the father was thinking 
only of college education, on the basis of which his wife claimed superi- 
ority. Although there was no quarrel about the need for grammar-school 
and high-school education, the boy decided that he must take his father's 
side by not learning at school. Part of the reason was that, despite the 
father's insistence on the desirability of grade-school edueation, his re- 
sentment toward persons who had gone to college prevented the boy from 
respecting and forming positive ties with his teachers, who were college- 
educated females like the depreciated mother. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to provide him with a male teacher. 

Since the mother had a great desire for respectability in the eyes of the 
community, whereas the father disregarded the community's mores, the 
boy felt that he must fight the mother by means of delinquent behavior 
as well. Since the parents were unwilling or unable to resolve their con- 
flict, there was little the school could do. Indeed, it isa sound general 
principle that the school's remedial efforts are more likely to succeed if 
delinquent behavior is the result of a past rather than a present and con- 


tinuing conflict situation. . 
The wish to punish a parent is a frequent source of delinquent be- 
havior. In these eases, the regular schools can do little except to bring 
ped to work with parents. Cor- 


the facts to the attention of agencies equip re : 
rection of the situation must remain the responsibility of these agencies 


or of a special school. p ] 

In our society the chance of punishing a parent by exposing bim to so- 
cial disapproval is a potent weapon In the hand of a child; its conse- 
quences may be pernicious both for the child and for the parent. Stealing 
is often the preferred type of delinquent behavior m such a case; besides 
the satisfaction of embarrassing the parent, it provides an additional gain 
in the form of enjoyment of the stolen goods. In the later stages of 
adolescence, sex delinquency is preferred to stealing for its additional 


gain: sex enjoyment. Punishment renews and increases the child’s hostili- 


ty toward the parent, whom he was trying to hurt in the first place. 
In such cases, placement in a special school is often quite effective. 
A 
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Even foster parents dread the odium attached to having a member of 
their family group behaving in ways contrary to the mores of the com- 
munity; they are sensitive to the criticism of the neighbors. Since the 
staff of the special school is insensitive to such opprobrium, the child ex- 
periences only the unpleasant aspects of his delinquent behavior without 
being able to enjoy the power over adults which it had previously con- 
ferred on him. 

This was nicely illustrated by the behavior of one delinquent boy who 
had been accustomed to run away and to steal. He had frequently been 
picked up by the police. His father, one of the leading citizens of his 
middle-sized home town, felt terribly ashamed when he had to call for 
his boy at the police station. He punished the boy by beating him. The 
boy considered these whippings a small price to pay for the pleasure of 
embarrassing his hated father. After his placement at the Orthogenic 
School, the boy continued his misbehavior, but only till he was picked up 
by the police for the first time. A staff member called for him at the 
police station and brought him back to the school without much ado. The 
boy asked in an astonished tone, "Aren't you ashamed to have to call for 
me at the police station?" The staff member laughingly replied that he 
had no reason to feel ashamed; if the boy enjoyed spending his time at 
the police station rather than at the school, that was his own business. 
On the boy's return the other children told him what a good time they 
had had on a trip while he had been away. Thus, the boy realized that 
misbehaving no longer gave him power over adults and that it actually 


meant losing out on pleasurable activities without gaining psychological 
satisfaction in return. He was never again picked up by the police. His 


Tunning SWAY did not subside immediately, but from then on he im- 
proved continuously. 


Delinquency Arising Out of Guilt 


sms may account for another 
nd ensuing delinquency. 

gs of guilt, some children develop the no- 
tion that they have no right to live or to grow up. This situation can be 


observed particularly where the favorite of two children has died, or 
where a child is born or adopted, so to say, “in lieu” of a child who has 
died. Whenever this happens, either the child who was originally less 
favored OF the “replacement” develops great hostility against the de- 
ceased—in the first case, because the latter was preferred to him; in the 
second, because the child realizes that he was not desired for his own 
sake. The less appreciated child may have had death wishes against the 
preferred sibling; the “replacement” often wishes that the dead child, 
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with whom he is often unfavorably compared, had never lived. In either 
case, strong feelings of guilt are the consequence of such thoughts. 

Because of a preferred older brother’s death, one child decided that he 
had no right to live and particularly no right to enjoy what his brother 
was prevented from enjoying: the chance to grow up or to live happily 
after the age at which the brother died. He stopped learning after he had 
reached the academic level which the brother had attained at the time of 
his death. Since life became miserable for him because of the prodding of 
his parents and teachers, he started to make life miserable for them. He 
suffered so much because of his obligation neither to enjoy life nor to grow 
up that he wanted others to suffer similarly. This purpose he achieved by 
destroying their property and hurting them physically as well as emo- 
tionally. 

In this case, as in others descr 
start with the provision of gratific 


ibed earlier, the rehabilitation had to 
ations in abundance. At first the child 


had voluntarily starved himself by renouncing the good things in life; 
then they were not presented to him because of his bad behavior. To be 
offered them again provided a temptation he could not resist. First, he 
started to permit himself to enjoy à few things. He expected to be pun- 
ished by having to die. Nothing untoward happened. So hestarted to mis- 


behave again, trying to see how far he could go without damage to him- 
self. Benevolent behavior on the part of his new associates again con- 
tification, Eventually reaching 


vinced him that his fears were without jus on 
the stage where he could accept an adult unconditionally, he was able to 


confess his anxieties, and finally to believe that he could permit himself 
to grow up beyond the age of the deceased brother. At this point, his 
parents’ pleasure in his renewed academic achievement provided the final 
proof that he needed, and both delinquent behavior and impairment of 


learning totally disappeared. 
CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that the preceding discussion has shown the need of special 
schools for the rehabilitation of seriously disturbed children. The large 
number of inadequate citizens to be found among our adult population 
(consider the large number of psychoneurotic rejections and discharges 
from Selective Service) emphasizes the need for providing facilities for 
the rehabilitation of youngsters at an early age, at which time the process 
of personality di sintegration is still reversible. A few private schools can- 
not meet this need. à F 

Tt will become necessary for the public schools—which have only re- 
cently taken over many functions formerly vested in the home—to ac- 
cept still another task: the rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed chil- 
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dren, including delinquents. At present, in addition to remedial work in 
school subjects, the public schools are ready to render only certain spe- 
cial services for emotionally disturbed children (see chap. v). Frequently, 
these services are not sufficient. The need for more systematic provision 
for the rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed children must be im- 
pressed on our communities. Our citizens must be guided to realize that 
emotional disturbance and delinquency are the fault of society directly 
or indirectly; they are caused by society’s impact on parents and are 
hardly ever the fault of the children, i 
Special schools should be created in all communities containing a siz- 
able number of emotionally disturbed or delinquent children. For re- 
habilitation, these schools will have to offer them the gratification of all 
their basic needs: food and rest, plus gratifying interpersonal relation- 


ships, carefully graded learning experiences, periods of relaxation, and 
both companionship and privacy as they need them. 


It is further hoped that the case material in this 


chapter, although by 
no means exhaustive, 


has indicated the variety of causative factors which 
may account for delinquent behavior. It should be stressed again that the 
decision with regard to placement in a special school should not be made 
on the basis of the nuisance value of the overt behavior. A much more im- 
portant basis for decision is whether rehabilitation can successfully pro- 
ceed within the old family or school environment. It is obvious that in 


all cases of delinquency or other emotional disturbances in which an ir- 
remediable family situation is among the causative factors, placement in 
a special school may bec 


ome necessary. The first step in rehabilitation is 
a careful diagnosis of the total situation. Such a diagnosis will have to 
take into account, among others, the following environmental factors: 
(a) the nature of the pathogenic influence in the family setting, (b) the 
influence of the local environment (street gangs, etc.), and (c) the facili- 
ties of the local school for providing individualized teaching and, when 
necessary, remedial instruction, without evoking ridicule or creating 
self-consciousness. There is always a further possibility that should not 
be overlooked: that Physiological factors or limitations of the child’s 
natural endowment may account for the disturbance. On the basis of 
thorough diagnostic study, which must always comprise a study of the 


child’s life history and of parents’, siblings’, and teachers’ attitudes, 2 
decision can be reached as 


to whether placement outside of the home is 
necessary. 
Once placement in a special school is decided upon, the next step is to 
develop a plan of treatm 


ent. Obviously, some of the treatment techniques 


for children who became delinquents out of the need for self-punishment 
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will be different from those for children whose delinquency is attributable 
to inadequacy of controls. 

The third and most difficult step in rehabilitation is to arrange the 
child’s daily living so that his own experiences demonstrate to him that 
his notions of the world in general and of society in particular were incor- 
rect, that society is not only able and willing but even anxious to accept 
him as he is and to help him help himself. After this attitude has been re- 
peatedly and convincingly demonstrated to the disturbed child, he can 
be expected, first, to accept society as his potential friend and, finally, to 
take steps to reintegrate himself into society. 

When the child has gained this point in his development, the fourth 
step is reached: the ehild's re-entry into the normal life of society, includ- 
ing that of the public school. If the child takes this last step successfully, 


the special school has well served its function. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HOW TO WORK WITH PARENTS IN 
PREVENTING DELINQUENCY! 


RareH H. Osemann 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Experimental studies and clinical observations have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that the home is an important factor in the development of 
delinquent behavior. A program for the treatment and prevention of de- 
linquency, therefore, requires working with parents. But working with 
parents presents many problems. Often co-operation is difficult to secure 
and the attempts by the school as well as other agencies to help the child 


are neutralized by the home. Is there anything that ean be done? How 
can we work with parents? 


Before launching into a discussion of “the how,” 
inforce the point of view expressed in preceding chapters that the child 
is a product of many forces. When delinquent behavior appears, the 
causes cannot always be ascribed to the School alone, or the home alone, 
or the community alone. Such behavior is rather to be explained by the 
influence of all these forces taken together. It is, therefore, a step forward 
to recognize that none of these forces acting by itself can effectively 
change the delinquent and redirect his behavior, especially if the other 
forces act in the opposite direction. Unless the experiences of the child at 
School are reinforced by the home and the community, much of the work 
y the other environments in which the 


we may pause to re- 


There has been a tendency i 
ch 


ch newspaper headlines appear as 
“Delinquency Result of Parental 
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Neglect,” and so on. Since this yearbook as a whole underlines the com- 
plex causation of delinquent behavior, we may assume that the reader 


regards the home as a possible contributing factor and may go right to 


the heart of the question, “How can the school work with parents?” 


Two APPROACHES TO THE Home 

It will be helpful in our discussion to distinguish two general plans for 
working with the home. On the one hand, we may think of the parent 
whose child is already in trouble. He has destroyed property, stolen some- 
thing, assaulted someone, or committed some other antisocial act. How 
can the school work with the parent under such conditions? On the other 
hand, we can take the longer view and ask: How can the school work with 
parents so that the amount of delinquent behavior resulting from poor 
home environments continually decreases? This longer view is the real, 
fundamental preventive approach. We are recognizing more clearly that 


the unfavorable home environments are largely created by parents who 
ponsibilities, and that the educa- 


are not personally prepared for home res c the e 
tion of parents long before they become too involved with their children 
is the “ounce of prevention that is worth the pound of cure.” 

As we look over the usual school curriculum, we find that there are op- 
portunities to learn about many different objects in the environment but 
learning about the behavior of people and the development of that be- 
havior is generally neglected. It is only in very recent years that some em- 
phasis has been given to this problem. The parents of children now in the 
elementary school received their training some years ago, and most of 
them had no opportunity, nor were they motivated, to acquire an under- 
standing and appreciation of what the human personality requires for its 
growth. Consequently, we have the paradoxical situation of parents at- 
tempting the exceedingly complex tasks of building a happy marriage and 
guiding their children with little understanding of the nature of these 
tasks. This fact will be important to us, both in working with the parent 
whose child has become delinquent and in appreciating the role of pro- 
grams designed to provide more adequate preparation for marriage and 
parenthood for the generation now in school or just out of school. We shall 
turn first to the plans for working with parents of children in trouble. 


'Then we shall consider the problem of working with parents before the 
child becomes delinquent. 

s or THE DELINQUENT CHILD 

Jans for working with parents of 


different kinds of behavior par- 
brought up for discussion. 


Wonxixa WITH PARENT 


Perhaps the best way of developing p 
children in trouble is by considering the 
ents exhibit when their children's problems are 
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An understanding of the causes of such behavior is the first step in plan- 
ning what to do. 


Analysis of Behavior of Parents of Delinquents 


Parents Who Resent Interference. Some parents resent any mention of 
the fact that their child is in trouble and resist any help the school is will- 
ing to give. For example, a girl, sixteen, was suspected of stealing fifty 
dollars from lockers at school. In the interview the mother said, “I know 
my daughter better than anyone else. She didn’t have that much money. 
We are new people here and that is why she is suspected. That’s a fine 
way to welcome a new pupil.” In this case, subsequent developments 
verified the fact that the girl had taken the fifty dollars from the lockers. 

In another case a fourteen-year-old boy had been truant for two weeks. 
The father's comment was, “He’s just back from the Training School for 
Boys. He didn’t learn a thing. I don’t want you to fool with him. I know 
Eos better than you do. He's bad. I don't want to worry my wife with 

im.’ 


On the surface, it may seem that parents who resent interference will 
be the most difficult to v 


I work with, but before passing judgment or assum- 
ing that we cannot work with them, it will be helpful to consider how such 
parental behavior develops. In dealing with child behavior we are gradu- 
ally learning the lesson that we do not understand the child’s action until 
we know what its causes are. The more we know about the complex 
causes of a given child behavior pattern, the more effective plan we can 
work out for dealing with it. Knowing the causes of parental behavior is 
equally important. If we understand the factors producing a parent’s be- 
havior, we usually can see more clearly how to gain his co-operation. 
What causes the kind of behavior we may label as “resenting inter- 
ference”? For example, what factors caused the mother to take the child’s 
part in the case of the girl who stole fifty dollars from the lockers at 
school? A study of this particular case revealed the following facts: Both 
mother and father had tried to guide their children to become co-opera- 
nd, however, that their methods did not work. 
things. When the girl was twelve years of age, she 
rouble at school which, from all the facts, was not 
was, however, blamed for it and many persons in 


ly too well that the daughter’s 
at they wanted it to be. They had tried to redirect 
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it but no one had helped them. In other words, they had found it difficult 
to meet their desire for becoming self-respecting individuals because they 
did not know what to do with their child. At the time of the study the 
girl was sixteen. She increasingly took matters into her own hands, and 
this put the parents even more at a loss. The resentment and non-co- 
operation which the parents expressed turned out to be almost entirely a 
defense, It was one of the few ways left for them to keep from admitting 
complete failure and losing all feeling of status or self-respect. 

The plan for working with such parents must take into account the 
fact that parents, as other persons, want to build a degree of self-respect 
and want to achieve something that they consider worth while. The ap- 
proach to the parent then is not one of saying, "Your daughter is bad. If 
you don't do something to her, we will have her arrested.” An approach 
somewhat like the following seems indicated: “We know that you have 
tried your best and that it didn't work. That can happen to anyone. Your 
daughter has faced a number of difficult situations and it has been hard 
for her to work them out. We think we can help her if you will lend us a 
hand. We think that some of the factors causing your daughter’s behavior 
are thus and so. We would like to try these changes. Could you give us 


some help?" 


It might be even more effective for the home visitor at first to do no- 


thing but listen with complete acceptance of the parent’s feeling about 
the situation, reflect the parent’s more positive insights, and give inter- 
pretation and suggestions only when the parent is ready for them. 

In this case, as soon as the parents realized that the home visitor ap- 
preciated their feelings (a realization which developed only after several 
conferences between visitor and parents), they began to co-operate. As 
favorable results began to appear, the co-operation became even more 


complete, It should be noted, however, that such co-operation did not 
fidence in the home visitor. In dif- 


appear until the parents developed con i n 
fieult cases sufficient confidence may not develop for a discouragingly 
long time and only after a careful analysis of the parents’ behavior. 


Parents Who Place the Blame on Others. A second kind of reaction 
found in parents whose children have become delinquent is the constant 
placing of blame on someone else or on cireumstances assumed to be be- 
yond control. Usually these parents are so emotionally disturbed them- 
selves that they cannot or will not recognize the child’s problem. For ex- 
ample, a mother who was interviewed regarding the pregnancy of a six- 
teen-year-old girl made the following comment: “I want my children to 
be good, but what can I do? My husband and I can’t get along. He S SO 
unreasonable. I just had to move out to keep peace with the children. 
When I go back to visit them, they don’t listen to me at all. I will talk 
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to her about running around, but she is just like her father. She is bull- 
» . 

os example was a thirteen-year-old boy who had been T 
The parents were separated and the mother had custody of te chi : i 
the interview she said, “I don’t know what to do with him. He's jus li ^ 
his father. It is time his father took some responsibility anyway. I'll jus 
send him to his father. I couldn't understand his father so how can I try 
to do anything with the boy?" 

Another case was a fifteen-year-old girl, an habitual truant, frequent- 
ly engaging in fights on the Streets, going home mainly to eat and qow 
and spending the rest of the time out. A study of this case revealed tha 
the mother was living with a man to whom she was not married. The 
mother’s comments in the interview were: “I can’t understand it. She 
was the only one of my girls who seemed to be satisfied when she ps 
little. She would help with the work, liked to cook and iron. She is just 
like the older girls, I guess. They both got into trouble. They were good 
until they were twelve or thirteen. I can get along fine with the little folks 
but I can't even talk to them when they get big. I think their father 
turned them against me.” : 

Parents who place the blame on others differ from the first group 1n 
that they do not resent help, but they usually place blame without an 
objective analysis of the child’s problem and of their own problems. In 
this group may be found parents with minor personal problems and par- 
ents with severe emotional disturbances. The severe emotional disturb- 
ances need the services of the specially trained clinical psychologist and 
1 personal problems can often be helped by 


ome visitors, counselors, ministers, and other 
personal advisers, 


The parents who bl. 


ame others are often more difficult to work with 
than those who resent 


attempts to help them. But here again, if we take 

time to analyze the situation producing the parental behavior, we get 

Some help as to what we can do in working with such cases. There are 

Several aspects to the problem. F; irst, when cases of this type are udi 

lyzed, we usually find that the rationalization or the emotional tension, 
i for the parent to see hi 


, 


f insecurity and inadequacy. In the first two cases 


le to be gained by reminding these parents of their 
8 ways of getting along together. A better approach 


was to help the parents to See the opportunities that were still left to 
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them for building their own security and developing a feeling of adequa- 
cy. This was done by helping the parents to see the child’s problem as it 
really was for the child, not in the form of an accusation but in the form 
of a conflict which the child faced. The parents were also encouraged to 
suggest things they might do to help the child resolve this conflict. 

If, at the same time, other agencies, such as the school and social-serv- 
ice agencies, also consider the problem of the child from the standpoint 
of the conflict he is facing and help him learn methods by which he can 
overcome his difficulty, the feeling of security of both child and parent 
will be enhanced. 

In one case, for example, where father and mother were separated and 
the father had custody of the children, the children were stealing mainly 


because they did not have good meals to satisfy their hunger. The school 


and social worker together arranged a plan whereby the home-economics 
ily to prepare a noon meal 


teachers would help the three girls in the fami j 
in the school kitehen. They asked the father to contribute enough money 


to cover the cost of the food. At first he contributed only a small amount 
and did so grudgingly. The social agency helped to make up the differ- 
ence. This went on for a year. At the beginning of the next school year, 
however, the father came and offered to double the contributions he had 
been making for, he said, he had observed that the plan of the past year 
had really helped his children and he wanted it continued. Í 
Rationalizations and emotional tensions, which make it difficult for a 
parent to see his own problem, frequently arise in turn from repeated 
failures to build up a feeling of security, adequacy, and self-respect. 
Making available opportunities for both parent and child a etl st 
fundamental personal problems of security and adequacy, over a perio 


of time, may be an effective approach. : 
One of the reasons why parents who blame circumstances or other 


persons for their children’s delinquency are so difficult to work with is 
that the failures which both parents and children have experienced have 
extended over so many years and have been so intense that the emotional 
tension cannot be resolved in à short time. It is very difficult for those of 
us who have not lived in homes where there is constant fighting between 
husband and wife to realize what such a day-to-day earn a oy 
the child and for the parent. If we recognize, however, t s rs ae » 
mental problem is one of opening UP several ways for parents en chi i o 
build self-respect and security so that they will not ur i some : is 
as to what they can do, but will have available several p ans m T ich 
they can choose, we are more likely to be successful than if we continue 


to blame parent or child. In cases of this type, as in all cases, sincerity, 
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intelligence, and integrity on the part of the teacher, principal, counselor, 
and home visitor are of first importance. 

If, in spite of everything that is done, the treatment is not successful, 
then it may be necessary to take the child out of the environment and 
give him every opportunity to make satisfactory adjustments in another 
environment. If we recognize all that this implies, we have a vivid dem- 
onstration of the importance of providing opportunities for parents to 
learn early what is needed to build a co-operative relationship of the 
type which the happy family requires. Instead of waiting until trouble 
develops, it seems more effective to provide some preparation for young 
people before marriage and more as the family develops. 

Parents Who Recognize the Problem and Want To Work It Out Them- 
selves. A third type of reaction is that of a parent who expresses an appre- 
ciation of the interest of the school and social-service agency in his prob- 
lem, but who would rather work it out for himself. For example, a four- 
teen-year-old girl forged her mother’s name to a check while the parents 
were out of town. She was immediately suspected and the case was as- 
signed to the school social worker. When the mother was interviewed, 


her comment was, “I sure didn’t know she would do that sort of thing. 


We don’t want her to get started that way. We don’t stand for that sort 
of thing here. Her father 


pus and I will get together and we will try to help 
er. 


Another case involved the son of a reliable businessman, a fourteen- 
year-old who was suspected of shoplifting. The father's wornments to the 
ery much for telling me. I will take care 
onsibility and I will accept it. I appreci- 


s her and I will see what we can do. This 
you.” 


investigator to distinguish the real motiva- 
behavior. 


ise if the Parent continues to use poor meth- 
the child’s problem rather than help him 
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overcome it. One way of helping the parents to learn the true nature of 
the child’s problem is to provide an opportunity for them to analyze the 
problem with the adviser. Often an interview between child, parents, and 
visitor can be arranged and the problem discussed from several angles. If, 
at the same time, the parents are encouraged to suggest several ways in 
which they may help, any present feelings of failure will be counteracted. 

For example, the parents of a fourteen-year-old boy, who had been ar- 
rested with three other boys for stealing, learned from the interview be- 
tween the boy and counselor how the child’s behavior arose from the fact 
that he had mastered most of the challenging opportunities in his envi- 
ronment and that the fundamental problem was one of enlarging his re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities for significant activity and achieve- 
ment. At home the boy had mastered the simple play materials, tools, 
and electrical sets that were available. He was ready for the next step. 
In this case, certain aspects of the school environment were playing a 
significant part. The family had moved from another town and some of 
the work the boy was taking in school was a repetition of what he had 
studied the year before, even though it had been labeled as of the next 
higher grade. Both in-school and out-of-school environments were far 


from challenging. 

In the course of the interview the parents suggested some changes they 
could make. The father began thinking about the boy’s interest in elec- 
tricity and how he might be able to provide materials for building simple 
radios, repairing electrical appliances, and so on. The school made some 
changes in the boy’s program. When t 
was doing, they were even more stimulated to m 


ment more challenging. 
'The important procedure in cases of t 


make a careful analysis of what thechild r an k 
necessary changes in the child’s environment. In addition to an informal 


conference, as in the example above, à discussion between home visitor 
ànd parents, gradually directed to the specific case at hand, can also be 


very fruitful. 7 . 

To make the discussions most helpful, the visitor needs two things. On 
the one hand, he himself must have à good analysis of the child's be- 
havior, and, on the other, he must be able to “size up the parents as to 
whether they are aware of the child’s real needs. This means that he must 
be skilful in the use of methods for gaining insight into the parental be- 
havior as well as child behavior. If the parents are not aware of the child's 
needs, there is the added task of establishing rapport and building confi- 


dence in the visitor's ability to give belp- 


he parents learned what the school 
ake the home environ- 


his type is to help the parents 
eally needs and to work out the 
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Parents Who Recognize the Child’s Delinquency and Ask m " vn 
ents who ask for help after they have recognized their child's delinq et) 
appear, on the surface, to be the easiest to work with. These poren e 
ens their deficiencies in knowledge as to how to treat the child oe E a 
help and will put suggestions to work, For example, two girls en sn 
boys from a family were presenting a number of problems. One gd ries 
taken from a tavern drunk one morning after a night spent aw ey wel 
home. The other daughter was taken from a troop train on which s » we 
hidden. In an interview at which both mother and father were p ken i 
the father commented, “We don't know what to do with them. We T : 
work and expect them to do the right thing. If you would just tel p 
what to do, we would try to do it. We can't manage any of the four. 

A thirteen-year-old boy was caught stealing. His father was in the 
penitentiary; the oldest girl was at the training school for girls; and eu 
oldest boy at the training school for boys. There were five younger chil- 
dren with the mother. 9" 

Her comment, “I have tried the best I know with them. I don't drink 
any more even if I do work in a tavern. I don't run around and I keep 
my children at home. Tell me what to do. There ought to be somebody 
who will help me." 

Usually parents who have this attitude, while admitting their defi- 
ciencies and willingness to accept suggestions, nevertheless may have 
considerable feeling of insecurity. This feeling may arise from the fact 
that they tried various suggestions in guiding their children and have not 
found them effective, In addition to help in analyzing the problem and 
in redirecting the child's behavior through changing the home environ- 


ment, parents in this group usually need considerable help in overcoming 
their feelings of inadequacy and failure. They frequently ask such ques- 
tions as: Will those things work? How do we know they will work? We 
have tried a number of things and they didn't work. Is there anything 
that can be done or is the child just bad? If the interviewer can have at 
hand a number of Specific cases and can point out rather concretely some 
of the changes that h 


ave taken place, some of the lost security will be 
restored and the parent will be emotion 


ally more ready to work out su£- 
gestions for helping the child to change his behavior, ; 
When these educational approaches to parents are unsuccessful, it 1 
probably because the basic affectionate 


child is lacking. Unless the 
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Plans for Working with Parents of Delinquents 


General Characteristics of Work with Parents. From this brief analysis 
of parental behavior, we can see certain characteristics that any plan of 
working with parents of the delinquent child must include. In the first 
place, in every case investigated we needed insight into the parental be- 
havior. It helped us to see the problem from the parent’s point of view. 
It helped us to detect insecurities, uncertainties, rationalizations, tend- 
encies to escape, and the reason for these conditions. Once we saw the 
problem from the parent's point of view, it was not difficult to frame sug- 
gestions for working with the parents. 

Secondly, in all cases we required a very careful analysis of the child’s 
problem and the conditions that gave rise to it. This in turn helped us to 
frame suggestions as to what the home environment might do to help in 


redirecting the behavior. 


In the third place, we came to realize that working with parents is es- 


sentially a process of guiding the parent’s learning. Sometimes it is a 
matter of helping the parent to see his problem more clearly. Sometimes 
it required helping the parent emotionally to overcome his own insecu- 
rity or his own feeling of inadequacy brought about by a long series of 
failures in his attempt to deal with the problem. Sometimes it is a matter 
of helping the parent to understand why certain measures rather than 
others will be more effective in redirecting the child's behavior. 

We have to allow time for the parent’s learning just as we allow time 
for the child to learn his arithmetic, reading, and spelling. There is no 
shortcut to the production of changes in the parent, and this is especially 
true of the parent whose child has become delinquent. As indicated 
above, the fact that the child is already in trouble creates a difficult situa- 
tion for many parents. Some of them look upon it as an indication of 
their failure as parents. It takes time to redevelop à personality that has 


been caught in an emotional web. : . . 
What kind of plans can the school adopt in working with parents of 
d the administrator's 


delinquent children and what is the teacher's an i ) 
part in each plan? Since the details usually vary somewhat with the size 


of the community, it may help us to consider an effective plan in à small 
School, an effective plan for a school of moderate size, and some possible 


plans for large schools in metropolitan areas. 
Work with Parents in a Rural County. In one county school system con- 


sisting of a number of small rural schools, the following plan was adopted: 
First, it was recognized that the teacher should know, as soon as reason- 
ably possible after the beginning of school, the important facts about all 
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his pupils, such as their home background, their attitudes, and special 
needs. The superintendent devised a short blank on which the teacher 
could record, in addition to the usual grades and other items, informa- 
tion on the child’s attitude toward school and toward his home, the at- 
titudes of other children toward him, and the nature of any difficulties 
the child seemed to be facing. Most of these data were gathered by the 
teacher in his informal discussions with the pupils. By collecting this in- 
formation systematically, the teacher learned about each child as a per- 
son. He also had data at hand to assist him in understanding any pupils 
who subsequently got into trouble. In order to make the best use of these 
records, the superintendent either tried to get teachers who had some 
training in the understanding of child behavior or included a short course 
in practical mental hygiene at the county meetings early in the fall. 

In addition to obtaining this information about the pupils, the super- 
intendent met with the parents of each school and discussed with them 
the importance of helping the school to know the backgrounds of the 
pupils. He suggested to the parents some parent-teacher meetings and 
some opportunities for each teacher to visit as many homes in his district 
as his time would permit. Where older children were involved or where 
home visits were not feasible, he suggested an informal conference be- 
tween the parent and teacher. 

The plan is not 100 per cent successful, especially when the turnover 


in teacher personnel is high, but it does help the teachers to make a be- 
ginning in understanding each child as a 


trouble, an initial relationship with the parents has already been estab- 


lished, which will help them to accept whatever expert advice may be 
needed to solve the problem. 

It is also most helpful if both superintendent and teacher know the 
counselors, clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists in the community so 
that they can call upon them or refer cases to them. 

Work with Parents in a Consolidated High School. In a consolidated 
high school enrolling two hundred pupils, the superintendent and prin- 
cipal together with the teachers worked out a home information blank. 
Some of the data were obtained from pupils, 


the parents. Parent-teacher meetings were 
of the classroom teachers who had speci 
served as leaders for the parent- 
parents and teachers became ac 
ing in mental hygiene, visited th 
to the school. 

The teachers, through several committees and under the guidance of 
the principal, prepared a short list of some of the common behavior prob- 


some from a conference with 
also encouraged. One or two 
al training in child behavior 
education discussion groups. In this way 
quainted. The principal, who had train- 
€ homes of the parents who did not come 


person. When a child gets into ` 
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lems occurring in school and examined the mental-hygiene literature for 
similar cases. In their study of the literature, they noted especially meth- 
ods of studying children, some of the common causes of each type of be- 
havior problem, and plans for redirection of attitudes and prevention of 
delinquency. The teachers were encouraged to use the ideas gained in 
their classroom work. 

When the time came for preparing the report card which was mailed 
to the parents, some descriptions of the child’s behavior at school were 
included. The parents were asked to compare the child’s behavior at 
home with that at school and to discuss possible reasons for any differ- 
ences. It was suggested that they have a discussion first in the family 
circle and then with the teacher. In this way a basis of understanding and 


co-operation between home and school was laid. 
h the teachers, as well as in the discussions with par- 


In the work wit! 
ents, the principal emphasized the fact that each child is an individual, 


that he can be understood only by careful study, and that any attempt 
to help him develop in his own best way must take account of the wide 
individual differences that exist among children. 

One winter a delinquency case involved a sixteen-year-old boy in 
sadistic behavior toward younger children. When the case was brought 
before the court, the school principal and two of the teachers, who knew 
the boy quite well from their study of him, appeared before the judge and 
gave such convincing evidence of possibly significant background factors 
that their suggestion for having the boy’s case studied thoroughly by an 
expert was adopted by both judge and parents. The boy was thoroughly 
studied, then paroled, with the approval of the parents, to a citizen in the 
community, and the lust reports were that he was making good progress. 

Work with Parents in a School System of Moderate Size. In a medium- 
sized school system, many of the details may be the same as those in a 
small system. In the school system in a town of 30,000, the teachers are 
the backgrounds of the children in their classes. 
hild behavior are held. Additional help is avail- 
t and visiting teacher, who combines a 
knowledge of clinical psychology, child behavior, home visitation, and 
parent education. The classroom teacher thus has help in his relations 
with the home, and usually the direct work with the home is done by the 
visiting teacher. The visiting teacher can call on a psychiatrist for those 
parents who present serious emotional disturbances. 

he important duties of the classroom teacher are: first, 


In this system t 
to know the backgrounds and personalities of all the children in his class, 


and, second, to know the school psychologist and visiting teacher as a 


encouraged to know 
Teachers’ meetings on ¢ 
able from à school psychologis 
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person and the resources he represents. The teacher is thus prepared to 
discuss with him any problems involving the behavior of the pupils. 

It is expected that the discussions among teachers about pupils will be 
on a high professional plane. Insecurity in the child and in the parent can 
easily be generated by allowing careless discussion of the behavior of a 
particular child to become the source of rumors either in the school or in 
the community. A child in trouble is looked upon as a child who needs 
help, not as a child who is to be pitied, despised, ridiculed, or made the 
subject of rumor. 

Work with Parents in Large School Systems. 
more specialization may appe: 
school system in a city of ap 
be characterized as in the fo 
Le 


In large school systems 
ar. Thus, the personnel and policies of the 
proximately a half million inhabitants may 
llowing statements: 

Teachers are encouraged to extend their insi; 
preserviee and in-service training. 


Teachers are supplied with some information about the child's home en- 
vironment and background. Knowledge of (1) and (2) enables each teacher 


to detect cases of beginning delinquency and to bring them to the attention 
of school psychologist and visiting teacher. 

- Several school psychologists and visitin 
been trained to understand parental atti 


ight into child behavior through 
2. 


Notices of classes 
for parents are sent out as an inv; 


itation from the court, but there is no 
suggestion or threat of compulsory attendance. 
b) Teachers from tl 


he school system are trained as leaders of parent-educa- 
tion classes under the s isi 


tical. Abstract dise 
d) The parents of delinquents attend classes in the regular parent-education 
program along with other parents. No special programs or special labels 
for parents of delinquents are used. 
€) The method of informal group d: 


iscussion is used in t 
Individual counseling is also em 


he group meetings. 
ployed. 


In another large city a plan of workin 
was first developed by the police departn 
set up, and various experts were asked 
after the classes were started, the new su 
ed” the group as an evening high 


g with parents of delinquents 
nent. A “parental school” was 
to be discussion leaders. Soon 
perintendent of schools “ 


adopt- 
-school class, making it 


a part of the 
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over-all adult-education program. The average size of the classes has 
ranged from thirty to forty, and parents of younger children have been 
given a special invitation. 

In a study. of many plans not here described, several points were noted 
which may add to the reader’s conception of what is needed. The train- 
ing of many school psychologists and visiting teachers has not included 
much work in the understanding of parental behavior. The emphasis has 
been placed upon the analysis of child behavior, but the importance of 
an understanding of the adults who have the responsibility for guiding 
the child has not been universally recognized. 

The analysis of the different types of parental behavior indicates that 
an understanding and appreciation of the differences in motives and 
other factors underlying parental behavior is necessary if effective plans 
of working with parents are to be developed. 

Another tendency noted in many plans for dealing with parents of de- 
linquents is to wait until the child gets into trouble before attempting to 
establish co-operation with the home. The bases of co-operation with the 
parent can be laid much more easily before the child becomes delinquent, 
because the emotional hurdles are not so high. 


WORKING WITH PARENTS BEFORE THE CHILD 
BECOMES DELINQUENT 
Thus far in this discussion we have considered, in the main, plans for 
working with parents after the child becomes delinquent. It has been in- 
dicated at several points that, if we wish to develop a genuine preventive 
program, we should not wait until the child gets into trouble. We can 
start before he becomes delinquent. 


Education in High School for Parenthood 

In discussing plans for working with parents before the child becomes 
delinquent, two fundamental conceptions will be helpful. In the first 
place, not all the training in understanding child behavior need be done 
at the adult level. Indeed, there are many reasons for starting the educa- 
tion in human development before the child finishes high school. Experi- 
mental evidence shows that when a child on the elementary- and second- 
ary-school levels learns something about human behavior and its devel- 
opment, he can adjust more effectively to the behavior of his associates 
and his superiors. As a step in the pupil's own mental hygiene, as well 
as in preparation for marriage and family life, the study of human be- 
havior before the pupil finishes high school occupies an important place. 


Effective programs on the school level can be developed. 
In these programs the pupil aequires an understanding of behavior and 
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its development, the causes of common forms of child behavior, the ef- 
fect of different environments, and the prerequisites for the growth of 
co-operative behavior at various age levels. He can apply what he has 
learned in his relations with his parents, teachers, associates, including 
members of the opposite sex, and younger brothers and sisters. He can 
apply it when he is laying the plans for marriage and family life. 

By pointing out the possibilities of laying a foundation for parenthood 
in courses at the high-school level we have, however, not completed the 
story. Knowledge about children grows and anyone who wishes to apply 
the best that is known must bring himself up to date from time to time. 
Furthermore, many details of child care can perhaps most effectively be 
taught when they are needed. The foundation laid on the school level 
must be supplemented by an effective program on the adult level. We 
need a program both on the school level and on the adult level. 


Adult Education for Parents 


The second major idea that will help us in making a plan of working 
with parents before the child becomes delinquent is that the needs of 
parents for effective guidance of children are twofold. On the one hand, 
they need an understanding of child development. On the other h 
the parent must have worked out the problem 
parent who feels insecure or who has not found 
engage in stimulating and creative work which really satisfies his demand 
for achievement and can cultivate relationships that offer satisfactions 
and affection is not a good companion for a child. Such a parent will be 


under an emotional strain and will find it difficult to consider his child's 
needs objectively. 


A functional understanding of child dey 
the child’s development to home and comm 
essary. Untrained parents and communit 
with the problem of delinquency often ad 
curfew laws and similar procedures before making a study of the causes 
of delinquency in the community. Similarly, the value of constructive 
programs in guidance, recreation, placement, and counseling is not recog- 
nized and the excuses of politicians and taxpayers that the community 
cannot afford these services to its youth may he too easily accepted. Par- 


ents who know what a real preventive program requires are in a much 
better position to make decisions as to what their homes and commu 
nities require. 


and, 
of his own adjustment. A 
channels by which he can 


elopment and the relation of 
unity resources is clearly nec- 
y leaders who are concerned 
opt such devices as arbitrary 


In the parent's personal adjustment, the 
connection with his daily work, as well as his 
a part. If either or both generate insecurity 


activities he carries out in 
leisure-time activities, play 
or inadequacy, the personal 
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adjustment of the parent will be affected. It is obviously helpful if one’s 
daily work is stimulating and emotionally satisfying. That is a problem 
of vocational adjustment. It is also helpful if the “‘off-the-job” activities 
have high value for mental hygiene. In order that the “‘off-the-job”’ ac- 
tivities may be most beneficial, the parent may need someone who can 
help him develop a hobby or other leisure attivity that will be genuinely 
satisfying. Here the classroom teacher and administrator may play a 
significant part in community life. The teacher may have acquired a pro- 
ficiency in some skill or craft. He can serve as adviser to the adults in the 
community interested in his skill or craft. The shop teacher may be of 
help to all the woodworking and metalworking fans in the community. 
The physical-education teacher, the home-economics teacher, the science 
teacher, all have resources which, if put to use, could enrich the lives of 
the parents in the community. Those teachers trained in human devel- 
opment and mental hygiene can assist in the personal adjustments on 
behalf of residents of the community. Special talent among the lay mem- 
bers of the community could be similarly capitalized. 

In addition to providing help in the personal adjustment of the adults 
in the community, many teachers on the school staff can, with training, 
become the discussion leaders in the parent-education programs of the 
community. There are many examples of vocational home-economics 
teachers with training in child development who have been asked by the 
school board to devote part of their time to teaching the adult classes in 
parent education. Teachers of classes in occupations and educational 
guidance, social science, and similar subjects are developing wider back- 
grounds in the study of human development and will thus be equipped to 
take part as adult-discussion leaders. 

In some communities, the board of education, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the school administrator, employs à supervisor of parent-educa- 
tion programs and specially trained parent-education teachers. In some 
communities the supervisor works with the classroom teacher, whose 
School program has been reduced to give extra time for the adult-educa- 
tion program. In still other communities the supervisor trains qualified 
local persons to act as lay leaders of discussion groups if a sufficient num- 
ber of trained professional teachers is not available. 

Teachers who are already overburdened and administrators who are 
faced with the teacher shortage can raise some very real questions in rela- 
tion to these suggestions. It is quite clear that teachers cannot assist in 
community activities if it is something that is merely added to an al- 
ready overburdened day. It is also clear that if the teacher is greatly un- 
derpaid or if he is not sure of his tenure, he cannot do his best. The school 
administrator who is faced with a teacher shortage and rapid teacher 
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turnover does not see how his teachers can take part in these large adult- 
education enterprises. It takes time for a teacher to become acquainted 
with the community and to be accepted by the community. 

These are all very real problems and they are not to be minimized. 
They are rather to be faced squarely. In many communities boards of 
education have recognized the importance of adult-education programs 
and have made arrangements so that teachers, who have special contri- 
butions to make, are relieved of part of their work in school to supervise 
and guide adult groups. There are many examples of evening classes in 


art, crafts, child development, home decoration an 


d furnishings, home 
repair, landscaping, 


and in building neighborhood relationships. 

These suggestions for parent education may be considered as a goal 
comprising larger educational services and responsibilities toward which 
we may well work. Some day the problem of low pay for teachers and 
administrators and the lack of prestige assigned by the community to the 
teaching profession may be at least partially solved. Similarly, 
co-operation between teacher and community may eventu 
achieved. These problems do not seem to be bey 
imaginative intelligence. They indicate, 
ents in a genuinely co-operative progr 
cy rests on a broad base of educatio 


genuine 
ally be 
ond the possibilities of 
however, that working with par- 


am for the prevention of delinquen- 
nal development. 


Summary of the Role of the "Teacher 


When we put all these ideas to; 
scription of the teacher's 
becomes delinquent: 


gether, we arrive at the following de- 
part in working with parents before the child 


- A comprehensive program of education in child develo: 


pment and parent- 
elementary- 


and secondary-school levels 
of many subjects, especially 
about occupations and other 
school and adult levels, At 


parent groups in the adult-education plan of 
the community. 


- Teachers and administrators can furnish leadership; they can participate in 
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meetings of parents and teachers where an informal but vital acquaintance 
with the parent is developed and where problems of home and school co- 
operation are considered. 

4. Finally, teachers and administrators can put their special abilities and re- 
sources at the disposal of the community to produce an enriched environ- 
ment in which the personalities of parents, as well as children, can grow and 
in which the basic needs of security and self-respect are met by young and 
old alike. 


This kind of school, home, and community contributes to a truly pre- 
ventive program. Such a program is essential if we are to reduce the 
incidence of delinquency and redirect the energy toward the creation 
of an environment in which the human personality can grow to its full 
stature. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HOW COMMUNITY AGENCIES MAY HELP 
WITH PROBLEMS OF DELINQUENCY 


Howanp Y. McCLuskY 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A Positive PROGRAM FOR ALL AMERICAN YourH Is Basic 
TO THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Happy, healthy, and secure children are rarely recruits for delinquen- 
cy. If homes, schools, churches, and youth-serving agencies were doing 
an effective job, juvenile courts and reformatories would close for lack of 
customers. If we really want to keep delinquency from even starting—if 
we are eager to do more than lock the gate after the horse has run away 
—we must go “all out” for a positive program for the well-being of all 
children and youth. 

A fundamental attack on the prevention of delinquency involves more 
than the establishment of child-guidance clinics and more than the in- 
Service training of juvenile court officials, important as these are. It re- 
quires the creation of a favorable climate for the development of young 
life so that children may become well-adjusted youth and youth may ma- 
ture into emotionally stable adults. Nothing less is worthy of respect as 
a basic and sincere approach to the problem. 

The sense of this point is confirmed by the hard facts of practical op- 
eration. By definition, the agencies in a community with resources for 
the prevention of delinquency have other things to do besides prevent- 
ing delinquency. Furthermore, the groups they serve have few members 
Who are likely to become delinquent. For example, some churches are 
often helpful in blocking the path to disaster, but most of their youth are 
Immune to serious trouble. A Scout troop may increase the resistance of 
^ vulnerable boy, but few of his fellow Scouts are in danger of the law. 
Scouts, church, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Camp Fire Girls, 4-H clubs, 
GYO; and other youth-serving organizations must serve delinquency- 
Prone youth and normal youth in the same program without stigmatizing 
the former or whitewashing the latter. To do otherwise—to separate the 
normal sheep from the near-delinquent goats—would be preposterous. 
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The absurdity of such a practice may be dramatized by an imaginary 
situation. Let us suppose that a superintendent of schools asks the coach 
to set up a sports program for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
As the young people arrive to sign up, the coach calls for their record of 
behavior. He asks the first youngster: “Young man, how close are you 
to becoming a delinquent?” Since the young man doesn’t know, the coach 
refers to a list of vulnerable youth prepared by the psychological clinic 
or the police department. If the young man’s name is there, he can take 
part in the sports, but, if not, he is excluded. If h 
and if he is bad and about to get worse, 
tagged by the community as a near-delinquent, because only near-de- 
linquents are eligible. Such would be the logical and ridiculous outcome 
of segregating the near-delinquents from normal youth. 

The preceding case is a straw man deliberately set up to make a point. 
But the writer knows of an outstanding summer camp specializing in 
underprivileged children which was nearly wrecked by being publicly 
labeled as a camp for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Not long 
ago a feature article appeared in a newspaper in the city from which the 
camp draws its clientele. It carried the following headline: “Camp for 
Study of Delinquency Opens Fifteenth Season,” The reader can imagine 
the outcome! It has required delicate management to reassure parents, 
relatives, and school leaders that the camp is not an institution for young 

usion to this argument is clear. A positive program 


for the prevention of delinquency and should be ad- 
ministered without discrimination. 


e is good, he can't play, 
he can play. But if he plays, he is 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION oF DELINQUENCY — 

a RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY 
A positive program for the pi 
sponsibility of the entire com 


Second, most communities h. 


ave many resources f 
linquency. Even a rural neighb 


or the control of de- 
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ficer, sheriff, the county welfare, agricultural, and home-demonstration 
agents, and one or more farm organizations, as well as church and civic 
groups. As the size of the community grows, the number of publie and 
private agencies increases. In a city of 50,000 the number of public 
agencies will probably range from twenty-five to forty, while in a city of 
500,000 there will be many more. The figures for private organizations 
run into hundreds for medium-sized cities and into the thousands for 
large cities, This amazing inventory is convincing proof that no single 
agency has a monopoly on resources for the prevention of delinquency. 

Third, when working alone, agencies do not always serve the best in- 
terests of the community. Many of them started independently with no 
common objective in view. Some sprang from the stimulus of a state or 
national group with a special interest. Some are the monuments of well- 
meaning citizens with more energy than perspective. For the most part, 
they serve worthy purposes and may contribute mightily to the welfare 
of youth, but many of them have “just grown" like Topsy and have a 
limited notion of the common weal. 

Moreover, lay and professional agency leaders have a strong personal 
stake in the success of their projects. There is nothing wicked about this; 
if it were not so, their programs and leadership would fail. But sometimes 
the goals they pursue conflict with the interest of the community, and the 
leaders lack either the power or the courage to bring these objectives into 
line with the general good. This is a universal and difficult problem, and 
the responsibility for its solution is a problem for the entire community. 

Fourth, delinquency carries a constant threat of damage to the whole 
Community. When an upset youngster, especially one in the middle or 
late teens, starts on a rampage of destruction one can never tell where he 
will strike. Usually he himself and his gang do not know. It may be the 
Spare tire on someone's car or the car itself. It may be the cash register 
in the service station or at the movie theater. He may be caught off guard 
in the midst of an amateur hold-up and blaze away at anyone who hap- 
Dens to be going by. It may be anything, anyone, anywhere, any time. 
The whole community is potentially menaced. This fakes no account of 
the taxes which must be paid to maintain the police and sheriff, and 
makes no allowance for the wounded pride and emotional turmoil of rela- 
tives and interested friends. The menace of delinquency is no respecter of 
Persons, i 

Fifth, delinquency is a symptom of social changes which are disrupting 
the nurture of youth. Consider the current shift from rural to urban ways 
of living. There is less “wiggle space” in cities than in small towns and the 
Open country. In cities, houses are usually smaller, yards are cramped. 

ere are fewer trees to climb, fewer animals to watch, fewer things 
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ready at hand to do. An occasional raid on a melon patch is not cause for 
much consternation in the country, but a raid on a fruit stand in the city 
will call out the police. Consider again the declining proportion of young 
people and the increasing proportion of older people in the general popu- 
lation. Is it realistic to talk about a child-centered community when the 
imperious needs of a growing adult population are gradually claiming 
more and more of the resources of the community? The writer proposes 
no solutions to these issues. He raises them merely as samples of a multi- 
tude of changes which are affecting the welfare of youth and are not un- 
related to the prevention of delinquency. They are problems not only of 


the local community but of national and international society as well. 


THE Community Task IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Viewing the Conditions of Youth as a Whole 
Few people, lay or professional, really see the whole picture of youth 
in the community. There is rarely any place in a locality where all the 
facts concerning the Status, care, and welfare of youth are available. 
Some statistics on sickness and death may be found at the health depart- 
ment. Selected census data are often collected by the superintendent of 


schools. Other information may be scattered here and there, but nowhere 
is the factual picture complete. However, this situation is not unavoid- 
able. 

There would be great v 
of pertinent data on the health 


the recreation body on leisure- 
Status of marginal youth, 
desk work of tabulation w 


time activities, the welfare bureau on the 
The leg work of running down facts and the 
ould be valuable learning experience for young 

ailable in colleges and universities, in 
the local groups we 
d not be too formi- 
s satisfy the rigorous standards of 
€ involved wil] be educated by the 


problems of youth. 


ure could be employed in any commu- 
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nity. An occasional luncheon conference could be held for an exchange of 
information by representatives of the police, the schools, and health, wel- 
fare, recreation, and other youth organizations. This exchange would re- 
veal any overlapping of services as well as any neglected needs. It would 
give perspective to the problems of delinquency and help the community 
achieve a balanced development of its youth programs. 


Strengthening Basie Services for Youth— 
a Task for Adult Education 

Another task for the community is to strengthen the basic institutions 
on which the welfare of all children and youth depend. While no agency 
can do this alone, all would benefit by its being done. Some institutions 
are uniquely equipped to do some things better than others. But they all 
need the fortification of community support in order to do better the 
things they are best fitted to do. Consider the home. It is the most im- 
portant single environmental influence in the adjustment of the child. 
But in these turbulent days, it is having increasing difficulty in main- 
taining its stability. The community can strengthen the home for its es- 
sential task of nurturing child development. First, policies for the em- 
ployment of both men and women can be examined with a view to their 
effect on children. Second, building codes and problems of housing can 
be reviewed in the light of their impact on family living. Architects, con- 
tractors, and real-estate operators can be encouraged to build houses well 
adapted for the use of both adults and children. Third, recreation agen- 
iter emphasis on leisure activities for the family as a 


cies can place grea : : 
unit. Marquette, Michigan, reports good results from setting aside a 


"family night" each month, when father, mother, and the children have 
fun together. Motion picture theaters put on movies suitable for the 
Whole family; by common agreement most community programs are 
Scheduled so as to keep this night free for family affairs. Fourth, neigh- 
borhood groups of families can work out joint agreements governing the 
Social life of their children. In Howell and Ferndale, Michigan, parents 
and children have co-operatively set up à simple code to which both 
Youth and adults subscribe. These informal arrangements have helped 
reduce confliets between parents and children. Mary no longer expects 
to alibi her 2 a.m. return from a date on the grounds that “the other girls 
i the “other girls" and their parents and 


In the crowd stay out late too”; » 
y of returning at an 


Mary and her parents have agreed on a general polic 
earlier hour. : . 
It will be noted that the foregoing measures for strengthening family 


living should be taken outside the hoine. We will not take time to show 


10w the community can also reinforce the work of the school, church, 
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youth groups, library, welfare, and other agencies. But there is a growing 
body of experience which shows that it can be done and indicates how to 
go about it. 

The procedure consists essentially in a program of adult education. It 
is based on a frank recognition that adults hold the power of community 
life. As parents, they give direction to the living of children; as wage 
earners, property owners, and taxpayers, they hold the purse strings; as 
mature citizens, they vote and create the climate of public opinion. If we 
can persuade adults to inform their opinion and use their power, the 
community can bring about remarkable improvements in the living of 
its members. This is the grand strategy of democratic social change. Its 


bearing on the welfare of youth and its meaning for the school are very 
important. 
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ployment. Under normal cireumstances and under good supervision, work 
experience adapted to the maturity of the young person may steady his 
behavior. But boys working as street venders, newsboys, errand, de- 
livery, and messenger boys are surrounded with abnormal stimulation. 
They have more opportunities to steal and are often thrown in the com- 
pany of men and women with underworld connections. Girls working as 
housemaids and waitresses are environed with incitements which they 
would never know under a balanced regimen of home life, study, and rec- 
reation. In small communities some of these hazards are either nonex- 
istent or relatively harmless, but the higher rate of delinquency for young 
people working in city trades and domestic service is an important fact 
to those in charge of a program of prevention.! 

Young people are often exposed to harmful stimulation in their hours 
of leisure time. Along some highways, tourist motor courts are not prop- 
erly supervised. Added to the unlimited use of the automobile, this state 
of affairs is an invitation to sex delinquency. The distribution of salacious 
literature also complicates the sexual adjustment of young people. Ac- 
cording to Cooper, before World War II a large volume of obscene ma- 
terial was being circulated on à national seale by an organization of 
underworld characters. It was a classic example of how adults sometimes 
exploit young people for commercial purposes. The writer has been un- 
able to locate comparable information on conditions since the war. But 
pornographic pictures, comics, and pamphlets are in a constant process 
of furtive circulation and may often stir up vulnerable youth to sexual 


berversion and crime. 


Taverns, dance halls, and roadhouses are frequently loaded with 


trouble, Proprietors may be careless and lax about the sale of liquor to 
minors, Repeated exposure to oversophisticated kinds of entertainment 
may unsettle young people’s use of leisure time. In some instances the 
harmful charaeter of places of public entertainment has doubtless been 
Overemphasized; still, such enterprises can easily get out of bounds un- 
less the community keeps a continuous check on their operation. 
Fortunately, the community is not helpless in the face of these condi- 
tions. The owners of places of public entertainment are frequently happy 
to co-operate in protecting youth from exploitation. Some operators of 
Motion-picture theaters and bowling alleys will not admit youth during 
School hours. Some take great pride in providing young people with a 
wholesome atmosphere for relaxation. The writer knows of a confectioner 
who at certain hours turns his sweetshop into a youth center. Young 


Lowell J. Carr, Delinquency Control, p. 1 
2 Courtney R. Cooper, Designs in Scarlet. 


16. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. 
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people take over and by agreement run the place during the pane à 
their possession, while the owner retires to a position of remote catia, 
According to reports, the young people have rarely abused his peed 

While public-spirited co-operation on the part of owners of commer- 
cial entertainment can help greatly in controlling influences harmful to 
youth, the weight of legal authority is also necessary. Persons responsible 
for the prevention of delinquency should examine existing legis] 
its application to the conditions we have discussed. Some | 
better enforcement; new laws ma 


ation for 
aws may need 
y be required. In either case there is oc- 
which is essential to bring the effects of 
mmercial recreation within controllable 


all youth should not lead us to 
le are more vulnerable to delin- 
entify signs of vulnerability, we 
which to center our attack. 


we can be reasonably certain that the ch, 
some than for others. We can forecast o 
with absolute certainty, 

The signs of vulnerability No list. will satisfy everyone. 
Much will depend on the me. d to the terms of classification. 
But there should be general agreement on most items of the following in- 
ventory; 


are many. 
aning attache 


Signs in the Environment of t} 

1. The child comes from a brc 
tionally incompatible, 

2. The child lives in a deteriorated ar 
community's delinquents, 

3. The child's family is very poor. 

4. The child's mother is employed outside the home, 

5. The child's family harbors a culture conflict: there 
parents’ adherence to Old-World (Polish, Italian, 
Russian, ete.) customs and the child’s adoption of Am 

ü. The family is known to many welfare agencies, 


1e Child 
oken home or a home in which the parents are emo- 


ea which produces a high proportion of the 


is a clash between the 
Ukrainian, Slovakian, 
erican ways of living. 
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Signs in the Child’s Interaction with His 
Total Environment 
There is chronic and excessive conflict between the child and his parents. 
There is chronic and excessive conflict between the child and his teacher. 
3. There is chronic and excessive conflict between the child and other children 
of his own age. 
4. The child’s leisure time is confined too much to association with other child- 


dren who are vulnerable. 
5. The child persistently uses destructive outlets for his aggressive tendencies. 


Pe 


Signs in the Child Himself 
1. The child is between the ages of eight and sixteen—the especially vulnerable 


age range. 
2. The child is a boy: boys are from two to twenty times more likely to get in 


trouble than girls. r 
8. ‘The child shows low ability and/or low achievement in academic work. 


3 

4. The child shows low achievement in nonschool tasks. 

5. There has been a history of chronic truancy from school. 

6. There has been a history of previous delinquency: i.e., the child is an ex- 
inmate of a reformatory or detention home. 


The above items should be applied with caution. They are not state- 
ments of causes. They are clues for locating the young people most likely 
to have difficulty. Some are more important than others. For example, 
the mere fact that a child is between the ages of eight and sixteen is much 
less serious than chronic truancy, or previous delinquency. In addition, 
much depends on the intensity and the configuration of the factors. But 
this scheme may be useful in locating three or four degrees of vulner- 
ability. If a youngster has most of these signs, and in a serious degree, he 
would be regarded as very vulnerable or very likely to learn delinquent 
behavior. If he has few of these signs and in an innocent degree, he would 
be only slightly vulnerable and very unlikely to learn delinquent be- 
havior, If he has several signs, in varying degrees of seriousness, he would 
be placed between the extremes and considered to have a moderate or 
Considerable degree of vulnerability. . 

It would be a grave mistake for teachers and others to make a practice 
of carelessly branding young people with tags of vulnerability. However, 
a discriminating application of this scheme would enable youth workers 
to identify those in most need of help and to pass the information along 
to places where such help can best be given. Teachers and administrators, 
who often lack an adequate picture of the out-of-school life of their pu- 
bils, would be much more effective in helping the school prevent delin- 
quency if they were supplied with data on vulnerability from nonschool 


ügencies, 
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Community RESOURCES FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


So far we have discussed the community approach to the prevention 
of delinquency and have considered the community’s responsibilities and 
tasks. It is now appropriate to give some attention to the character and 
extent of the resources available for an attack on the problem. 

Americans have always been great joiners and organizers. As a con- 
sequence, our society is rich in the variety of its agencies and organiza- 
tions. An encouraging feature of this fact is the large number of groups 
which have been established either in whole or in part to serve the inter- 
ests of children and youth.‘ We will discuss these programs in four gen- 
eral categories: first, organizations with youth membership; second, or- 


ganizations with adult membership; third, agencies offering special serv- 
ices; fourth, law-enforcement agencies. 


Organizations with Youth Membership 


From early childhood a youngster needs and thrives on the company 


of his own kind. As he advances through the years, his need for a healthy 
group experience becomes more and more urgent. No one denies the 
supreme importance of the home and the school in child nurture, but 


their assets must be supplemented in order for children to achieve well- 
rounded and satisfying development. It is vitally important for a young- 
ster to learn the satisfaction of 


doing something with his equals, with no 

thought of personal reward. It is equally important that he experience 

the security of belonging to a circle of intimates, and even more essential 

that he learn the skills of getting along with and enriching the lives of 
other youngsters. 

In order that he may 


“get out from under" the authority of the home and school and learn 
what it means to be on hi 


D 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A., 
ureau, Future Farmers of America, 
$, and related organizations, 


ls | ty they afford for adults to observe 
the day-to-day activities of youth i i 
advantage is the relatively low leader-member ratio which they maintain. 
*M. M. Chambers, Youth-! 
Associations. Washington: Ameri 


Serving Organizations; National Nongovernmental 
can Council on Education, 1941, 
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While the effectiveness of these organizations varies with the compe- 
tence of the local and national leadership, they are on the whole worth 
while, and there are few communities which do not have some such 
groups, or at least the ingredients out of which they may be formed. 

We need, however, to remind ourselves of one qualifying fact in as- 
sessing the resources of youth-membership organizations. In most com- 
munities, their combined roster is only a minority of the eligible youth. 
And this minority is usually composed of those least vulnerable to de- 
linqueney. Generally speaking, national, and often local, leaders are 
aware of this gap in their clientele, but to date their efforts have not yet 
solved the problem. In delinquency prevention, failure to reach the un- 
reached is still the well-nigh universal rock on which break most esta- 


lished programs for youth. 
Organizations with Adult Membership 


Voluntary organizations with adult membership are a great power in 
the community. Amorphous, diffuse, and well intentioned, their contri- 
butions are often more latent than real, but potentially their influence is 
massive, The full meaning of this fact often escapes professional youth 
workers. 

Let us consider the realities. Adults are in the saddle. They own prop- 
erty and pay taxes. They elect mayors and county supervisors, and they 
Sit on the governing boards of schools, churches, hospitals, and libraries. 
They hold political office. They hire and fire. Their fraternal orders and 
civie clubs run into the hundreds, their trade associations into the thou- 
Sands. Although the combined membership of clubs is usually a minority 
of the eligible adults, it is the powerful minority of the community. Gen- 
erally speaking, the members of adult organizations are the active core 
of community power. 

Teachers and school adminis 


underrating the resources of service clubs, b 
Organizations, parent-teacher associations, child-study groups, fraternal 


orders, women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, veterans’ organizations, 
and other adult groups. Practically all have committees on some phase 
of child and youth welfare, and the aggregate of their projects in this 
field is impressive. It would include most of the elements required by an 
effective program for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. — 

But the pre-eminent contribution of adult organizations is that of 
building a solid climate of intelligent opinion active in support of pro- 
Brams necessary for the well-being of young people. School people, both 
men and women, should be members of community organizations. Mem- 
bership is their opportunity to bring the weight of the adult community 


trators should not make the mistake of 
labor unions, churches, farm 
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to the support of a vigorous program for youth. Pronedire; of d 
would vary in different situations, but it should involve a review M : - 
particular national organization's materials and policy concerning y e t 
with a view to their application in the community. It might also involve 
a search for projects undertaken by the organization in other commu- 
nities. Armed with this information, teacher, principal, or pep pipes 
can join the local committee on child and youth welfare and bring his 
fellow members up to date with the highest aspirations and the best 
practices evolved by their national headquarters. By cultivating joint 
action with similar committees in other organizations, he can build the 
machinery for developing a strong community program for the preven- 
tion of delinquency. George Warren may do much more for youth as a 
Legionnaire than he can as a high-school principal, and Mary Robinson 
may stir up more action as a member of the Farm Bureau than as a 
teacher. Thus, teachers and administrators may be more effective in 


their amateur status as club members than in their professional status 
as school officers. 


Special Service Agencies 
In most communities a 
have been established to meet special require 
count of resources for the prevention of deli 
heavy weight. They do not have memberships, but they do offer services 
to those requesting assistance in meeting special needs. 
Libraries. Traditionally, the library has been a place to store and hand 
out and receive books, But 


today its emphasis is shifting from books to 
people. For several years J udge Panken of New York City had used books 


in the treatment of delinquency.* Some librarians, following his lead in 
bibliotherapy, are showing juvenile officers an 


d visiting teachers how to 
guide wayward youth by the i 
turned sections of their buildi 
where talk about books is aec 
other activities, 


number of governmental and private agencies 
ments of the people. In any 


nquency they should carry 


ngs over to y. 


oung people as youth centers, 
ompanied wi 


th refreshments, dancing, and 


€ Jacob Panken, The Child Speaks: The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. 


€ For example, the Nathan Straus Library, 348 East 32nd Street, New York, New 
York. 
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his own feet. Young people may secure work in a number of ways, but, 
in many communities, the U.S. Employment Service is equipped to aid 
them in this vital adjustment. Many highly vulnerable young people 
would be helped by a steady job more than by any other kind of therapy. 

Welfare Agencies. Most communities either contain or have access to 
local, county, and state departments of welfare, child-protection groups, 
family-service bureaus, health departments and associations, and other 
social agencies. In most cases, these are staffed with professionally 
trained workers who are sensitive to the interests of young people. They 
are in constant touch with the persistent and critical needs of youth, and 
work more often with individuals and families than they do with groups. 
Their great advantage lies in the fact that their work brings them in con- 
tact with the most vulnerable and inaccessible youth in the community. 
People who are sick, in need of financial aid, who live in inadequate 
houses located in poor districts are likely to have more than their share 
of vulnerable children. These families are often served by visiting nurses, 
welfare officers, and other workers, whose job makes them familiar with 
the adjustment of the family as a whole, and who, in helping with illness, 
food, clothing, and parent-child conflict, may be in a position to forestall 
many cases of juvenile delinquency. They could inform a leader of a 
youth organization about some boy in need of better playmates. They 
could tell the teacher about a home condition that is defeating the child 
at school. They could interpret the work of the school to the bewildered 
Parents or sce that the child receives adequate psychological attention. 
These workers may be walking referral agents, who can reach those out 
of touch with the assets of the community. In a sense, they are the shock 
troops in a concentrated attack on juvenile delinquency. 

Law-Enforcement Agencies. City, county, and state law-enforcement 
agencies can make an incomparable contribution to the prevention of 
delinquency. They have unique prestige and authority. Since it is their 
business to know the conditions which produce trouble, they are there- 
fore in a position to spot the makings of trouble before it flares out into 
irreparable harm. Most important of all, it is good common sense for law- 
enforcement officials to give as much time d people keep out of 
trouble as to punishing people after damage 15 cone. 

This point is aped true with respect to children and youth. As a 
Consequence, law-enforcement agencies are becoming more effective in 
Strengthening conditions which forestall delinquency. For example, the 

rst known co-ordinating council for the prevention of ‘delinquency was 
formed at Berkeley, California, in 1919 by August Vollmer, Chief of 
Police, and Virgil Dickson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. Since 
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then police departments have been active in the promotion of this move- 
ment. . "M 

In addition to lending strong support to community organization, 
law-enforcement officers are taking an increasingly active role as youth 
leaders. Sometimes in uniform and many times out of uniform they set up 
youth centers, manage playgrounds, give lessons in boxing and marks- 
manship, and supervise summer camps. . 

Law-enforcement officers are also adopting a more humane and effec- 
tive approach to the treatment of the young delinquent. They are begin- 
ning to look at him as a youngster who needs help and not as a young 
criminal to be locked up with hardened crooks. Oftentimes they place 
the young offender under the healing influence of a home managed by 
temporary parents who are kind and understanding. In other cases, they 
may place him in an unguarded camp where he ean work and play under 
sympathetic but firm guidance. The spirit of this new approach is re- 
flected in the following advice given by the Milwaukee Police Depart- 


ment to its officers on the subject of the treatment of 


young offenders: 
d. 


Treat the juvenile with the utmost consideration. Remember that what he 


thinks of you and your conduct may influence his future conduct in favor of 
or opposed to social and legal requirements. 


. Be friendly. Many juveniles feel that the world is against them. 
3. Discover the child's problems if 


you can. His problems are as important to 
him as yours are to you. 

- In attempting to determine the child's guilt or innocence, your chances are 
far better if you first gain his confidence and respect. 

. Be firm. Appeal to his intelligence, his reason, his sense of fairness. 

. Many juveniles are discouraged. They believe they are failures. They haven't 
aen to be. You wouldn't expect an undeveloped child to function as an 
adult, 

. Remember that the child of today is the man of tomorrow. A boy who hates 
a police officer because of the officer’s abusive attitude will, as a man, have 

little respect for him. , 


Though it would be misleading to offer the preceding description as 
an account of typical practice, it is a Picture of the contributions which 
law-enforcement agencies may mak 
they are a major resource in any community program for the prevention 
of delinquency. 


* “Policemen and Juveniles,” Youth Leaders’ Digest, VI (May, 1914), 286-98. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


A Police-sponsored N eighborhood Program— 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, was having an epidemic of juvenile delin- 
quency in 1938. In one area of approximately 190 families, 156 young- 
sters had been arrested. The superintendent of police, Mr. Frank J. 
O'Malley, was suspicious of so much trouble concentrated in one spot. 
He and his colleagues concluded that the young folks in the area did not 
have the right kind of things to do in their free time. So they decided to 


take matters into their own hands. 

With very little encouragement and eve 
Started by renting the basement of the M 
ter of the troubled area. After much struggle, the police opened the 
Grand Rapids Youth Commonwealth, Inc., on Christmas Eve, 1938. 
From the beginning, the youngsters have liked the program and have 
learned to think of the police as friends. The center is open afternoons 
and evenings, six days a week. The membership ranges in age from eight 
to twenty-one and numbers about five hundred. It includes young folks 
from Mexican, Italian, Indian, Negro, and mixed, as well as from old- 
iin families. Racial and ethnic differences have never caused a prob- 
em. 


The center provides a library of 1,450 d 
er, and wood crafts; lessons on string ins 
School for boys and girls conducted by the policewoman; table games; outdoor 
Shower for summer cooling-off; & skating rink in winter; boxing and basket- 
ball in the rear yard; equipment for competitive team sports played on the school- 
&round nearby; occasional entertainments; & Cub Den and a Boy Scout Troop; 
a plan whereby youngsters working on maintenance and improvements earn 
Money payable in stamps which can be cashed in for school books, shoes, cloth- 
ing, scouting equipment, athletic e f-government plan in 


H quipment, etc.; à self-gover plan 
ao children hold positions of mayor, judge, police commissioner, librarian, 
ete.8 


n less financial assistance, they 
ethodist Mission near the cen- 


onated books; classes in metal, leath- 
truments and the piano; à cooking 


In 1942, land was purchased a few miles from Grand Rapids for a 
camp site. The property was prepared and equipped for a diversified 
Program, and by the season of 1943 more than a hundred young people 
ad attended for successive periods of ten days each. Since then the camp 


has become an established feature of the over-all program of the center. 
Ith, Inc., embodies a number 


The Grand Rapids Youth Commonweal 
as 

* Children with Problems, p. 40- Lansing, 

*partment of Corrections, 1943. 


Michigan: Bureau of Probation, State 
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of important principles. It has concentrated its program in an area known 
to have a high percentage of vulnerable youth. It has made effective use 
of the resources already existing in the neighborhood and the city. These 
resources include near-by school property, equipment, and books, the 
Methodist Mission, adjacent land for family gardens, personnel from 
various youth organizations, and other agencies and resources. It has 
placed great stress on the contribution of the young people themselves; 
their leadership, responsibility, and enthusiasm are immeasurable assets 
to the program. This enterprise has also thrown new light on the preven- 
tive job of police officials; in Grand Rapids, Captain Winslow, Sergeant 
Deming, Chief O’Malley, and their associates are more distinguished as 
leaders of youth than as apprehenders of youth who have gone astray. 
Finally, it has shown that a basic attack on delinquency requires a 
strong, positive program for all youth in the area served. 


A Small Town Mobilizes Its Resources—Lisbon, Ohio 


Lisbon, with a population of about 4,000, is the county seat of a rural 
county in northeastern Ohio. Proud of its history, it is a sturdy example 
of a stable midwestern community. However, in 1937 enough of its young 
people got into trouble to give Lisbon some unfavorable publicity. Many 
people thought the publicity unfair. Not content with this rationaliza- 
tion, a number of leading citizens undertook a study of the community's 
services for youth. They sent questionnaires to forty-one organizations 
reporting an interest in young people. A talley of their replies showed 
that only 20 per cent of the young people of Lisbon were being served. 
Concerned with the remaining 80 per cent, the active citizens formed a 
special committee, including the superintendent of schools, a county 
agricultural-extension agent, and some parents, to study what other 
communities in Ohio were doing for their youth. 

They presented their findings to the people of Lisbon, and in a short 
time things began to happen. The Board of Education started by pro- 
viding paid leadership for a summer recreation program. This step was 
so successful that a community council was formed with a full-time di- 
rector. During the first year of its operation almost all of the 1,200 
young people between the ages of five and twenty-five took some part in 
the activities. As the project expanded, the Board of Education offered 
the use of the school properties as the center around which much of the 
program was organized. 

The contributions of various elements in the community were impress- 


ive. The American Legion furnished one of the best game rooms in that 
section of the state. Churches 


h gave round-the-week access to their 
premises, and as 


high as 75 per cent of the population donated funds to 
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the council's budget. In addition, a large number of people volunteered 
their services to assist the director in developing a well-rounded program 
of activities. 

As so frequently happens in enterprises of this type, all ages were 
served. One project was a summer day-camp for young children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen. Another was a night school for adults, 
which offered both credit and noncredit courses for varying periods dur- 
ing the school months. 

In fact, this adult school proved the most effective spearhead for an 
attack on delinquency, which after all had been the objective of the origi- 
nal effort. One product of the investigation of the special committee was 
the interesting fact that most of the juvenile delinquency could be traced 
to about twenty-one families in the community. A Mothers’ Club was 
formed, into which came fourteen mothers and six older daughters of the 
twenty-one families. It should be emphasized, however, that the term 
delinquency appeared in neither the title nor the subject matter of the 
course, On the contrary, most of its time was devoted to personal groom- 
ing and home improvement, under the slogan, “Clean up, pep up, and 
dress up." According to the director, noticeable improvements occurred 
in the living of the families represented in the club. It gave them an iden- 
tification with the community which they had never known before. 

Evaluation in such matters is difficult, but during the active period 
of the council work, local leaders reported that delinquency greatly de- 
¢lined—in fact, “was almost wiped out!” . 

As in so many other cases, World War II forced a change in the pro- 
Bram. After two full-time directors were successively released for mili- 
tary service, the program continued under volunteer or part-time man- 
agement. But the council is still active and its operation since 1937 dem- 
Onstrates the importance of a number of points for other communities 
Planning to attempt a similar enterprise. First, it shows how powerful 
à motivation injured community pride may become. Second, it indicates 
Clearly how much people may learn from studying their own circum- 
stances and the productive experience of other communities. Third, it 
demonstrates how much the community gains from the co-ordinated d 
Sets of separate agencies and proves that such co-ordination is both 


Practicable and effective. 


nt in the Co-ordinated Use of 
s—St. Paul, Minnesota 
effective co-ordination of the re- 


ming an increasingly acute prob- 
e. Concerned with this problem, 


An Urban Experime 
Child-Welfare Service 

In an age of growing specialization, 
pources of independent agencies is beco: 
em to persons interested in child welfar 
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the U.S. Children’s Bureau recently concluded an experiment in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the results of which are encouraging to those interested in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. The experiment began in 1937 
and ended in 1943. An attempt was made to locate the project in a city 
neighborhood which was typical of urban communities throughout the 
country. As a result, it was confined to an area with a population of 
about 20,000 people—small enough so that members of the staff could 
become well acquainted with its needs and services, and large enough to 
provide a representative cross section of a metropolitan community. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, "approximately 85 per cent of the population 
were native white, 14 per cent were foreign-born white, and less than 1 
per cent Negro and other nonwhite."? The rate of juvenile delinquency 
was slightly higher and the socio-economic level was somewhat lower 
than that for the city as a whole, but the range for the area was generally 
typical of urban life. 

Developed under local sponsorship, the project called for the co-opera- 
tion of social and law-enforcement agencies, health services, youth or- 
ganizations, schools, churches, ete. All w 
referring boys and girls in need of help to the “Community Service for 
Children," the name by which the project was known. 


The basic purpose of the undertaking was to see how the resources of 
the neighborhood and city could be co-ordi 


nated to serve children with 
personality and behavior problems and to keep those problems from 
growing into serious difficulties. The full staff of the “Service” included 
the following members: “a psychiatrist, who was the local director; 2 
psychologist, responsible for psychological service and the program of 


evaluation; two case workers; a group worker; and a school social work- 
er assigned by the community to work with the project.’”° 
The procedure involved extensive co 


e pr e ) -operation by public and private 
agencies in working with children who 


a member of the staff would introduce a lonesome child to a Boy Scout 
troop, or a family-welfare worker would ti 


ere pledged to join forces in 


° U.S. Children’s Bureau, Childre 
Washington: Government Printing O! 


10 Ibid., p. 9. 


n in the Community, p. 4. Publication 317. 
ffice, 1946. 
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had to offer was summoned to assist in his adjustment. To summarize: 
first, all groups agreed to refer needy children to the Service for help; 
second, after examining their needs, the Service in turn drew on all the 
agencies whose help was needed. Instead of working alone, the agencies 
of the community worked together for a common goal—the better ad- 
justment of the child to his home, school, and community. 

“During the period of the project 1,466 children were registered for 
service, Of these, 739 were registered in group activities only."!! “But for 
some 400 boys and girls much more was done and in many cases over a 
long and difficult period. In four out of five cases an improvement was 
brought about in the situation affecting the child's behavior, thus giving 
promise of long-run improvement.”” But most significant for the readers 
of this volume, the index of arrests decreased from 100 to 84 in the pro- 
ject area while it increased from 100 to 128 in the entire city; at the 
same time the index of court cases declined from 100 to 38 in the project 
area and from only 100 to 99 in the county. An examination of the data 
indicates that it is fair to attribute this drop in delinquency largely to 
the effect of the project. 

The value of the experiment lies in its applicability to other commu- 
nities. It simply made better use of what was already at hand and only 
added a “first-aid” station for boys and girls in trouble. Any community 
can do the same. “In small communities a child welfare worker, visiting 
teacher, or friend of the court could serve as co-ordinator.” l 

“Lacking such a central place or person informed about all community 
resources, those dealing with youngsters, parents, teachers, clergymen, 
welfare officials, court officials, and police officers are thrown back upon 
their own resources. They often do not know how to go about seeking 
help. The St. Paul project showed how they could get help and as a re- 
sult many children were benefited." 


ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


. The Lisbon, Grand Rapids, and St. Paul enterprises were all commu- 
uty programs, but they involved varying degrees and kinds of organiza- 
tion. Grand Rapids involved much organization of activities but little 
Organization of the community. St. Paul involved little organization of 

€ neighborhood but much co-ordination of services. Lisbon involved a 


°0-ordination of services along with much organization of the community. 


"Pid. p, 11 

: n Dp 
" From &n announcement issued by the U.S. Children Bureau. 
? From an announcement issued by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
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It is clear that we cannot prescribe a formula for organizing a com- 
munity for the prevention of delinquency. Much depends on the com- 
munity’s ripeness for action, the urgency of the problem, the competence 
of the available leadership, and other elements impossible to anticipate. 
There is no invariable and uniform procedure. By this time, however, 
certain suggestions are emerging from extensive experience. If allowance 
is made for adaptation to local circumstances, they may serve as a prac- 
tical guide for the development of community programs. 


Starting a Program 

Programs do not develop spontaneously. Someone must see that they 
start. Who, then, should take the initiative? Anyone, layman or profes- 
sional, in any agency, private or public. It may be a clergyman, school- 
man, police officer, the mayor, a businessman, labor leader, farmer, 
physician—in fact, anyone. 

The first steps should consist largely of informal conversations with a 
few interested people. After considerable preliminary discussion, an in- 
formal gathering may be held to discuss the nature and extent of delin- 
quency in the community and to explore the possibility of doing some- 


thing about it. Except in rare cases, the first meeting should never form 
an organization. Its major function is to open up the possibility of or- 


ganization. However, the first meeting should yield decisions concerning 
further measures. These may include a study of local conditions, the 
drawing up of a tentative outline of organization, or, as in the casc of 


& out what other communities are doing. The 
either a continuation of the first or a more formal 
way. It is important, however, that an inclusive 


} ty organization be taken fr 
this end, invitations to the early meeti 
persons representing a variety 


second meeting may be 
attempt to get under 


ngs should be issued by several 
of community interest, 


Action and Deliberation Are Simultaneous 
and Interrelated Processes 
In organizing for the prevention 


ó t. gan with planning and ended with 
evaluation; there was provision for continuous appraisal throughout the 
course of the project. 
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The Importance of Early and Visible Achievement 


The impulse which gives rise to programs for the prevention of de- 
linquency is usually best sustained through some evidence of achieve- 
ment. There is often general agreement at the outset on a few things 
which the community should do. It may be setting up a summer play- 
ground in a delinquency area, or hiring a recreation leader for difficult 
boys, or adding a visiting teacher, family welfare worker, or public 
health nurse. But it is important to do something early in order to give 
the community confidence that the program has the ability to get things 
done. A tangible, visible evidence of accomplishment is a spur to further 
eltort, 

Membership and Structure of Organization 

The membership of the organization may include anyone who can 
make a contribution to the understanding and prevention of delinquen- 
ey. It is usually composed of representatives of existing agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in youth and should give special prominence to 
delegates from governmental programs, schools, and agencies which have 
important resources to offer. It should, but usually does not, include 
young people themselves. 

Overemphasis on by-laws and rules of procedure will load the pro- 
gram with irrelevant details and will usually place the kiss of death on 
Most of its efforts, however high the initial aspiration may be. Structure 
should be extremely functional; it should be determined by the job to be 
done, In general, each task should be assigned to a small subcommittee 
Composed of a few laymen and professionals. An executive committee 
Can provide continuous supervision, and a general “town meeting" of the 
full membership and interested citizens can receive occasional reports 
On over-all progress. In small communities the entire council may con- 
“ist of a few strategic leaders, such as the county agricultural agent, the 
Principal or superintendent of schools, the police officer, the county wel- 
fare worker, leaders of youth organizations, the local editor, and the 
Clergy, In large communities the distance between the top organization 
nd the individual child is often so great that the best plans get lost in 

1? machinery, It is a good thing, therefore, to supplement thp general 
Committees with neighborhood councils in order to assure widespread 


and decentralized participation. . 

It will be Seen i the programs in both Grand Rapids and 
St. Paul were neighborhood projects- In each case the area mice was 
Small cnough so that the workers could maintain face-to-face relatione 
With the young people whom they were serving. Lisbon was small 
Cnough so that the council could be organized to serve the community 


as a whole, 
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Much can be accomplished by volunteer effort, but more can be ac- 
complished if someone, usually on loan from the school, council of social 


agencies, or local government, can give part time or full time to see that 
the best use is made of the available assets. 


Use of Existing Agencies 

It is generally agreed that the chief weight of a program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency should be carried by existing agencies. The coun- 
cil is largely an instrument to make better use of what the community al- 
ready possesses. This means that wherever possible, projects should be 
assigned to some existing agency or combination of agencies, with or 
without the joint sponsorship of the council. And the council should un- 
dertake projects only when there is no agency to which they can be as- 
signed or until such an agency is established. A corollary of this principle 
is that each delegate to the council should act as an agent of communi- 
cation between the council and the members of his organization. He 
should constantly inform his fellows on the council about the mood of 
the group which he represents, and, at the same time, he should keep the 
members of his organization in constant touch with the work of the 
council. This two-way exchange is one of the most important contribu- 


tions of the council toward a general understanding and an intelligent 
improvement of conditions affecting the welfare of youth. 


CONCLUSION 


The material of this chapter is in no sense a final statement of the 
community approach to the prevention of delinquency. The writer has 


no such pretensions. But it does represent an effort to sketch the broad 
outlines of the community’ 


c f s task and resources and of the organization 
involved, in the hope that teachers and administrators may thereby gain 
] better perspective of the school’s part in an over-all attack on the prob- 
em. 

It should be clear by this time that the school is only one of the com- 
munity's many resources for the protection of youth. But it should be 
equally clear that the school occupies a uniquely favorable position, 
some would say the most favorable, for seeing that the total resources of 
the community are mobilized. It is present in every community. It has 
all the children of all the people. Of all agencies it has the largest equip- 
ment, property, and staff. While second in influence to the home, it has 
through the children, the most universal and practical access to parents. 
Though some schools may be.too 


E , too meagerly staffed and equipped to per- 
form the traditional tasks of instruction, let alone rounding up the com- 


munity for the prevention of delinquency, the fact remains that their 
role is uniquely strategic and potentially massive, 
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The community approach to the prevention of delinquency is neither 
simple nor easy. But neither is it impossible. To acknowledge that there 
are difficulties in the way of its application is not to disprove the facts. 
Because it conforms to realities, because it recognizes the multiple factors 
giving rise to delinquency and the importance of co-ordinated resources 
for its control, the community approach is fundamental and achieves 
lasting results. 
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CHAPTER X 


SPECIAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS TO 
PREVENT DELINQUENCY 


Miriam Van WATERS 
Former Secretary of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education 
Superintendent of the State Reformatory 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe special programs for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. Teachers and administrators should 
have the information necessary for successful participation in social ac- 
tion which tends to prevent delinquency. But they must also have in- 
sight into the origins of delinquent behavior. Only when community 
group work is founded on knowledge of the dynamics of the individual 
delinquent can delinquency be treated or prevented. Delinquency is 


personal trouble, Prevention begins with a single person's sensitive per- 
ception and recognition of a child in conflict. 


Tue Dynamics or DELINQUENCY 

Conflict, as revealed in behavior or attitude, always accompanies de- 
linquency. Conflict gives rise to many kinds of behavior. For individuals 
without the capacity for integration, delinquency 
frequent solution of conflict. It is important, therefore, to understand the 
appearance of symptoms before the breaking point. Much of the social 
action designed for the prevention of delinquency fails to grasp this 
simple fundamental principle. Better neighborhood organizations for 
leisure time, better leadership in youth group work are good because they 
promote constructive activity, but they are not sufficient in themselves 
to prevent delinquency. To free the individual from the kind of tension 
which is the result of a destroying conflict is the only real prevention. 

This point can hardly be overemphasized by teachers, Teachers are 
trained to respect science, including the social sciences, basic to under- 
standing human relationships. They must resist unscientific attitudes- 
The law, providing punishments ineffective as a cure, redoubles the dose. 
The layman wavers, now supporting the scientific approach, now the 
punitive. It is the teacher who must stress the fact that when children 
behave in abnormal fashion it is because of some real trouble. Most of 
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or mental illness is the 
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the "shocking crimes" could have been prevented by adequate treatment 
of the personality of a child showing symptoms of dangerous tension. 


Tensions in Family Life 

Tensions in family life that produce delinquency have been described 
most recently in a survey! made by the Connecticut Publie Welfare 
Council. Data were collected from 4,035 families of children who became 
delinquent or neglected in 1945. There were 9,434 delinquent or un- 
cared-for children on June 30, 1946, two children out of every hundred 
in the state. Of the delinquents, 85.5 per cent were boys; 14.5 per cent 
were girls. 

It was the merit of this survey to probe more deeply than the frequent 
studies of broken homes for a peculiar kind of family disorganization that 
inflicts distressing tensions upon children. Emotional instability, sex re- 
lationships, alcoholism, violent quarreling, separation, desertion, irregu- 
lar work histories, nonsupport, and parental disinterest were character- 
istic of families that produced these delinquents. In other families there 
appeared no prominent emotional instability, but also no warmth, no ac- 
tive interest in the children, and no observable affection. When parental 
frigidity toward children is combined with dominance or arbitrary dis- 
cipline, the result is a distorted personality, vulnerable to delinquency. 
It is believed that similar studies in other communities would show the 
same picture: 3 to 5 per cent of its familes being chronic cases of disorgan- 
ization and tension, and approximately 30 per cent of the total families 
having symptoms of underlying trouble. It will be from these families 
that the delinquent children will come. . 

In another study a comparison was made of the leadership of one 
hundred teen-age delinquents committed to a correctional school and 
nondelinquent leaders from Franklin High School in Los Angeles.’ The 
groups were equated with respect to economic background, intelligence, 
and health, It was found that both groups contained a majority of homes 
broken by death of one parent, illness, or divorce. Both grou ps were con- 
Spieuous for initiative, energy, resourcefulness, talent in organizing hu- 
man relationship for social action. There were more individuals talented 
In art, music, and handeraft in the delinquent group. The b pra 
factor in the nondelinquents was strong parental interest and satisfac- 


l— l i 
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tion in their offsprings’ activities. Among the delinquents, parental at- 
titudes were critical, distrustful, or indifferent. 


Neighborhood Tensions 


Recognition of tension in neighborhoods is part of the program ar pre- 
vention. Not only should the teacher be aware of what is meant by “areas 
of delinquency”? and participate in movements to reclaim them, but he 
should also observe children subjected to tension due to special cireum- 
stances. Migrants flocking to seasonal agricultural labor or freshly opened 
production plants, massing of women on strike, mobs, carnivals, grent 
conventions, fires, and disasters may bring to children new and unas- 
similated experiences. The sensitive observer discerns in most neighbor- 
hoods fluctuations of “moral climate.” . 

The settlement house in congested areas has furnished a meeting place 
both night and day for children and youth under tension on the city 
streets. When the settlement has had social case work as a part of its 
program, as at Hull House, Chicago, and at Lincoln House, Boston, it has 
reduced the delinquency rate. A similar result has been o 
schools which have adopted a round-th 
epidemics of influenza and plague which fo! 
School in Los Angeles kept open far int 
been classes and activities for adults and 
and holidays in that school, Though t. 
teriorated, overcrowded—a, typical “area of delinquency"—the record 
for delinquency was practically nil for years, ; 

Prevention through constructive activites in neighborhoods is effective 


chiefly when it is based on definite knowledge of individuals and families 
who are under tension and wl 


hen this tension is traced to underlying 
causes. 


bserved in some 
e-clock program. During the 
llowed World War I, the Macy 
o the night. There had always 
children together in the evenings 
he neighborhood was poor, de- 


Racial Minority-Group Tensions 
In case studies of delinquents, it is noted frequently that hatred or 
fear of members of different rac 


inquent's own family in an attempt to 

associate with the "enemy" group, Personality distortion is found on 

both sides of this fence. It may range from frustrations, withdrawal, and 
feelings of inferiority and failure to mental illness. 

These distortions may account for individual acts of delinquency, OF 

whole community uprisings. Many techniques have been developed to 


? Clifford Shaw, Delinquency Areas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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deal with the frustrating aspects of the color-caste system. A few illus- 
trations will serve. 

In LaGrange, Illinois, there was a question of admitting four Negro 
pupils to a high-school-graduation luncheon in a tearoom. The president 
of the Senior class asked the Inter-racial Fellowship Organization for 
assistance. The group gave names of members and friends who wrote to 
the manager and, thus, Negro pupils participated in the graduation 
luncheon for the first time. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, the Civic Unity Committee challenged racial 
segregation in the entire school system. A carefully thought-out plan of 
à combination of court action, citizens’ committee, and teacher support 
made it necessary for the board of education to abolish the segregated 
Lincoln Junior High School. Negro teachers are being assigned to white 
districts for the first time in the history of the city. 

In Gary, Indiana, the American Council on Race Relations, working 
With civic groups, has modified the patterns of discrimination in the 
schools until abolition of segregation has been proposed by the board of 
education for 1947. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference in 1946 declared against 
Segregation inforced by law or custom: “Catholics should join with their 
neighbors in helping to integrate Negro residents on the basis of good 
neighborliness, rather than abandoning à neighborhood into which 


€groes are moving." 


Will W. Alexander has summed up the position of the Protestant 


Churches for an unsegregated church in an unsegregated society. The 
Grinnell General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches in- 
dorsed the stand taken in March, 1946, by the special postwar conference 
of the Federal Council of Churches: “One of the most useful services the 
Churches of this country could perform for our race relations would herio 
announce that they were out to make every local church in this country, 


Where it was ible interracial in its membership.” f 
wien m ET n of the Jim Crow pattern in the 


There has significant dissolutio w patt 5 

etroit amen es the Fell owship Chureh in vere, oq 

ànd similar ones in Baltimore, New York, Washington, i eie : 

“Tancisco, and Berkeley. In some cases, the leadership is pie in M 
he relation of these movements to tension areas has yet t ; 


CEN 
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i Toward Racial Integration,’ 
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atl Report, of Seminar on Negro Problems In 
: si Welfare Conference, 1946, pp- 17 s (merienn Protestant casi. Be 
. Will W. Alex sal Segregation in the Ame: 
You... W. Alexander, Racial Segre! 
ok: Friendship Press, 1946. 
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plored. In the opinion of those who work to combat delingueney in oe 
centers of population, the interracial tensions account for many “ie 
crimes as well as for much personality distortion. It is, therefore, € 
for persons concerned with the prevention of delinquency to know w pere 
solutions are being attempted. In industry, unions, schools, and gove: : 
ment the old patterns are being modified to help solve intergroup ten 
sions. 


Tae Dynamics OF PREVENTION 

The teacher can recognize the sources of contagion as he has been 
taught to do in typhoid and tuberculosis. He can unite in civic groups to 
sponsor family-welfare services. He can help in the early spotting of these 
families when children begin to show tension in school. He can, by teach- 
ing and counseling, spread knowledge of normal family life. 

Adjustment to the job situation is a vital part in a program to prevent 
delinquency.” The war brought a tremendous upsurge of jobs for youth 
and increased purchasing power. There were hectic migrations of young 


workers to various industrial centers. Delinquency of teen-age persons 
reached a peak load in places like Norf 


olk, San Diego, Wichita, and New 
Bedford. 

In New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
control of delinquency was set up as 
ed in part by the city. The mayor 
director, formerly a member of the 
distinguishing features were: a well- 
individual social case work, skille 


an experiment in prevention and 
a Youth Guidance Center, support- 
appointed Mrs. Isabel Winsper the 
Massachusetts Board of Parole. The 
balanced program of group work and 
d vocational guidance when needed, 
community gatherings of labor and management and school authorities, 
joint action in religion and recreation of whites, Negroes, and the Portu- 


guese Bravas, committees of young people to co-operate in law inforce- 
ment with reference to liquor sales 


and prostitution, and finally a happy 
sort of youth center or “Hospitality House,” which served as a clearing- 
house for the many activities under way. The rate of commitments t0 
penal institutions for the tee group had risen, before the establish- 
t; in two years it dropped to 10 per cent. 


7 American Youth Commission, Post War Youth. Employment: A Study of Long- 
Term Trends, Washington: A; 


merican Council on Education, 1943, 
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work, religion, and powerful personal leadership. There was a marked 
use of youth participation, which demonstrated that the leadership 
ability of young delinquents may be diverted to constructive social 
action. 


Various ORIGINS or Community PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 
Local communities come closest to the problems of children. When 
there is not a state planning board, a special council or commission on 
children may have to be formed. Special programs for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency may have many different origins. 


Organization of a State Committee 

The National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency, G. Howland Shaw, President, has adopted the plan of the 
New Jersey State Conference as a model in the hope that other states 
may benefit.5 The organization and operation of this plan provides for a 
case committee, composed of approximately twenty-five persons, broad- 
ly representative of youth-welfare interests. They are appointed by the 
governor and work in co-operation with a state agency, a division of 
Community Services for Delinquency Prevention. The case committee 
appoints the division chairmen who are in charge of the following ac- 
tivities: general youth services; protection of vulnerable youth; eradica- 
tion of harmful influences; services for delinquent and socially handi- 
capped youth. Panel reports are prepared by representative experts who 
Serve as consultants in community organization, home and housing, 
school, church, recreation, police, juvenile court and detention, and treat- 
ment facilities, These panel reports have proved effective tools for citizen 
action. k 

New Jersey is unique in its long history of co-ordinated administration 
under a central board of control of agencies and institutions for the so- 
cially handicapped. This integration makes for a unified approach to 
delinquency. Consequently, in this community, a program of prevention 
has evolved that can be used as a model for other states. 


The Survey as Preliminary to Organization 
For communities unaccustomed to action in delinquency prevention, 
a survey is a good starting point. The preliminary survey should include: 


1. Facts concerning the children and youth of the commun ity taken, before 
courts for delinquency, or known by social agencies working in this field, 


and the correlation and interpretation of these facts. 


boxer a $i t 
* Accent on Youth (National Conference of Juvenile Agencies), Vol. I, No. 1, 


June, 1947, 
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2. A statement of social resources in the neighborhoods and their accessibility 
to the children who need them. 


3. A review of the legislation in behalf of delinquent children and consideration 
of revisions and additions needed. 


4. A drive for appropriations from public or private funds to meet the needs. 

5. Formulations of programs of social action, protection to children, and specific 
services such as health clinics, child-guidance services, social service, educa- 
tion, recreation, employment, foster-home care, religious education, and other 
necessary services. 


6. Report of findings of the survey to the public through the channels of press, 
radio, movies, and conferences. 


A Juvenile Tragedy as the Origin of a Project 

Sometimes projects originate with a tragedy. Juvenile delinquency 
does not wait for a survey. In December, 1944, a boy of sixteen in the 
“juvenile tank" of the Seattle County jail, whose offense was running 
away to join the Army, was killed by torture by his cellmates. After the 
initial shock and investigation, the Washington State Legislative Interim 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency was set up. A study of conditions 
was made in thirty-seven counties. The National Probation Association 
set up a state-wide service. The outdated juvenile court law, which was 
found to be inadequate for child protection and thus responsible for the 
tragedy, was amended. New detention facilities, new clinics, and the in- 
tegration of the school system with the entire plan were the results. 

New Use of Old Facilities 

Sometimes a community discovers a new use for an old instrumentality. 
In San Francisco, the old Parental School has been reorganized to be- 
come the Parent- Guidance Center. This is a marked improvement over 
the disciplinary, or truant, school because it secures parent-child par- 
ticipation, Classes and counseling for “problem parents" have been set 
up. Individual children are referred to clinics if they show behavior dis- 
orders. Family guidance is offered by consultants from social agencies 
invited to the Parent- Guidance Center. 

In Flint, Michigan, a new juvenile detention home is using its facilities 
to serve as a laboratory and interchange of information with the public 
schools, Throughout Michigan the clinies that serve children, the De- 
partment of Correction, the courts, and the public schools are united in 
a concerted action to discover and treat the earliest symptoms of de- 
linquency. 

Charleston, South Carolina, has approached the problem through the 
tensions revealed in the domestic-relations court and related agencies. 


The findings are interpreted to counselors who try to deal constructively 
with the children of disorganized homes. 
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Boston has a Citizenship Training Class for young boys on probation 
from the Juvenile Court. They are required to attend daily after school 
or work. The effect is not only to lower commitment rate to the reform 
schools, but to influence their companions and gangs. The school is fi- 
nanced as a private social agency. It has skilled teachers and is aided by 
the Judge Baker Child Guidance Center. 


Types or SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


State Youth Authorities 


Special programs for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquen- 
cy have been described in published sources (see bibliography at end of 
chapter). For example, one issue of the Survey Midmonthly® presents 
practical suggestions from thirty communities in which useful ways of 
dealing with some aspects of delinquency have been developed. Pro- 
grams have been set up on the state and national as well as on the local 
level; in rural as well as urban areas. 

Noteworthy among all community organizations for prevention is the 
California Youth Authority.'? It operates over the affairs of problem 
youth and maintains control long enough and flexibly enough to ac- 
complish results. Recent surveys of Oakland and Santa Barbara, shortly 
to be published by the National Probation Association, give an excellent 
illustration of a community in action to prevent delinquency. 

California’s Youth Authority holds under its protection all youthful 
offenders, save capital-punishment cases. It conducts panels on preven- 
tion, using current delinquency records, as teaching material for the dis- 
covery of community assets and liabilities in social resources. It unites 
police, school teachers, clergy, state officials, and key citizens into group 
action. It has authority to place a youth on probation, or to commit him 
to an institution, or to parole. It secures co-operation from the colleges 
and universities of the state for diagnosis and treatment suggestions. Of 
particular interest is the development of self-governed camps which may 
be compared to schools of forestry. Since the establishment of the Youth 
Authority, the commitment of teen-age boys to California prisons has 
been reduced 65 per cent. 

Two other states, New York and Wisconsin, have established youth 
authorities, In New York there is no integration with the schools or so- 
cial agencies; the control is within the legal framework of courts and in- 


? “Good Ideas at Work,” Survey Midmonthly, LXXX (March, 1944), 84. 

1? The California Youth Authority, 995 Market Street, San F'rancisco 3, publishes 
Community Organization for Youth Services, which describes the administration and 
implementation of a Youth Act which is the model for youth legislation now pending 


in a number of states. 
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stitutions. Its provisions extend only to certain offenses committed by 
youth over sixteen years of age—the juvenile-court age. In Wisconsin the 
jurisdiction covers all misdemeanors and most felonies. In its work in the 
field of probation, it co-operates with the public schools and social 
agencies. 


Nation-wide Programs 


To unite all federal, state, municipal, and private organizations in the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, a national conference 
was held in Washington in November, 1946. Eight hundred representa- 
tive leaders took part in the discussions, which are now available in fif- 
teen reports." Principles of action for the social treatment of delinquent 
juveniles and effective instruments for prevention were set forth in the 
fields of school and teacher responsibility, social case work and group 
work, child-guidance clinics, home responsibility, community co-ordina- 
tion, recreation, church responsibility, juvenile-court administration, 
police, and juvenile institutions. Nothing so comprehensive has appeared 
before. In these reports the opportunities for immediate constructive 
work under guidance and the need for adult understanding of the causes 
of juvenile delinquency and for aggressive action to secure conditions for 
child welfare are constantly stressed, It is significant that our children, 
sixteen to twenty-one, are only an eighth of our population, but they 
furnish a fifth of our criminals. 

Another nation-wide project and plan of action grew out of the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in Wartime, the chairman of which was 
Leonard W. Mayo, President of the Child Welfare League of America.'? 
The limitations of existing child-welfare programs of health services, edu- 
cation, and guidance are clearly stated. The Social Security Act of 1938 
authorized federal aid to a few localities lacking the actual necessities for 
child care. However, the annual appropriation for grants to the states 
($1,510,000) and the fact that only about four hundred counties, out of 
approximately three thousand, are employing child-welfare workers, 


show how unrealistic is our attack upon delinquency, 


Programs Developed by Boards of Education 
Some boards of education have started 


to meet citizens’ growing demand o; 
The following account from Quine 


programs of social adjustment 
n the schools to prevent delinquency. 
y, Illinois, is furnished by Henry B. 


"On sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


? Building the Future for Children and Youth. Children’s Bureau Publication 310. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, April, 1946. 
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Hockamack, Supervisor of Juvenile Protection in the Quincy Public 
Schools.! 

The Seventy-ninth Illinois General Assembly passed a law in 1941 to 
assist districts periodically to establish social-adjustment programs. The 
State reimburses school districts that have an approved program of de- 
linquency prevention under the supervision of the Department of Special 
Education for Exceptional Children. This reimbursement runs about one 
million dollars a year. 

In the Quincy program the first approach was on a classroom basis. 
Individual counseling was added for maladjusted pupils. This plan is 
based upon the sound principle that each child is permitted to remain in 
normal school activities. The program has now been enlarged to reveal 
incipient cases of maladjustment. While the major emphasis remains 
upon the provision of the socializing experience necessary for the whole- 
some development of youth, the school has joined the total community 

` effort to combat the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

An annual survey is made within the school for information from each 
teacher regarding those children in danger of becoming socially malad- 
justed. Effort is made to give social treatment promptly. A newspaper 
file is kept of all items regarding juvenile offenses dealt with by police and 
courts, Police-department reports are sent to the school. The state at- 
torney's office both gives and receives information. An interested citizen- 
ry assists in forwarding to the juvenile protection office information re- 
garding individuals and conditions in the community. Volunteers, under 
the leadership of social agencies, carry on treatment programs. The 
merit of the Quincy system is that the maladjusted child becomes the 
object of concern, study, and corrective treatment at the earliest oppor- 
tune time. There are frequent conferences of teachers, youth-serving 
agencies, and consultants from special services. There is constant atten- 
tion to community education so that steps will be taken to protect all 
youth and to provide the facilities to promote health and well-being. Of 
the 114 cases in the latter half of 1946 requiring skilled services to pre- 
vent delinquency, fifty-seven remained in school, seventeen were placed 
in employment, and only one was sent to a reformatory; the remainder 


were in foster homes or private institutions. 
Programs Developed by Churches 


Archbishop Richard Cushing of the Roman Catholic Church has or- 
ganized in Boston a delinquency-prevention service uniting counselors 


13 For more detail, see Vernon L. Nickell, Report of Second Annual Conference on 
Special Education of the Socially Maladjusted held September 27, 1946. Springfield, 
Illinois: Department of Public Instruction. 
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from the clergy, youth clubs, social agencies, and heads of correctional 
institutions. The lay volunteer is a prominent feature of this movement ; 
a group of citizens is on day or night call to minister to unfortunate 
youth. Counseling services to families and adolescents is a new feature of 
this undertaking. It has been largely financed by club groups of privi- 
leged Catholic youth. The humanistic personality of the Archbishop is 
an important factor in the popularity of this movement. In some sections 


of old Boston the drop in the delinquency rate has been described by the 
police as startling. 


Small-Town and Rural Plans 

The various activities along the line of delinquency prevention, car- 
ried on in scores of communities in small towns and rural areas, depend 
to some degree upon facilities for meetings. Grange centers, 4-H Club 
buildings, and agricultural college extension headquarters often serve as 
the starting point. Activities thus far developed usually seek to center 
in the school. In some areas, unfortunately, the school is very much an 
institution apart, end there is little support for the special programs 
even from the teachers. 

Delinquency in small towns and rural areas is usually of two kinds, 
that which first appears as personal tension and leads, as soon as dis- 
covered, to migration to cities or other communities where it is swallowed 
up; and that which remains isolated and untreated until it is recognized 
as a problem by the community and may even become as celebrated as 
the Kallikaks or the Jukes. 

Perhaps the chief problem in rural and small-town life is lack of a 
place to go for fellowship." That young people flock to places which offer 
commercial entertainment can frequently be attributed to a lack of bet- 
ter places to go. For youth, social facilities are essential. Some neighbor- 
hoods are resourceful. One mothers’ club co-operated with the youth in 
securing and fixing up an abandoned country church. In a small town a 
long-closed bank was secured. In another town use was found for a jail 
so dilapidated as to be condemned, but youth were able to renovate it. 
Rural America is better off in facilities than it was two decades ago, but 
many sections still have no suitable place for community gatherings. 

Special problems exist among the eleven million youth in the villages 
and on the farms in rural America. The American Youth Commission 
formed its Rural Advisory Committee in 1938. Nearly a hundred studies 
were then available, largely from the colleges of agriculture, which often 


1 This discussion and some illustrations are taken from a survey prepared by 
Edmund deS. Brunner, Working with Rural Youth. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1942. k 
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used youth themselves as field workers. Some communities had already 
realized how complex were the problems disclosed by the surveys. 
Schools, churches, community clubs, and agencies had organized proj- 
ects, but there was no definite leadership and no continuity.” 

'The Rural Advisory Committee was finally committed to experimen- 
tal work in five states. The objective was to assist projects already under 
way for the general care and education of rural youth. No single aspect 
of youth’s needs was stressed, but major emphasis was placed on local 
co-operation and the use of local leadership and resources. The states 
selected were Virginia, Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio. In Georgia 
the program was led largely by students from the State University. Some 
work was done also in the Tennessee Valley Authority. The project was 
carried on for thirty months. The summary of the project made by the 
American Youth Commission still remains the best expression of the 
needs of countless youth in rural areas. 

Growing out of this experiment were programs organized in fifteen 
counties and well over a hundred local communities. Observers of the 
work in the field believed that a technique was established in rural areas 
for social action on social problems. Co-operative youth councils and 
institutes sponsored by colleges on the theme ‘‘Building Rural Commu- 
nities’ developed a local awareness of the problem, which is the primary 
consideration in any program to prevent delinquency. The use of tools 
now readily available from national, state, and local resources makes a 


S 


program of prevention possible. 


SUMMARY or Procepures LikELy To Be Founn UsEFUL 
IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Among the procedures that may be effectively employed in special 
programs and projects for the prevention and control of delinquency are 
the following: 

Enlightened counseling based on competent diagnosis. No community is too 
poor to make a study of the children who need help. 

Study of families who appear in courts and mental hospitals and who are 
referred to social agencies with a view to discovering how many of the children 


are suffering from emotional tension. , , 
Survey of community resources, deficiencies, and aggressive detrimental con- 


ditions. 
Co-ordinated councils in which teachers, families, and youth participate. 


5 E, L. Kirkpatrick, Guideposts for Rural Youth. Washington: Americar Council 


on Education, 1940. 
16 The Georgia Rural Youth Council Bulletin of the University of Georgia, XLII 


(April, 1942). 
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Social action to relieve tensions aroused in areas where race and caste dis- 
crimination exist. . . l 

Development of a state-wide juvenile court system, which acts as a clearing- 
house for delinquency, as a laboratory for research and training, and as a source 
of information to those interested in prevention. 

Active planning and participation in civic responsibility by youth. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Community programs to prevent delinquency should be founded on 
concepts of the origins of delinquent behavior, A corrupt environment 
and shortage of economic, educational, and recreational resources are 
factors in the development of delinquency but not its origin. Workers in 
the field of delinquency, like those in the field of public health, must at- 
tempt to remove sources of contagion and build resistance in individuals. 

Inso far as mental health is improved, creative interests are roused, and 
habits of social response are developed for all children, progress will be 
made toward the solution of our problem of delinquency. But it is a fatal 
mistake to rely on any forms of social treatment for the delinquent until 
we have reached his personal problem, his unique anxieties, sufferings, 
and distortions. 

The attention of social workers has never been focused cle 
task of the prevention of delinquency 
who founded juvenile courts, gay 
reorientation toward child-savin 
The “bitter cry of children" 
but no social action has been 


arly on the 
until recently. Social-work leaders, 
e warning, as did Jane Addams, that a 
gis the only way to save us from disaster. 
has had its interpreter in each generation, 
taken to make their cries unnecessary. Ef- 
fective action in one's own home town is the only possible basis for the 
creation of state and national programs for delinquency prevention. The 
task of prevention cannot be wholly delegated to experts and officials. It 
is benefited by leadership, but its essence is individual responsibility. 
Science identifies the cure" requires persons who 
d judgment and wisdom. 

ools ean do is to resist the re- 
n that demands vengeance on 
4s symptomatic of personality 
n who have been subjected to 
ing of prevention, A respect for 


attempts to use coercion where only th 
and religion can avail. 


"Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1909. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PREPARING TEACHERS TO MEET THE 
PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY! 


Ronznr J. Havicuursr 
Committee on Human Development 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


In the preceding chapters, teachers, well qualified by personality and 
preparation, have been considered to be the foundation of the school’s 


program for preventing delinquency The selection and training of these 
teachers is the concern of this chapter. 


THREE PORTRAITS OF TEACHERS 
Miss Banks teaches the eighth grade. She is a large, tall woman in her 
middle thirties, good looking in an icy way. In her class there is no fool- 
ishness, for she rules with an iron hand. To some of her pupils she is a 
cool, even-tempered, and benevolent despot; to others, especially some 
of the boys, she is a cold and rigid drill-mistress. These boys do not like 
her. In fact, they hate her. 


Miss Banks was strictly reared by ultrarespectable parents. Her at- 
tachment to them has rem 


dominating man and who demands fait’ 


; have long since left home to make their own 
lives. For them and for her parents Miss Banks has indeed sacrificed 
much, including the chance to marry. Twice she has declined offers of 
marriage, both times after careful consideration, 


She was a superior student in a near. 
in her very first school job. She has h 
that plague so many young teachers. 
parents she could get better jobs in 


-by teachers’ college and a success 
ad none of the discipline problems 
If she did not have to stay with her 
other towns. In her home town she 


1 The following persons advised the author in the 
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Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; Lester Dix, 
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Intercultural Education, New York City; Edward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 
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preparation of this chapter and 
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will probably become a principal—unless the small group of "anti- 
Banks" parents gets to work and heads her off before long. These are 
parents whose children have feared and hated her. One of the meeker 
boys in her room said: 

I wish that old Banks would leave. Gosh, I just hate her. Really, I don't think 
there's a boy or girl in all junior high that likes her. She is mean to all the boys. 

She is always picking on Jack McGuire. If he just says a word or wiggles or 
does anything she yells, ‘Go to the office.’ She cracked him pretty bad, too, a 
couple of times. Sometime, if she doesn’t watch out, someone’s going to get mad 
at her and it will be just too bad. Jack could do it, too. 

She got mad at me once and hit me across the face. She bent my glasses all 
crooked. I couldn’t see a thing. 

Another boy reported to his shop teacher that he just couldn’t stand 
Miss Banks any longer. He was going to ''sock" her. The shop teacher 
consulted the principal, and they took this boy out of her class. But Jack 
McGuire stayed on and conducted an undercover battle with her 
throughout the year. He had twisted the arm of another woman teacher 
the year before and had been whipped for it by the principal. Consequent- 
ly, he was not openly belligerent toward Miss Banks. Jack was a good 
student when he tried to work, but school had little to offer him, and his 
parents did not try to keep him at his studies. As soon as he became four- 
teen, they permitted him to drop out of school and get a job. 

Miss Banks feels the hostility of some of her pupils and a few of the 
but she shrugs it off. She knows she is in the right. If she could 
would say, "The world owes me some- 
life, but other people don’t seem to ap- 
derstand how much I have sacrificed ; 
r understand it. All my pupils should 
ve to put up with kids like 


parents, 
Speak her unspoken mind, she 
thing. I've been perfect all my 
preciate it. They don't seem to un 
not even my own father and mothe 
treat me as a perfect person. I should not ha’ 


Jack McGuire.” i . 
She should never have become a teacher. She is entirely out of sym- 


pathy with teaching. She has no sympathy with children and their prob- 
lems and simply cannot work in the kind of relationship that must exist 


between good teachers and pupils. 


Mr. Frame teaches general science and biology in high school. In ap- 
pearance he is just about average—not tall, not short, not anything in 
particular, One could hardly say whether he is thirty or forty. The only 
unusual thing about him is his liking for neckties of bright color and loud 
pattern, These are noticed by a few of the girls in his classes, but most 
Pupils go through his courses and forget both him and the stuff he teaches 


in less than the usual time. 
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With his two children and his wife, whom he met asa f ellow = 
his first school, he lives in a small house on the “wrong side of town. T e 
house and yard get a good deal of his attention. W hen he is not aol 
ing about the place, he can usually be found lying on a daybed a t Ye 
parlor, reading mystery stories. Mr. Frame complains of his health but is 
never ill enough to miss school. " 

Perhaps he lacks self-confidence. That is what his college teachers usen 
to say of him. (He was just an average student in a small college.) They 
thought that he drifted into teaching because there was no other white- 
collar job he could get without competing for it. Whether he will stay in 
teaching depends on his luck in the insurance business, which he has re- 
cently taken up as a summer occupation. However, he does not push his 
selling very aggressively, and the company may drop him if they can find 
a more successful salesman. 

Frame's own childhood was uneventful—perhaps too little marked by 
attention from his father and mother, who gave their affection more fully 
to his older brother, a brighter and more outgoing person. His father, who 
was a mail carrier, kept the boys in school and sent them to college but 


let them grow up in their own way while he spent his own spare time at 
the Odd Fellows clubroom. 


As a teacher, Frame uses the 
that some pupils will do well 
while "the dumb ones couldn 
with them? In other words, 
tance of education or of the t 
is as if he said to himself, “N, 
anybody else. I could have 
so hard. Anything I c 
thing to do." 

Consequently, Frame avoi 
teaching meaningful to boys : 
tal tasks. In biology it never occurs to hi 
youngsters understand and accept the disqui 
adolescence is bring 
him, is 568 pages i 
record. 

At least half of the pupils in Frame's classes are 
in the next two or three years. Whether they 
and what they get out of their courses will d 
tions with him and their other te: 
Tom Simpson, who finds à doze 
school to every one that exists in 


“take it or leave it" technique. He knows 
no matter what he does as their teacher, 
't learn anything, anyway." Why bother 
Mr. Frame is not convinced of the impor- 
eacher's place in the educational scheme. It 
obody cares about me and I don’t care about 
a good time out of life if I didn't have to work 
an do to make life easier for myself is the right 


ing too early to some, too late 


to others. Biology, to 
n a textbook, plus exercises 


and tests to correct and 


going to quit school 
stay and finish high school 
epend largely on their rela- 
chers. A good many of them ure like 
n interesting things to do outside of 
school and who says to his girl friend, 
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“What can you learn from a zero sign like that guy Frame? He don’t 
care whether we learn anything and he don’t eare whether we care about 
learning. I’ve got more important things to do than sit in front of him 


every day." 


Miss King teaches English in the high school. With her gray hair, 
glasses, and thin figure she is the typical school teacher. Perhaps she 
smiles more easily than the average teacher, but her alert, keen glance 
teaches the loafer and the mischief-maker that she means business. Why 
she is so popular with all kinds of pupils is something of a mystery to the 
principal and to the other teachers, who are slightly envious of her. They 
do not understand why so many of her former pupils drop in to talk 
things over with her or call her on the telephone to tell her about them- 
selves and their good or bad luck. 

Her father is a successful lawyer, and she was reared in the town where 
she teaches. Her family friends don't quite know what to make of some 
of her ideas, but they do know that she was well brought up and that her 
influence on all kinds of people has been good. Miss King was the baby 
of the family. With her older brother and sister busy getting married and 
starting their own families, she came home from college in her vacations 
and looked after the house or went traveling with her mother and father. 
In the years just before World War I, when she was a fashionable young 
lady, she drove a Chalmers touring car and was much sought after by the 
young men. To one of them she became engaged just before he went 
against the Germans. He was somehow changed when 
id not resume their friendship. Later he went 


al. 


Overseas to fight 
he came back, and they cot 


to pieces and is now in a state hospit . 

Meanwhile, Miss King taught school—at first in the sixth grade and 
then in high school. As the years slipped past, she found to her surprise 
that she was becoming an old maid. Unwilling to accept this "fate," she 
went away to an eastern college and took a Master's degree. There she 
had a course on “Personality and Adjustment" that opened to her 
startled gaze the whole universe of human behavior and human relation- 
ships and helped her achieve a satisfactory understanding of herself and 
her emotions. There she also made friends with another young woman 
with whom she traveled for a year in Europe. Then she returned home 
and took up teaching where she had left off. To her relief she found the 
boys and girls of the town very enjoyable, while many of her former pu- 
pils, now young adults, welcomed her back with such enthusiasm that 
she soon forgot her uncertainty about life. ' i 

From this time she grew in her teaching and in her enjoyment of 
teaching. She found to her pleasure that the high-school boys were at- 
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tracted to her. They told her their ambitions and, when they got into 
trouble, they asked her advice. The girls, too, came to her with such 
problems as whether to have a career or to get married, whether to drop 
out of school to help at home, and how to determine what is right in boy- 
girl relations. . . - 
In her dealings with pupils she had one measuring stick for every- 
body and every problem. “Are you being true to yourself?" she would 
ask. “Are you making of yourself the kind of person you want to be? 
She did not expect the same kind of work from all people or the same de- 
cisions about what was right and important. But while she was tolerant 
of a variety of standards and goals, she made people know that she ex- 
pected the best from everyone. . 
Miss King's concept of herself is that of one who can afford to give 
freely because she is sure that she will receive freely. She is friendly and 
comfortable in dealing with children of all kinds of families, high or low 
in social status. Secure in her own social position as well as sure that she 


will be respected and loved, she can accept all kinds of people and see the 
best in them. 


Tue Aims or TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE PROBLEMS or DELINQUENCY 
The aim of the teacher-training institution should be to select and train 
people like Miss King. Selection is as important as training; what they 
are as well as what they know determines whether teachers will be good 
at dealing with the problems of delinquency. Probably no amount or 
kind of training would make Miss Banks a good teacher for poorly ad- 
justed or delinquent youngsters. Unless her personality is fundamentally 


changed, she will continue to dominate her pupils and to make them hate 
school and hate her and th 


Frame might improve somew! 
teacher are more those of omissi 
cause of his weak personality, can hardly exert much influence on the 
personalities of the boys and gi 

Teaching that w. 
less than good teac 
liar personal qualit 
er anywhere and i 


ple to be trained in special ways for 
ncy but, rather, for the large number 
hers. Of this large number a few may 
ygiene more intensively so as to fit 
ors or visiting teachers; but their work 


of people who will make good teac 
study delinquency and mental h 
themselves for positions as counsel: 
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must be backed by good teaching in the classroom if it is to become ef- 
fective. 
Once the institution has done a good job of selection, it will try to do 
four things for all of its prospective teachers: 
1. Help them understand the causes of delinquency. 
2. Help them learn how to prevent delinquency. 
3. Help them learn how to treat delinquent behavior. 
4. Help them make a better personal adjustment so that they will not have a 
need to dominate or otherwise hurt children. 


For teachers already in service who have not had these kinds of help, 
the teacher-training institution in its courses for experienced teachers 
should aim to do these same four things. 

These are “musts” for the good teacher, regardless of his subject or 
the age level at which he teaches. There is no teacher who does not have 
to deal with problems of behavior in some form. As the first chapters have 
made clear, delinquency may be found in any group of children, no mat- 
ter how carefully they are selected from a social or economic point of 
view. The delinquent is one who, not finding in his own home, neighbor- 
hood, or school comfortable or adequate material for his own growth, de- 
velops aggressive means of expressing his reactions to his frustrations. 
There are many children who, by this definition, come close to delin- 
quency, and every teacher will have to teach some of them. ; 

Beyond its primary responsibility to help every teacher cope with the 
Situations leading to and growing out of delinquency, the teacher-train- 
ing institution may give the necessary special training to visiting teach- 
ers, counselors, and others who require highly developed techniques for 
work with individual delinquent and problem children. 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


At a time when teachers are being paid a disgraceful pittance and 
Many classrooms are closed for lack of teachers, it seems absurd to think 
of selecting people for this job. How can the profession select its new 
members when it has to go out and beg people to join? But the faith of 
the American people in education will eventually bring about a better 


economie situation for the teacher, and then the teacher-training insti- 
tutions will have more applicants than they can take. 

When that time comes it will not be easy to select the best from among 
the applicants. The best minds might be selected with some degree of 
accuracy, but selection of the best personalities, though equally impor- 
tant, is far more difficult. What are the best personalities for teaching? 


Ow early can desirable personality characteristics be recognized with 
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assurance? To what extent can these characteristics be developed after 
the candidate comes to college? These questions define an area of re- 
search which takes high place in importance among the problems of edu- 
cation, but very nearly last place in the amount and quality of the re- 
search that has been done. 
Just a few personality characteristics may be put down as the begin- 


ning of a list of qualities necessary for the good teacher in his attack on 
delinquency: 


1. The teacher should be reasonably outgoing toward the social world around him. 


He should be interested in people, sensitive to their moods and attitudes. 
2. The teacher should be one who gives as well 


with others. He should be generous and w; 
3. The teacher should be easy enough in h 
that he can respect pupils who are easy i 
That is, the teacher should not be so pair 
accept others who are less conscientious. 


^. The teacher should have a permissive attitude toward behavior which is 
merely unconventional and does not go against fundamental moral principles. 


However, this does not imply that the teacher should himself be unconven- 
tional in his behavior, 


5. The teacher should have a 
but should combine these 


as receives in his relationships 
armhearted. 

is own demands upon himself so 
n their demands upon themselves. 
nfully conscientious that he cannot 


strong moral sense, and positive moral convictions, 
convictions with a broad and sympathetic under- 


who looks for their weak points. 


hat methods there are for a 
ery prospective teacher. Perhaps very few 
er college at the age of eighteen could be 
shown to lack these and other desirable at 


be denie 
course, Probably such selection 


) as takes place for the next decade or two 
will be made largely during the college program rather than at its begin- 
ning. Certainly, the candidates for teac hing should be evaluated as to 
personal qualifications during thei 


be discouraged from going into 


the Profession, even though the quality 
of their academic work is above question, 


personality assessment of ey 
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Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Whatever is taught to the majority of teachers about delinquency and 
mental hygiene must form part of the core program of teacher training; 
it must be embodied in courses such as educational psychology, child 
development, educational sociology, guidance, and methods and practice 
of teaching. There will hardly be room in the programs of most prospec- 
tive teachers for special courses in delinquency prevention. 

This conclusion would probably be accepted by most people who know 
the nature of the professional program in education and the pressures to 
which the required core courses are subjected. However, to find out 
whether this view of the matter squares with actual practice, a brief ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to the heads of about ninety teacher-training 
institutions. The list was compiled from American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, published by the American Council on Education. The writer se- 
lected institutions of good repute which represented a broad geographical 
spread. One of the questions was, “Do you offer courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers which devote as much as 50 per cent of their time to de- 
linquency and closely associated problems?" 

Of sixty-nine responses to this question, forty-eight said, “No,” and 
twenty-one said, “Yes.” Probably a number of those who said, “No,” were 
limiting themselves to offerings in the department of education, while 
several of those who said, “Yes,” listed courses in the departments of so- 
ciology or psychology. A reasonable estimate might be that half of these 
institutions offer at least one course which devotes a major part of its 


time to delinquency. " 

Another question read: "Are any of these courses generally required 

or expected of a large group of students? If so, which ones, and which 
groups of students?” 

The answers to this question showed that not one of those courses was 

h, though a few of them were 


required of all students preparing to teac 
elected by a substantial minority of such students. However, several of 


the courses listed were required of students preparing to be visiting 
teachers. For example, Wayne University offers three courses in educa- 
tion and one in social work which deal with mental hygiene or delin- 
quency, from which visiting teachers and guidance majors are expected 
to select one or more. The University of Louisville offers a course in 
Juvenile delinquency which is required for students taking the special 
curriculum leading to a Master’s degree in education for visiting teachers. 

To summarize, probably not more than half of the institutions which 
train teachers offer any course which devotes as much as half of its time 
to the subject of delinquency. No institution in the sample under in- 
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vestigation requires such a course in the preparation of the ordinary 
classroom teacher. However, such courses are usually required of people 
who are preparing for special assignments as visiting teachers or coun- 
selors. While courses dealing with delinquency are not required of stu- 
dents preparing to teach, the number of such courses offered as electives 
seems to be increasing slowly ; this is indicated by statements from several 
colleges that they are about to add courses of this sort to their programs. 

It follows from this survey of present practice that the ordinary teach- 
er will study the subject of delinquency, if he studies it at all, within the 
broader setting of educational psychology, child development, and meth- 
ods of teaching. Far from being undesirable, however, this procedure has 
enough favorable aspects to recommend it as perh 
teach about delinquency. It practically forces the t 
make the subject a part of the teaching of the normal person’s adjust- 
ment and thus insures that it will avoid the mistake of setting delinquen- 
cy off to one side as a very special and unusual problem, 

If there is to be no special course in the study of delinquency but the 
prospective teacher is to learn about this subject in his regular teacher- 
training courses, then the orthodox courses of the teacher-training cur- 


riculum must be modified. The teacher-training program should contain 
the following new elements: 


aps the best way to 
raining institution to 


Teach the Basic Principles of Mental Hygiene 


The preceding chapters, especially the first and second, have dealt at 
length with delinquency as a kind of maladaptive behavior on the part 
of a child who is having difficulty in growing up. To understand and deal 
with this kind of delinquency, the teacher must know the basic facts 


about the adjustments and motivations of individuals. Such facts may 
easily go into a course in educa 


Under some such title as “Adj 


ersonal growth has been thwarted may 
linquent” 
some of his immediate needs, ev 


destructive. Then these adjustm 
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behavior of the “normal” child apply as well to the out-and-out delin- 
quent. 

There should also be study of “real” delinquents. Suitable materials 
will be found in some of the published cases or in unpublished case studies 
found in the files of most university guidance clinics or schools of social 
work, 

The teachers of courses in educational psychology and child develop- 
ment will need to put themselves in close contact with psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, and workers in community agencies and special schools in 
order to see delinquency from their points of view as well as to get mate- 
rials for teaching. This is a challenge to faculty members of teacher- 
training institutions. They should learn and transmit something of the 
case-work technique which has been useful in the child-guidance clinic. 


Teach about Cultural Differences in American Society 


There is a kind of spurious delinquency which is no more than normal 
behavior scen from a foreign point of view. For example, in a society 
which has a national lottery and where lotteries are recognized as ac- 
ceptable means of securing money for churches and for charitable pur- 
poses, law-abiding citizens purchase lottery tickets. Yet another society 
may regard this as immoral if not actually delinquent behavior. In fact, 
practically every social group has acceptable forms of risking money for 
large gains while at the same time it condemns other forms of gambling. 
The child from the slums who risks his pennies on a “numbers” ticket 
may be branded as delinquent by à teacher who will go to a horse race 
and buy a two-dollar ticket on a horse he has never seen, without con- 
sidering himself a delinquent. Or a minister of the Gospel may preach 
against the “policy racket,” betting on the horses, playing cards for 
money, and playing bingo, condemning all these things while he himself 
speculates on the stock market with the lowest possible margin pay- 
ments. Thus, middle-class teachers and ministers may condemn certain 
behavior among their lower-class pupils as immoral while they look at 
other basically similar behavior among middle-class pupils and parents 


as quite moral. ; . ] ; 
n the ios part of American society, especially, there isa [e eig 
ation of mores or accepted moral codes as à penult of which "s children of 
certain ethnic and lower-class groups learn a slum" or lower-class 
culture which includes a good deal of delinquent behavior as judged by 
middle-class standards. On the other hand, middle-class children learn 
certain habits which are definitely obnoxious to lower-class people— 
such as excessive timidity, lack of fighting spirit, sünginess with their 


Possessions. 
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To complicate matters further, there are many middle-class values and 
ideals which, embodied in laws, enjoy at least a verbal acceptance 
throughout the community. For example, respect for other peoples 
property, which is ingrained into the behavior of the middle-class a 
dren, is to a degree enforced by law upon all people. Hence a slum-dwell- 
ing child learns to pay lip-service to certain principles of honesty, even 
though he absorbs the technique and gets the rewards of stealing as part 
of his slum heritage. . 

But the fact that stealing is considered much more delinquent in 
middle-class than in lower-class circles can be verified by observation of 
child training in the two social groups. When the middle-class child 
steals, either from his mother's pocketbook or from the nearest five-and- 
ten-cent store, as most middle-class children do sooner or later, he is 
made so uncomfortable by his father and mother and other members of 
the family that he learns not to do that again—unless he has a severe and 
chronie emotional disturbance to which the stealing is related. But when 
a lower-class child steals, punishment is much less frequent and less 
severe. His parents may punish him or they may overlook the matter. If 
he does receive a punishment, there is usually nothing extraordinary 
about it; it is one of a long series which he has learned to accept as part of 
life. It is, therefore, less effective with him than with a middle-class 
child. 

The following conversation 
dwelling boy on the sub 
living in a “delinquent” 


, She was able to observe them and get them 


t certain things which they did, even 
though they knew that these things were frowned upon by middle-class 
people. Don was twelve years old, a very attractive-appearing boy, good 
humored and appealing, especially to women, His teachers all liked him 


"because of his big blue eyes" and his “wavy hair." It was only when 
they learned that he was a truant and a thief that their liking for him 
wore thin. The young lady, v e shall call Kay, was sitting alone 


whom w 
with Don in his family’s living room in a four-room flat in a squalid tene- 
ment building. 


Don was sitting on the floor, rubbing his rollerskates with a piece of cloth 
torn from an old flannel pajama sui 


“Do you like to skate, Don?” asked Kay. 
“Sure, and Mother said I can go out tonight.” 
“Will you go rollerskating tonight?” 
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“Maybe, or maybe I'll go some place with the kids in my gang.” 

“You mean the Wildcats? What do you do when you go out with the Wildcats?" 

“Oh, sometimes we go raiding, and sometimes we pick fights. We do all sorts 
of things. Gosh, I remember one time last summer the cops was after us. We'd 
been stealing reflectors off cars—you know, them little things that hold the license 
plate on the car? Well, we took a flock of those. Then we started down to the 
museum. Well, the cops in squad car 44 was after us, and they're awful mean. 
So we saw them coming and we threw all the reflectors in the bushes. They 
stopped us and said, "Where are all the reflectors, boys?’ and we said, ‘What 
reflectors?’ and they said, "We must have the wrong boys, then.’ 

“Well, then we went down into the cafeteria in the museum and was stealing 
the salt and pepper shakes off the tables. Well, the cops came after us and they 
took us all into a real dark room and tried to scare us. But me and two other boys 
was in there and we saw a door they forgot to lock so we ducked out and beat it 
home. The next day we went back for the reflectors and then we sold them. We 
got about three dollars for them and then we went out and spent the money. 
And boy! Did we have a time! That was the best time I ever had in my life. 
We had sodas and candy and everything." 

“Well, how do you learn how to do this stealing?" Kay asked. 

“Well,” said Don, “you pick out some guy who's good at it and you go with 
him and you watch him and then you go out and try it, too. Only one thing, 
you got to be careful not to make any noise. Gee, you know Bennie Wilson? 
Well, him and another boy, they snatch pocketbooks.” 


“How do they do it?” MP 
“Well, you see a lady with a buggy and there's her purse lying in front of the 


buggy. She turns around for a minute to light a cigarette or something and then 
they'll snatch the purse and run into a hallway and wait until she goes past. 
“Gee, I remember one time I found a pocketbook down on Fifty-fifth. It had 
a solid gold thing on it with an initial, no identification number or anything. 
Solid gold! Beautiful stuff! Well, I looked all through it for identification or 
Something but I couldn’t find none. There was compacts and stuff like that in 
it, and there was $3.75 in it. Well, Jerry Bush was with me so I gave hima dollar 
and I took the rest home to Mother.” 
“What'd your mother say then, Don?” Kay asked. g : 
“Well, I told her about Jerry Bush and how I give him a dollar and she said, 
‘Well, you could have brought the whole thing home, couldn’t you?’ That’s 
all she said, she didn’t scold me or anything.” 
“By the oy Din um said, aa happened to the Franklin kids the 
other day when the squad car picked them up?" "- 
"Oh, they was put up in the reform school for à coupla months," said Don. 
"They won't stay there very long. 


Then they'll be out again." 
“Then what?” Kay asked. 


“Same thing all over again, 

“Well, Don, is it bad to steal?” 

“Sure it is, you get caught. Only o 
and their old man took those kids an 


only bigger things this time." 


Russell kids was caught stealing 


ne time the : 
d and put adhesive tape 


d tied them in be 
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over their mouths so they couldn’t yell. And he left them there for a week. ee 
they didn’t steal no more after that. I guess I’ll have to stop stealing, though. 

p 9” 

Ao bra Imay get a transfer to St. Ambrose and then Ill bea Catholic 
and Catholics can’t steal and besides they got my fingerprints in the dime store. 

By studying this kind of case material and, better yet, by actually 
securing such material, the teacher would come to see that the only way 
to combat this kind of delinquency is to teach the child a new culture— 
a new set of ways of doing and believing. The teacher would also learn 
how difficult it is for the school to combat neighborhood and family in- 
fluences which are teaching a “delinquent” culture to the child. Thus, the 
teacher would be helped to understand the necessity for a community- 
wide attack on the problems of delinquency—through recreation, church 
activities, social agencies, and parent education. It would also lead him 
to take a somewhat more tolerant attitude toward the minor ''delin- 
quencies" which can perhaps be suffered while the major ones are at- 


tacked by attempts to change the culture of the social group which pro- 
duces them. 


The study of American socie 
made real to the college student 
munity. Thus, the prospective t 


ty and its cultural subdivisions may be 
by teaching him to study the local com- 
eacher should develop the quick eye, the 
ready use of census data, and the assured control of field-study tech- 


niques that will lead him as a matter of course to study and understand 
the community backgrounds of his pupils. 


Teach the Principles and Methods of Work with Groups 


d more constructive ways to use its time. 
group exercises control over him which the teacher 
often cannot equal. For both Teasons, the teacher needs to know how the 
child’s world operates as well as to know how to utilize the group in edu- 
cating him, 

While still in training, the prospective teacher should learn the simple 
sociometric techniques which reveal the structure of the classroom group 
and point out the leaders, the followers, and the isolates. From such 
studies as that reported by Cook,? the teacher can begin to understand 


? Lloyd A. Cook, “An Experiment: 


al Sociographic Study of a Stratified Tenth- 
Grade Class,” American Sociological 


Review, X (April, 1945), 250-61. 
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how the group controls the behavior and ideals of its own members and 
how the teachers can work with the group’s natural leaders. 

The prospective teacher should also learn what makes a good class- 
room or extraclass group situation. What are the basic characteristics of 
such a situation? What teaching procedures lead to the establishment of 
good group-learning situations? (See chap. iv for the kind of material on 
guiding group experiences, which prospective teachers should know.) 


Help Teachers Make a Better Personal Adjustment 


While selection of teachers with the right kinds of personalities will 
go a long way toward implementing and improving the school’s attack 
on the problems of delinquency, it is clear that the opportunity of se- 
lecting candidates for the teaching profession will be limited. Conse- 
quently, it becomes important to assist prospective teachers and teach- 
ers in service to solve some of their own personality problems and thus to 
become better able to deal with children for whom they are not at pres- 
ent a positive influence. 

At the beginning of this chapter there were descriptions of teachers 
who need help in achieving a better personality adjustment. Miss Banks 
may be beyond help, but Mr. Frame might become a better teacher if he 
Could get some help with his own personal problems. 

To get some idea of the way in which the personalities of teachers may 
Stand in the way of their working effectively with potentially delin- 
quent children, we may look more closely at two boys in Miss Bank’s 
Class, 

Jack McGuire has been mentioned as one who twisted the arm of a 
teacher in the seventh grade. He was à tough, belligerent boy, a product 
of a family and neighborhood in which fighting was the rule of life. 
Rebellious against the constraint of school, he liked nothing better than 
to entice two or three of his friends away from school for a day's hike 
along the railroad tracks. Yet, he was bright enough to make passing 
Brades, and he stayed with his age group. He became something of a hero 
to the boys and girls who also felt the adolescent need to declare their 
‘dependence of adult domination but were less bold than he. Jack was 
a good basketball player, and he was tempted to stay in school for the 
Pleasure of playing and the prestige of being an athlete. , 

Thus, Jack hesitated between going to high school and dropping out 
at the end of the eighth grade. His relations with his teachers tipped the 

alance. He dropped out principally because, bold and masculine as he 


Seemed, h ill a li at heart and could not face the constant 
i dpe assent hers in junior high school. Only 


disapproval of Miss Banks and other teac 
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the shop teacher was good to him, but he was only one among many 
teachers. ! 

'To his teachers, this boisterous, defiant boy was not only a bother; 
he represented more than that—a threat to the discipline they had es- 
tablished in the school, an assertion that their middle-class morality was 
not absolutely right, a refusal to yield the obedience which they expected 
in return for all the freedom and self-assertion they had given up in their 
own lives. 

Wayne Temple, who was in the same room as Jack, was a problem ,too. 
There were no other similarities between the two. Wayne was a pale, 
pudgy boy who had read most of the books in the children's room of the 
publie library and was known to his teachers for the imagination he 
showed in English. He was a good student and a quiet pupil in class, al- 
though occasionally something of a pest because of his tendency to hang 
around the teacher's desk after school. 

Known as "teacher's pet" during his early years in elementary school, 
Wayne gradually became a scapegoat for his classmates as they grew 
older. By the eighth grade he was cordially disliked by most of the other 
boys and girls. They said he was mean and sneaky. Still, he was a satis- 
factory pupil from Miss Banks’ point of view. 

At one time he failed to come to school for a three-week period, but 
Miss Banks was reassured when she was told by the principal that 
Wayne was out with the mumps. However, this was not the case. He was 
playing a skilful game of truant, fooling both his mother and the school. 
Wayne’s mother had separated from his father, and she and Wayne 
lived together in a small house. She was away at work during the day- 
time. Wayne was devoted to his mother and imitated her in many ways; 
even cultivating a fondness for cooking and for knitting. She thought of 
him as a good child, though somewhat demanding of her, until she de- 
cided to marry again. When her new husband came to live with them, 
Wayne was rude to him and mean to his mother. It was at this time that 
his truancy occurred. He would go out of the house as if to school and 
then come back after the adults had gone to work, All day he would lie 


around the house, reading magazines, He would telephone the school 
and say he was still sick. 


When this deception w 


as finally discovered, Wayne’s mother became 
alarmed and asked the sc 


hool for advice. What should she do? Her hus- 
boy and wanted to punish him severely. Miss 
mother, and together they were disturbed and 
reed to talk with Wayne, but she found him defi- 
ed all the things that his mother and the school 
d the ingratitude he was showing. She became an- 
im with expulsion from school if he was bad any 


puzzled. Miss Banks ag 
ant when she mention 
were doing for him an 
gry and threatened hi 
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more. That night she lay awake thinking about him and becoming an- 
grier all the time because she was losing sleep over his case. 

Each of these boys was heading for his own kind of delinquency, and 
Miss Banks could do nothing for them because of the limitations of her 
own personality. Yet neither boy was “bad,” and both would have re- 
sponded to intelligent treatment from teachers who were themselves 
well-adjusted persons. 

Even though it may be too late for Miss Banks to change, there are 

thousands of teachers in service and in training who can become better 
persons or teachers by gaining insight into themselves. This can be ac- 
complished through counseling services and mental-hygiene courses of 
the kind which any college can afford to establish. 
g at all prospective teachers should have, while 
in college, at least fifty hours of personal conference with a counselor 
whose business it is to help them understand their own personalities— 
what their principal motives are, why they become emotional in certain 
situations, what their real strengths and weaknesses are. 

For this purpose the nondirective or client-centered type of counseling 
developed by Carl Rogers? and his colleagues is especially well suited. 
What the prospective teacher needs is self-acceptance and self-direction, 
qualities which will enable him to face the reality of his situation and 
evaluate his strong and weak points. 1f he goes on with teaching, he will 
be better equipped to understand his role as a teacher. 


Another valuable element in the personality development of the pro- 
spective teacher would be experience with arts and crafts. As many ex- 
ith their hands in a studio for arts 


Perienced teachers have found, work w : 
and crafts, or musical or some other creative experience with a nonverbal 
medium, gives them an emotional release which makes them easier per- 
Sons for pupils to live with. Furthermore, it helps them to understand 
children better whose verbal abilities are mediocre but who can express 
themselves nonverbally much more effectively. 

The teacher-training institution might well keep an arts and crafts 
studio and a music studio open for work without college credit by stu- 


dents whenever they want this kind of experience. 


OUTCOMES z 
The outcomes of a better program of selecting and traming teachers 
With reference to the problem of delinquency would be: 
1. A generation of teachers whose personalities are better fitted to the task 
Liner ic ret Ey ae ane or eins 
y certain behavior traits of their pupils 
d Psychotherapy. Boston: 


It has been suggested th 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 


3 
ing d R. Rogers, Counseling an 
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deli: lops 

hers who understand how delinquency deve 1 . . 
i "vues of “ordinary” teachers who possess techniques for studying [enar 
: so as to provide the experiences they need for their best development as we 
` as to discover delinquent tendencies . : 
5. Teachers who have permissive attitudes toward children who are pis ME 
emotional difficulties or who come from strange and “undesirable” enviro 
ments 


6. Teachers who have techniques of helping children who are actually or po- 
tentially delinquent 


Pos 


These outcomes may be secured in fair measure by a system of select- 
ing prospective teachers with favorable personality traits, plus € 
emphasis, in the courses generally required of all prospective lien = 
upon the study of motivation and behavior and upon the study o 
cultural forces which influence pupils. For teachers who intend to be- 
come counselors or visiting teachers, a more intensive program of train- 
ing is needed, centering on mental hygiene and educational sociology. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL FROM RECENT 
LITERATURE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY! 


Date B. Harris 
Associate Professor 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


What does research say about delinquency and the schools? Although 
there is little reported specifically on this subject, the results of a num- 
ber of related investigations are of interest to school people. They fur- 
ther clarify ideas and support the description of present practice pre- 
Sented in preceding chapters. The references included in this chapter 
represent the best pertinent material among the hundreds of titles ex- 
amined by this author and his collaborators. 

CLARIFICATION OF POINTS OF VIEW 

No one can read the extensive literature concerning juvenile delin- 
quency without becoming aware of three things: There is considerable 
Sound research on the social origins of delinquency, less on the psycho- 
logical and educational aspects of the problem. There is a widespread and 
growing concern among schoolmen about contributing to the control or 
Prevention of delinquency in children. A number of basic issues, still 
quite confused in the literature, require clear thinking on the part of in- 
dividual teachers, if they are to recognize their problems with and re- 


Sponsibilities to delinquent children. 

First among the basic issues concerning which confusion exists is the 
definition of delinquent behavior. Are delinquents only those who have 
been formally apprehended and disposed of in juvenile court, or does the 
term include those who, though guilty of acts contrary to law, have not 
Yet been detected and brought to court? This distinction is made or im- 
plied in a number of chapters in this yearbook. It is important to recog- 


— 

.' Recognition is given to Miss Mildred L. Methven, Supervisor of Institution 

ibraries, Division of Public Institutions, State of Minnesota, for critical reading 
of this chapter and for assistance with the references and the annotated bibliography 
Particularly useful for classroom teachers. The annotations are listed in the pre- 
ceding chapters in which they are relevant. Miss Harriet Blodgett, Instructor, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, made valuable suggestions from her 
eXperience as a clinical psychologist in close touch with school environments. 
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nize that the legal designation of a child as a delinquent crystallizes the 
social viewpoint. A difficult or bad" boy now becomes “criminal.” This 
designation has many implications both for the child himself and for 
those who are associated with him, including his teachers. A new ‘‘defi- 
nition of the situation”’ exists after court action; this is the reason for the 
modern juvenile court's desire to exhaust every possible means of treat- 
ment before it takes formal action. 

When the question as to “who is delinquent" has been settled, there 
remains the problem of where to take action. Shall the school concern it- 
self with rehabilitation, or shall it emphasize prevention? All authorities, 
of whom the Gluecks (18, 19) and Healy and Bronner (22, 23) are per- 
haps the best known, stress that prevention of delinquency is more fea- 
sible than rehabilitation or cure of confirmed delinquents. There is not so 
universal an agreement as to how to deal with recognized delinquency ; 
some authorities stress rehabilitation through the normal environment; 
others recommend special teachers, special classes, or special schools. 

Most writers agree that the delinquent begins his career as a “problem 
child” (19, 22, 53, 57). Probably the maladjusted child must reach a cer- 
tain level of maturity before his behavior becomes sufficiently aggressive 
and appears at a sufficient number of points to warrant legal notice. Un- 
doubtedly, the major effort of the school in general and of the teacher in 
particular should be to provide circumstances conducive to normal emo- 
tional and personality growth and to assist the young problem child to 
make his adjustment before his difficulties ripen into delinquencies. It is 
possible that by the time the designation of delinquent has been applied, 
delinquent tendencies are too firmly established for the ordinary school 
to deal with this child successfully. Certainly by the time treatment in 
the reform or correctional school is indicated, the publie school, with 
its emphasis on teaching normal children, may be unable to do effective 
rehabilitation. Exponents of the special school for socially handicapped 
children (50, 56) and adherents to the viewpoint of the “inevitability” of 


the delinquency pattern, once it becomes established (18), would proba- 
bly agree to this position, 


A third confusion relates to th 
in the personality or in societ 
tending toward a common grou: 


€ causation of delinquency. Is its origin 
y? The discussions of this question are 
; nd which includes both viewpoints. Many 
writers have recognized that delinquencies may be traced, both in soci- 
ety and in the individual, to a web of social and psychological factors. A 
recent psychological description of the delinquent personality (35) denies 
categorically that the delinquent personality exists as a distinct type 
but recognizes certain traits, one or more of which characterize many de- 
linquents. In the first chapter of this yearbook, Plant expresses the view 
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- that the phenomena of delinquency are in large part sociologically de- 
termined. Up to a point, and particularly with the young child, we think 
scientifically of multiple causation, but beyond that point we are likely 
to shift inexplicably to the view of the man in the street and think along 
the lines of self-determination, personal responsibility, punishment, and 
the like. It is clear that if the classroom teacher is to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the handling of delinquents, he must think more of multiple 
social causes and less of “bad” individuals needing punishment or of 
children with simple disabilities or single problems. 

Another area of confusion relates to the ultimate responsibility for 
children. Should it be home centered, or should it be community cen- 
tered? Carr (7) comments on parental disinclination to take responsi- 
bility for children, pointing out that this characteristic seems to be in- 
creasing in modern culture. He goes on to stress that what is needed is 
Socially responsible behavior arising from inner habits and convictions 
and depending less on external parental and police controls. This point 
of view is in accord with the personal-responsibility school of thinking 
and implies that the job of the home and the school is to develop self- 
directing individuals. Lurie (36) shows that neighborhood factors alone 
are responsible for less than 1 per cent of delinquent cases and that home 
factors are predominantly important in the majority. Home improve- 
ment, then, is a logical focus of attack and is implicitly advocated by a 


numb as 

Tow is alm pm today a somewhat different philosophy—that 
the responsibility for individual behavior lies with the group pi i 
Provisions for welfare and social security (28). Thinkers of this schoo 
Put confidence in control of the individual by group organization and 


: ions for conduct. 
Eo " lopment of personal sanctions 
viso, rather than by' develop boxe pug ad 


an i ted that homes o eke Noc 
offes email opporinities for fundamental rehabilitation. a s he 9 
nal study of one thousand delinquents, the she S n ee 
ents are indifferent, irresponsible, and little parturbe i PAE 
their children get into and that there 1s frequently a = ve IUe 
family pattern for delinquency. Zucker (61), in his w^. E delin uent 
One of the predominant factors was the weak ne m ken et 
children feel for their homes as contrasted with as : rate (32) com- 
OP to other persons and agencies in the compun y. eee 
ments on the regularity with which detrimental oe = ce omis. 
Parental incompatability or parental xdjieBon, APP 
of delinquents. such measures as after-school pro- 
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conditions leading to delinquency. There is little question that home 
factors are of importance in the causation of juvenile delinquency. Un- 
doubtedly, too, community influences have significance. Possibly, it is 
because of the confusion attendant upon these two basically different 
theories of social responsibility that we continue to shift blame and re- 


sponsibility and to be uncertain of the most feasible attack upon juve- 
nile delinquency. 


Tue ROLE or THE TEACHER IN PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 


Other chapters in this yearbook offer abundant suggestions to the 
teacher who wishes to do his part in preventing delinquency. However, 
it may be well to summarize briefly the implications for the teacher of 
the several basic issues just described concerning which a confusion of 
points of view exists. The teacher should distribute his efforts according 
to his abilities and as he perceives his pupils’ needs. Since delinquent- 
type children show a weak attachment to their homes, the teacher may 
occupy the role of parent substitute with respect to both affection and 
authority. The teacher should recognize that such a relationshi p is po- 
tentially important for the individual child and permits him to exercise 
considerable influence over the child’s beliefs, attitudes, and loyalties. 

The teacher may make his greatest contribution to work with parents, 
as Ojemann describes it in chapter viii of this yearbook. Of course, this role 
is assigned to the visiting teacher; but the classroom teacher who takes 
the time to make occasional friendly calls. may also give worried parents 
considerable moral support as well as concrete information and sugges- 
tions to assist them in the management of difficult children. As Ojemann 
shows, this work is most effective early in the development of the prob- 
lem, before parents become defensive about the conduct of their children. 

Possibly the teacher will find it more feasible to engage in community 
betterment enterprises than to do family-welfare work. Most writers 
recognize the teacher as an important agent in community problems but 
say very little about his specific functions in this respect. "There are clear 
differences of opinion as to whether the school itself or a broader com- 
munity agency should be the major vehicle for delinquency prevention. 
Kvaraceus (31) represents one point of view when he states that delin- 
quency is primarily the school's problem and that community efforts to 
prevent delinquency should focus in the school. Others see the major re- 
Sponsibility residing in a special interagency committee, the co-ordinat- 
ing council, through which the school makes its contribution (7, 9, 20)- 
This issue can best be clarified as teachers actually explore their poten- 
tial roles in community projects. 


A report entitled Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a Public Re- 
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sponsibility (28) sees as necessary the teacher's participation in all move- 
ments to minimize community conditions that contribute to delinquency. 
Denny and Johnson (11) describe how one group of teachers actually 
aroused their community to do something about delinquency through 
their local teachers’ organization. The teachers in this project collected 
cases; studied problems; interviewed key persons in juvenile court and 
ncies, churches, libraries, newspapers, and 
ared a report which included recommenda- 
would lead to community improve- 
teachers were particularly 
efforts and accomplished a 


probation work, social age 
settlement houses; and prep 
tions for various action groups whicl 
ment and to delinquency prevention. These 
effective in getting sound publicity on their 
number of specific objectives. 

Carr's description (7) of the comn 
gests specific techniques for arousing and organizing acommunity to make 
an interagency attack upon delinqueney prevention. The Survey Mid- 
montly of March, 1944, describes a number of programs in various cities; 
it should be consulted by any group of school people interested in delin- 
queney prevention. " ; ; 

In small towns and rural areas the teacher is even more important in 
the attack upon juvenile delinquency. Although the delinquency rates 
of rural areas are proportionately less than those of metropolitan areas 


(58, 59), the smaller communities usually lack facilities for handling the 
: l d rural communities are more 


proble: ally. As a result, towns an 
m locally. As ency develops and then to refer 


likely to defer action until overt delinquency : à 
children to institutions (2, T, 88). Carr (7) believes that in the rural areas 


there is the added complication of culture conflict, that is, of great con- 
trasts between traditional ways of living and the newer ways introduced 
by the spread of city standards. In view of these considerations, the rural 
teacher must not only utilize all his school resources qe n prs 
serve as an agent for arousing public opined and developing for the 
adolescent the recreational and soci sibilities within the eat i 
Carr cites the instance of a rural grange vhich established a worth-while 


v 
recreational center for youth. 


unity co-ordinating council sug- 


al pos 


p THE PUPIL 
In all the literature on the problem n du p aaa ur 
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ticles on the classroom teacher and the delind átnesses the child's acts 


this may be that the classroom teacher rarely witne: 3 
of fib eser p defined by law. Ackerson (1) shows that the following 


items have the highest association with police arr S derum. 
home, stealing, burglarizing à building, wets p aging in gang ac- 
truanting Fach school, staying out late at night, engag 
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tivities, loitering, being oversuggestible, gambling, smoking, being ex- 
cluded from school, having a brother in a penal institution, being dis- 
obedient and destructive, swearing at mother or teacher, and refusing to 
attend school. Of all these characteristics, only a few are likely to be wit- 
nessed firsthand by the classroom teacher. The program of the school 
does not permit many of these predelinquent tendencies to appear in the 
classroom or in the school compound. A truly delinquent child may ap- 
pear to the teacher as just another difficult youngster, or he may behave 
quite satisfactorily under supervision, subdued by the authority situa- 
tion represented in the school. 

Although specific researches on the relationship of the classroom teach- 
er to the delinquent child are very few, there are a number of investiga- 
tions presenting conclusions of significance for teachers. These investi- 
gations will be discussed under several convenient headings. 


School Retardation and Adjustment 


The classroom teacher may find it impossible to discriminate clearly 
between the child who is merely difficult and the child whose difficult 
behavior is complicated by delinquent acts. Wittman and Huffman (60) 
conclude that the delinquent frequently shows average school adjust- 
ment. The significant differentiating factor they find is poor discipline 
7) notes a correlation between educational 
even his studies show that the majority of 
for their age. One wonders whether these 


serious problems, Carefully ¢ 
juvenile delinquent is some 


Truancy and More Seriou: 


It is clear that truancy from school is a significant prelude to more 


serious delinquency. Teagarden (63) expresses the view that truancy is 
frequently the potential delinquent’ 


s Delinquency 


lished rules. Furthermore, 


aware that he is under a ban for disobedience and liable to penalty when 
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caught. Such an attitude can increase the likelihood of other misbe- 
haviors—for example, prowling or breaking and entering, which further 
entangle the child in the web of delinquency. 

Naturally, the school is the first agency to be aware of truancy, and 
thus is in a strategic position to identify the potential delinquent. The 
Gluecks (19) and Healy and Bronner (23) stress this advantageous posi- 
tion of the school, and the Massachusetts report (28) holds that the 
teacher is the one most likely to know the attitudes or behaviors which 
are overtly expressed prior to truancy. Consequently, it is the teacher’s 
responsibility to be alert to conditions leading up to truancy and to make 
known this information to the visiting teacher, or to the attendance of- 
ficer, as well as to take cognizance of these attitudes in his own efforts to 
make school richer in satisfactions for the child. 


The Teacher’s Attitude toward the 
Potentially Delinquent Child 

All authors of chapters in this yearbook agree that the teacher needs 
to be very much aware of the individual child, his attitudes, needs, and 
problems. It is likewise the general opinion among writers on delinquen- 
cy that more than ordinary effort is necessary to understand the par- 
ticularly vulnerable child. Research is required on early developmental 
characteristics of problem children (31) as well as extensive studies of the 
relation of needs and motives to the behavior patterns exhibited by par- 
ticular children. There must be more research on the dynamics of experi- 
ence and environmental demands to answer the question: Why do some 
acts become significant in some children and remain nonsignificant in 
others? Doshay’s studies (12) on boy sex offenders reveal chiefly minor 
sex experimentation and curiosity, which characterize many, if not most, 
growing boys. In less than 5 per cent of his cases is there any evidence of 
pathological traits or conditions. . . I 

It may be possible to explain why these boys were identified as delin- 
quents, while others undoubtedly as serious went unnoticed; such factors 
as fortuitous cireumstances, family unimportance, and social-status dif- 
ferences may be determinants, but much research is necessary to estab- 
lish such an hypothesis. f 

The findings of Ackerson (1) and of Wickman (57) need to be more 
thoroughly studied by teachers. Healy and Bronner (23) and Teagarden 
(53) suggest that teachers should take more courses in mental hygiene 
and learn more about the clinical symptoms exhibited by problem chil- 
dren in order that they may become more cognizant of traits and conduct 
which are conducive to delinquency. A similar position is taken in this 
yearbook by a majority of the contributors. 
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The autobiographies of criminals published by Shaw (46, 47, 48) and 
the more dramatic oral narratives of early child life, such as that record- 
ed in Lindner’s Rebel without a Cause (34), make it clear that significant 
tendencies are frequently exhibited early in childhood. Adults who are 
properly sensitized toward such behavior should be able to notice it. 
Harold, the chief character in Rebel without a Cause, exemplifies school- 
room attitudes and conduct which must surely have indicated to his 
teacher that he was or soon would be in serious trouble ; yet the record 
does not show that his teachers made any special effort to work with 
him. It is possible, however, that Harold’s rather complete absorption 
with his own conflicts may 
or isolated efforts. 

Havighurst's chapter in this 
ing the child in his own social 


have made him quite unresponsive to casual 


yearbook stresses the importance of see- 


and community make upon him. 
act that an alteration in the bal- 


lency. The teacher should de- 
hild’s success in meeting the various 
chool, his parents, and his teachers. 
he child as an early behavior problem, 
it, but he also deals with the child who 
ild who has encountered difficulty with 


dhood symptoms of nonconformity ; they 
rest by the police, and thus have prog- 
however, that the teacher recognize these 
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acts as signs of underlying difficulty, rather than regard them as simple 
offenses in and of themselves. 

Shaw’s writings (46, 47, 48) clearly show that delinquent behavior is 
generally a product of group activity, that “like-minded” youngsters in 
company engage in activities that no one of them alone would undertake. 
By identifying a child’s companions, the teacher can, to some extent 
assess the possibility of further difficulty. The teacher can note the child’s 
membership in spontaneous groupings on the fringe of the organized 
class: the groups that gather in cloakrooms, locker rooms, hallways, or 
lunchrooms between class periods and on the playgrounds at intermissions 
or before and after school. 

The Teacher’s Attitude toward the Delinquent Child 

The teacher also has in his classroom the child who is on probation 
from juvenile court or on parole from a correctional institution. This 
child needs very careful guidance in the group, particularly during the 
days immediately following his return after the legal action has become 
public knowledge. Formal legal action changes the picture; the child him- 
self may be resentful of the stigma “eriminal” which frequently attaches 
to him. His school associates may feel superior or project their own mis- 
conduet onto him. The child's attitude toward himself is affected: he 
may identify himself with older and “wiser” criminals of his acquaint- 
ance, he may be oppressed by a sense of personal failure or guilt, or he 
may intensify his aggressive reactions. Even if he tries conscientiously 
to fit into his new groups, he may be rebuffed by the unfavorable atti- 
tudes, perhaps the outright disapproval, of his fellows. He may be 
forced back into the company of earlier companions or into less effective 
conduct by the unwillingness of his associates to accept him because of 
his reputation. Nowhere else is the principle of the vicious circle in hu- 
man affairs quite so clearly illustrated. 

The teacher, as Church (8) shows, is in a key position to help such a 
child by showing that he accepts him or to hinder him by appearing to 
expect trouble. Church states that a noncommital attitude is by far the 
t one to adopt under these circumstances. The study of the Chicago 
) shows that recidivism may be slightly re- 
duced if the delinquent child is included in supervised recreational ac- 
tivities and groups; it suggests that the teacher should utilize his casual 
relations with the delinquent child to encourage and perhaps facilitate 


the child’s membership in school activities. 


The Teacher as an Observer of Delinquent Tendencies 
erally passes the responsibility for unusual be- 
s—to the attend- 


bes 
Recreation Commission (45 


The modern school gen 
havior from the classroom teacher to other department: 
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ance department, the visiting teacher, the principal, the dean of en 
this yearbook the chapters by Goodykoontz and by Eiern - : 
how such special departments operate. Where these special SA cate » 
the classroom teacher is under particular obligation to identify signi 


persons. A school staff often becomes aware, after a child is in serious dif- 
ficulty, that there were numerous indications of delinquent behavior, 
which they did not at the time report to the proper members of their 
group. 0l 

As has been stated, the problem is one of recognizing significant symp- 
toms. However, it is the t; 


Several Suggestions may be made 
observer. The School administrator 
teacher is expected to make object; 


concerning the teacher's role as 
Should explain that the classroom 
ive reports and that the administra- 


verse interpretation returned to him byani 
dren, or fellow teachers, 


munity action against delinquency is the in- 
her can supply. 
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the school does not maintain an extensive personnel folder in which 
notes, observations, and even written samples of the child’s work may 
be filed, the individual teacher can keep a behavior diary concerning cer- 
tain of his pupils. 

In schools where the special services of school counselors, personnel 
files, and visiting teachers are not available, the responsibility falls even 
more heavily on the classroom teacher for the proper identification and 
handling of early signs of delinquency. Fenton has shown that most 
classroom teachers or school nurses can develop useful case histories, pro- 
vided they are given a form, a series of criteria, or some other aid to the 
organization of such material (17). 

Although many writers stress the importance of the teacher as a source 
of information about children, some do not explicitly recognize how the 
“halo effect” of a bad reputation may precede a child from class to class. 
Teachers who state their prejudices as facts and discuss them indiscrim- 
inately with co-workers, or who pick on one aspect of behavior and harp 
on it, make it very difficult for a child to outgrow a black-sheep reputa- 
tion. Although teachers must furnish information to others concerned 
with the child, they must see that this information is objective, that it is 
given in a spirit of helpfulness, and that it goes only to persons actually 


concerned with the youngster’s welfare. 


The Teacher as a Guidance Worker 

Nothing has been said as yet of the teacher’s role in counseling the in- 
dividual child. Psychologically, it is clear that the process whereby the 
child ties himself closely to or identifies himself with an adult is very im- 
portant in creating or reinforcing attitudes and values. It is true, in a 
sense, that the guidance process grows out of the child’s entire school 
t it is also true that the disturbed child frequently needs 
some particular person in whom to anchor his emotional responses. This 
is fundamental in the relationship between clinician and client. Although 
the classroom teacher will not reach all children who need such a close 
relationship, it may be that he is just the right person to create a good 
relationship with a particular child. Casual contacts after school and be- 
tween classes are generally much more important than formal classroom 
relationships. Church (8) has maintained that the disinterested-friend- 
ship attitude is much more vital for the bes adolescent than either 
th rity attitude or effusive emotional concern. 

pao of writers, including Laycock (33), Stullken (80), and Teà- 
garden (53), emphasize the importance of the personal adjustment of the 
teacher who deals with problem children. Only a person who is stable 
and has a sense of humor and a measure of objectivity can deal success- 


experience, bu 
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fully with the vagaries of the disturbed and misbehaving child. Further- 
more, it is not uncommon for adults to build their own egos by manipu- 
lating the experience and achievement of a child. Teachers as well as 
parents who attempt to resolve their personal insecurities in this man- 
ner may limit and perhaps stultify the child’s personal growth. 

It is necessary to recognize here that there is an increasing tendency 
among clinicians and research workers to classify a number of delin- 
quents as distinctly beyond the reach of the ordinary teacher. The Glu- 
ecks (18, 19), Healy and Bronner (22), Durea (13), Banay (4), and others 
have commented on the large number of delinquents who show emotion- 
al immaturity. These include the delinquents who, although they may 
have the ability to succeed, fail to use their resources effectively. There 
is a growing tendency in the literature to classify such individuals as 
psychologically different from the ordinary child. One label applied to 
some of them is that of psychopathic deviates. 

Preu (43), however, has challenged the classification of “psychopathic” 
as meaningless. Without entering the debate as to whether this kind of 
: S ists, one must recognize that many psychologists iden- 
tify certain adolescents as the psychopathic type. The sort of person who 


has been dramatically described by Linder (34) lacks traits of steadiness, 
dependability, and conventionality. He 


enjoy shocking others by his unusu 
he cannot work toward future goals 


tat the delinquent pattern will 
: They note a time, or matura- 


es and of his environment. Because 
in his dey 


elopment and maturation, the child’s ad- 

s : i e less and less serious, and 
eventually his behavior falls i Gluecks, however, recognize 
ts, possibly one-fifth, fail to respond to the 
| failed to respond to planned treatment; 
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Likewise, Thom (64) discusses the change brought about in environ- 
mental pressures and demands by the simple passage of time. In a num- 
ber of his cases, where delinquency had continued for a time after psy- 
chotherapy had been discontinued, the children improved as they grew 
more mature and better able to cope with environmental demands. 

We actually know very little about how emotional maturity is at- 
tained, but certainly it does not come about through preaching or lec- 
turing. Teachers should realize that itis useless to moralize or preach when 
confronted with resistive children who have given much trouble general- 
ly. The wise teacher will also learn to ignore minor conduct deviations 
while maintaining strictness with respect to the major rules of school be- 
havior; this is one way of promoting the growth of the emotional con- 
trol which marks maturity. The teacher will try to show the child that the 
limits imposed on his behavior are not punishments and do not arise from 


the teacher’s personal feelings (44). 


IMPORTANT QUALITIES OF THE ScHooL ENVIRONMENT 


The school program as a whole has significance for the delinquent 
child. The literature concerning delinquents shows that the school does 
not ordinarily create a strong tie with the delinquent youngster. A num- 
ber of writers comment on the importance of making school a satisfying 
and security-giving experience. Roland (44) stresses the importance to 
the delinquent child of experiencing fundamental sympathy even when 
being criticized for his behavior. If the child whose home experience is 
unfriendly finds encouragement at school, he will develop attachments 
for his teachers and for his school experience. In Chicago’s Montefiori 
School, Stullken (60) secks to increase security by maintaining a flexible 
curriculum and by attempting to assign the child to the teacher best 
suited to deal constructively with his particular behavior and per- 
sonality. 

In comparing delinquents with matched controls, Stogdill (49) finds a 
marked difference in their expressions of happiness, of fear, and of wor- 
ry. He concludes that the delinquent child, as contrasted with a nonde- 
linquent coming out of the same social and cultural background, is an 
insecure, unhappy youngster. Healy and Bronner (22), in comparing de- 
linquent children with their nondelinquent siblings, reach a similar con- 

of the delinquent child’s tendency to truancy, it is not 


clusion. In view j nee * 
difficult to see why the school may fail to exert a positive influence on his 
emotional life. Jersild and Fite (26) have shown that young children who 


are apparently happy and normally adjusted may become isolated and 
unsocial when some radical change occurs in their social environment, 
such as a major failure, or the loss of a companion or a best friend. Pos- 
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sibly at an older age as well, the development of secure social and work 
experiences will do much to insure the general adjustment of the child. 

In asimilar way, Murphy (39) shows that variations in aggressive and 
in sympathetic behavior are usually connected with changes in a child’s 
security or with threats to his ego. Thus, the teacher’s acceptance of the 
child, interest in his achievement, or efforts to give specific aid which will 
insure achievement may be most beneficial in making the school situa- 
tion a “safe,” security-giving experience for the youngster. To accom- 
plish this, a teacher may have to keep his classroom procedure flexible 
enough to give scope to a child's special interests, and to develop the sort 
of personal poise that will permit him to take a genuine interest in an 
“outcast” in the group (44). 

That the prestige experience of childhood may be significant in child- 
hood delinquency is suggested by Porterfield (42); from a study of a 
large number of college students he concluded that their juvenile de- 
linquencies had been as serious, although probably not so frequent as 


t. He interprets the difference between 


and become “conservative,” Since they do 
ntain security, their behavior is not likely to 


accomplishing this, except to en- 
ve patience, persistence, and in- 
d who needs reinforcement. 
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lack of ability to carry on in the traditional activities of the school. Quite 
consistently delinquent children show somewhat lower than average in- 
telligence and somewhat less-than-average reading and arithmetical 
skills (16, 24, 61). The school is a place where the youngster sorts out his 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests. In school he has an opportunity to dis- 
cover and to develop definite talents. The school with a diversified pro- 
gram of curriculum and extra-curriculum activities will, of course, pro- 
vide a better sampling of experience than the school with limited oppor- 
tunities. But even the most diversified school probably does not yet af- 
ford sufficient variety of experience to allow all children equal opportu- 
nity to develop their basic potentialities (10:607f). 

The only experience which many children receive in meeting obliga- 
tions, undertaking and completing tasks, and getting assignments done 
on time and in a manner acceptable to others is that afforded by the 
school itself. Few children spend much time in remunerative jobs 
(10:414). The work experience provided by the home of yesterday is 
practically nonexistent in the city home of today. One objection to the 
relaxation of achievement standards in the school is that, as training in 
responsibility, there is no substitute for work experience under well-con- 
trolled conditions. Children who are moving in the direction of delin- 
quency frequently express a completely erroneous attitude toward work 
in general (47). It is something to be evaded at all costs, something that 
a “smart guy" does evade. The school should not encourage this attitude 
by lax standards of achievement or permissive attitudes toward oppor- 


tunism. E . . 
A fact less commonly recognized than it should be is that few delin- 
quencies arise through ignorance or misinformation about right conduct. 
in the statement of what is right 


Delinquents are generally as well versed s 
or wrong as so-called “good” children (5). Delinquents do appear, how- 


ever, to be differently sensitized to right and wrong. Their attitudes, 
values, and goals seem to be different from those of nondelinquent chil- 
dren. Havighurst, elsewhere in this yearbook, points out that these dif- 
ferences may be related to different levels and kinds of social or cultural 
background. The Gluecks (19) have shown clearly how the delinquent’s 


i 7 i tached to 
fami ly small concern over the stigma att 
ne eee pim ember, however, that the differences 


Social mi ior. It is well to rem 
in aaie mee within any level are frequently as great as a be- 
tween levels. Baker (8) comments on the need to give young chi € ex- 
perience in making decisions f as adolescents they are 
to make such decisions wisely. portunities 
to guide decisions regarding conduct an 
toward personal responsibility for his conduct. 
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Shaw’s autobiographies (46, 47, 48) show clearly that goals arising 
from the experience of the children themselves are more significant than 
goals established at the verbal level. Too frequently schools achieve only 
the latter. How they may set goals at the behavioral level is not alto- 
gether clear, for our knowledge concerning the actual dynamics of creat- 
ing and modifying motives is quite scanty. However, it is probable that 
casual and informal experiences are every bit as important as formal 
classroom experiences. Teachers need to be more alert to the fact that 
their informal after-school and between-class contacts with children have 
importance. We need a great deal more research on how these aspects of 
character dynamics are established before we can cite specifically those 
experiences which will produce the desired outcome. 

Much attention has been given to the necessity of providing whole- 
some recreational and leisure-time pursuits for children who show signs 
of vulnerability. It may be well to note some research which shows that 
so-called wholesome interests are not entirely lacking in the experience 
of delinquent children. Contrary to the findings of other investigators, 
the study of the Chicago Commission on Recreation (45) shows that 
about the same number of delinquents and nondelinquents (or even 
slightly more of the former), in selected Chicago areas, participated 
regularly in supervised recreational groups. This finding may not be as 
surprising as at first appears, A disturbed personality is often restless; 
such a child may reach out into the environment in a number of ways, 
seeking relief. The inadequate person may seek more props than the 
well-adjusted person, 

In the Harris investigation (21) delinquent boys claimed about as 
much participation in constructive, character- 
interests, activities, hobbies, and t 


maturity." 


Teachers may and should encourage children wit 
dencies to engage in constructive activities 
studies indicate that this is probably not eno 
not exercise personal supervision during the hours when the delinquent 
is roaming, they can lend their influence to measures and projects de- 
signed to improve community conditions, to reduce the need which 
youngsters feel to seek satisfaction in the early adoption of adult sophis- 


h delinquent ten- 
; but the above-mentioned 
ugh. Although teachers can- 
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tications, and to eliminate the unsupervised centers where youth con- 
gregate. Providing “youth centers” will help; we need an evaluative 
study like that of the Chicago Recreation Commission in order to assess 
their preventive value. 

The discussion thus far has implied that schools fail to meet the needs 
of individual children and hence may contribute to their delinquencies. 
Kanner (29) has stated that although our culture may create problems 
of conduct and education, yet at the same time and in the vast majority 
of cases, it develops healthy, useful, independent, self-reliant people. This 
statement may also be applied to our schools. We are keenly aware of 
school failures, but on the other hand there are probably more individuals 
for whom the school did provide centers of interest and opportunities for 
integrated adjustment. These persons, frequently unidentified, are the 
school’s successes; without the constructive experience of the school, they 
might have become just as serious problems to the community as did the 
recognized delinquents. It would be unwise to conclude that because 
there are identifiable failures, the school program as presently organized 
falls far short of its purposes. One investigation (14), covering forty-two 
large cities, has established significant negative relationships between 
delinquency rate and length of school year and between delinquency 
rate and average expenditure per pupil. , 

That the school's program is more and more frequently interpreted as 
a service to the entire community needs scarcely to be mentioned. Carr's 
position is that the school should guide leisure-time interests, offer classes 
for adults in mental hygiene and child study, provide talks and bulle- 
tins in parent education, foster fact-finding commissions to establish the 
circumstances attendant upon delinquency 1n the particular communi 
ty, and thus become a true community center (7). Similarly, Kvaraceus, 


McClusky, and Van Waters in this yearbook comment on the signifi- 
cance of the school as a part of the community picture. In an issue of 
Survey Midmonthly devoted to juvenile delinquency, Kathryn eid (9) 
Shows the importance of the parent-teacher-school relationship as ap ane 
of community life which is effective in preventing delinquencies = i ; 
dren. The broad conclusions of articles on this subject T quite iis 
to the extent that administration and staff see the school as a vital par 


of total community life, the school will increase its contribution to the 


prevention of delinquency. 
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FIRST STEPS TO PROGRESS IN THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 
es 
In this yearbook the school is viewed as the hub of the program for 
stemming the rising tide of juvenile delinquency. The foundation of the 
school’s program is the teacher, who has contact with every child before 
he starts on the road to delinquency. Equipped with an understanding 
of delinquent behavior and of the conditions out of which it arises, the 
teacher is ready to act constructively in the classroom. Every teacher, 
whether in a rural school or in à city system, can take the following steps: 
1. Provide children with a variety of experiences—cerafts, art, music, athletics, 
covering a wide range of diffi- 


as well as verbal tasks and reading material 
culty and interests. Thus, it will be possible for every child to engage in some 


activity in which he can win outstanding success and to find some way in 


which he can be of service to the group. 
. Understand each child's capacities and help him to recognize and develop 
his abilities—social, emotional, and artistic as wellas intellectual—and accept 
his irremediable limitations. Reduce emphasis on verbal tasks for pupils who 
are mentally retarded; be aware of the signs of vulnerability to delinquency, 


so that they may be reduced in number and virulence. 
3. Build a flexible program for each child that offers him the kind of experi- 
ences he needs. 
4. Help him to gain skills an 
effective practice and inst 
dents which might cause him to feel inadequate. 
why he liked a certain teacher so much, said, "She learns us good." 
5. Help all pupils to set suitable individual goals for themselves and to see the 


progress they are making toward these goals. . . 
ences, help each pupil to gain satisfaction and 


6. By guiding the group experi Ip each 
success in human relationships and in acting along socially constructive 


lines. 

7. Provide opportunities for normal 
to be “perfect little ladies and gen 
“blow off steam" at times. ; 

8. When an outburst of delinquent behavior occurs In the classroom, do not 

nd understanding; try to get into the 


be disturbed; handle it with objectivity 8 
267 


no 


t unnecessary failure, through 
d against occasions and inci- 
One pupil, when asked 


d knowledge withou 
ruction; be on guar 


emotional responses; do not expect children 
tlemen"'; like other people, they need to 
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delinquent’s world and see things from his point of view. Mistaken handling 
ituation might cause further difficulties. . f 
9 E emat skilful in counseling, help the individual to change his WR 
` toward the difficulty and to gain a more hopeful and positive concept o 
himself. 


10. Do what you can, as a teacher and citizen, to change conditions in the — 
school, or community that seem to be giving rise to types of behavior tha 
are “expensive” to the individual and to society. 


In these ways the teacher helps all the children gradually to develop 
personalities that are resistant to delinquency. He can guide children’s 
social and intellectual experiences so that they will develop along sound 
and positive lines. Thus, the teacher can help pupils to build —— 
through genuine achievement and develop positive moral standards an 
values through satisfying experiences, 

To be sure, 
retarded, or e 


than the classroom teacher can 


child-study departments 
chologists, psychiatrists, 
al children; and recreati 
one of the very few spe 
and constant enlightene 
tation. Of course, the p 
take great care that n 
going to the psycholo 

If the teacher is to work most effectiv. 
sonality development, the administrator Should be a person of vision and 


enthusiasm; he should select well-qualified teachers and plan their pro- 
grams so that they will get the i 


ely in furthering positive per- 


Since parents are the m 
development, the school h: 


recently, study groups in 
building of better homes in 
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way. Still more recently, courses in marriage and family relationships 
have been introduced in high school as a means of making better parents 
in the future—parents who love their children, who accept them as they 
are and as they can become, and who try to understand why they get into 
trouble. 

If the school and the home co-operate in their efforts toward normal 
child development, they will be drawn closer together. The school will 
be geared into community life, an important part of which is the after- 
school, week-end, and vacation activities of children and youth. Most 
communities, especially rural regions and small towns, look to the school 
for leadership in recreational programs. If the school is wise, it will scout 
for talent in the community and draw in persons who can make a contri- 
bution as leaders, as consultants, or as special resource persons having 
some specific skill. Whatever the size of the community, the agencies 
available should be co-ordinated for maximum service. This co-ordina- 
tion may be effected through a community council, a committee, or by 
one person “who knows and cares" and can work co-operatively with 
people. In communities in which the juvenile-delinquency problem is 
particularly grave or of particular interest and concern to the people, 
special projects for preventing juvenile delinquency may be initiated. 
This is often a way of mobilizing the resources of the community for the 
good of all the children. . 

An effective community-wide, nation-wide, world-wide program will 
grow out of knowledge and be developed by persons of good will. More 
research is necessary. Conclusive evidence as to the effectiveness of the 
principles and procedures presented in this yearbook can be obtained 
only by a comprehensive developmental study, including all kinds of 
children among its cases. Teachers, psychologists, and other specialists 


would co-ordinate their efforts to keep cumulative records of the social 
and emotional as well as the intellectual and physical development of 
these children. Each child’s record would include specific descriptions of 
actions on the part of the teacher and of other children that have had a 
marked effect on him. The influence of failure in school subjects, of poor 
reading ability, and of physical impairments should likewise be noted. 
Home conditions, too, would be recorded in synchronization with events 
in school and after school. Positive as well as negative influences should, 
of course, be recorded. By following these pupils over a period of years 
after they have left school, it would be possible to confirm or change our 
present impressions of the conditions in school, home, and community 
that, on the one hand, give rise to delinquency and, on the other hand, 
contribute to the development of well-adjusted persons who make a 
positive contribution to their nation and to the world. 
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